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INTRODUCTION 


Roe CE, that magic word which transports us from 

the humdrum realities of life to the land of our 
dreams, has a bewildering variety of meanings. Nearly 
a thousand years ago, in those ages that were formerly 
called dark, romance arose. When men were ignorant and 
women were idle, the cold and cheerless castles of feudal 
lords had to be enlivened. Those simple people, unbur- 
dened by thought, liked nothing so much as listening to 
stories. Their boundless curiosity accepted anything that 
amused,—the deeds of crusaders, the endless lives of an- 
cient heroes, the strange stories retold from Greek and 
Latin poets. But they loved best to listen to the Breton 
harper who recited the time-honored beliefs and cherished 
traditions of the mysterious Celtic race. 

These tales opened up a strangely fascinating world, 
filled with fantastic visions of the invisible, with men en- 
dowed with supernatural knowledge or power, animals 
wiser and more clairvoyant than men, magic fountains, an 
unending succession of miracles by which beings accom- 
plished the impossible enterprises they were destined to 
achieve. Their spirit represented the mystery of life and 
a restless curiosity about “that land from whose bourn no 
traveler returns.” The sentiment was nearly always that 
of love, not the passion of the fleshly lover, but a profound 
and ardent sentiment which alone can fill the soul with 
happiness and misery and which asks nothing more than 
to sacrifice itself in a lifelong devotion. Sometimes the 
aristocratic ideal of honor appeared, demanding that the 
hero consecrate all his powers to living out in his own 
person the knightly virtues. 

Romance of this visionary quality was unsuited to the 
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sensuous genius of Italy. The beautiful iridescence of the 
dream was felt chiefly as annoyingly unsubstantial and in- 
tangible (just as it would be by modern Americans), as 
tantalizingly uncertain in event and meaning. Some of 
the tales filtered into the country from France, but only the 
sentiment of honor appealed to the wealthy and cultured 
Italian readers. The Knight without Fear belongs to the 
Celtic romances; King Meliadus therein is the father of 
that Tristram of Lyonesse who figures in so many medieval 
poems. But the dreamy atmosphere is dissipated—the 
knight merely furnishes a noble instance of generosity to 
one’s enemy. The Envy of Mithridanes represents a sim- 
ilar ideal character, but so devoid of mystery is the narra- 
tive that we say, “ Surely this beautiful incident happened 
in a country not far away from any one of us.” 

Modern romance is enveloped in the same clear atmos- 
phere of reality. Because of a Rose-Leaf is one of the 
finest specimens of the romance of today. The scene is 
a royal palace; the theme is the future of a nation and of 
a woman’s love; the crisis, representing how momentous 
are the seemingly trivial incidents of life, is nothing more 
than the crumpling of a rose-petal. The drama is veiled 
in no purple mists of the imagination; its characters are 
not the shadowy creations of a dream. The same solidity 
is seen in the most famous of nineteenth-century Italian 
stories. Rustic Chivalry by Giovanni Verga pictures one 
of the favorite situations of romance with unforgetable 
distinctness, with a vividness that makes us thrill as if we 
were bystanders. 

The sharpness and clearness of vision characteristic of 
a race living under the vast serene expanse of an azure 
sky sometimes gives us the reverse of situations universally 
regarded as romantic. Who does not feel the mystery of 
the ocean, of its vast and ever-varying solitude? Yet 
D’Annunzio in the Surgeon of the Sea calls up a picture 
of storm and suffering so powerful that the events seem 
to pass before our very eyes without once rousing our 
sense of wonder, but from the beginning weighing us down 
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with a premonition of impending doom. What, too, is 
more romantic than a love dearer than life, stronger than 
death? One of the Celtic tales referred to. above de- 
scribes a lover who to win his, mistress carries her in his 
arms to the top of a mountain and. there drops. dead from 
exhaustion. The feeling of the poet was that death in 
such a cause is sweet and infinitely to be- desired: In The 
Suicide of Julian Sorel, Serao, intent upon actual life, finds 
in such. intensity of devotion only degradation ending in 
despair. 

The avoidance of the mysterious. and the supernatural 
appears in Italian romance dealing with subjects other than 
love. The volume, however, contains some notable excep- 
tions. What a fine flavor of oriental enchantment pervades 
the Magic of the East! What irony and infinite pathos in 
that masterly tale of gambler’s luck, Terno Secco! What 
marvels we are told of in A Case of Somnambulism! But 
after all, the characteristic Italian feeling is the skepticism 
shown in The Houseworker, where superstition and witch- 
craft are treated with anything but romantic wonder and 
delight. 

Indeed, the romantic sense of wonder seems to be 
aroused in the clear-sighted Italian chiefly by rapid or 
violent changes of scene or fortune. A majority of the 
tales in this volume will be found to come under this head. 
One of the classic instances is Madonna Beritola by Boc- 
caccio, with its exile and deserted islands, imprisonments 
and final reunions. More poignant in its intensity, partly 
because of its modern compression, is Tigrino, which 
we read with admiration and lay down with unmeasured 
sadness. The Italian sense of romance is completely 
satisfied if in these vicissitudes there be displayed some 
noble trait of heroism. One of the most admired of 
fourteenth-century tales is Gisippus’ Sacrifice, because on 
the swiftly revolving wheel of fortune appears the most 
unselfish suffering for another’s happiness. Only a few 
decades ago De Amicis depicted in Fortitude the same love 
of heroism with a more graphic and compelling art. But 
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the heart of heroism is attained when woman forgets con- 
siderations of this world and devotes her life to the service 
or rescue of one she loves. Even Masuccio, tyrant to the 
sex though he was, relates with unreserved admiration 
the sacrifice of The Moor’s Mother. 

It is in tales of heroism and sacrifice that Italians 
achieve the mission of romance, for therein through the 
centuries they have brought to eyes that are weary with 
looking on the miseries of life and to minds that are bend- 
ing under the burdens of existence that vision of the world 
of ideals which lifts us out of the monotonous present and 
inspires us with new faith in mankind. 
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RUSTIC CHIVALRY 


By GIOVANNI VERGA 


The most famous of modern Italian short stories is familiar 
to every opera-goer as Cavalleria Rusticana, This brief but swift 
and dramatic masterpiece is typical of the greater work of this 
pioneer in native literary art. Out of the impressions and memories 
of his childhood home in Sicily he has created a picture of peasant 
life that is a revelation; beneath the burdens and sadness of life 
he has seen the innate nobility of these untutored souls. Who can 
forget Turriddu, whose love for his mother keeps ever before his 
eyes her image as he saw her last in the hen-house? His 
tales are such direct copies from life that they show clearly 
Verga’s ideal of fiction, that it “should not preserve in its living 
forms any impression from the mind in which it has budded, no 
coloring from the eye which has discovered it, no trace of the 
lips that murmur it in the act of creation.” You have in his 
stories, not fiction, but life itself. You know exactly what Sicilian 
character may become. 


URIDDU MACCA, the son of mistress Nunzia, when 

he came home from being a soldier, every afternoon 
strutted about the piazza with his bersaghere uniform and 
his red cap, that looked like a fortune-teller’s when he sets 
up his bench with the cage of canaries. The girls looked 
longingly at him as they went to mass with their roses in 
their mantles, and the urchins buzzed about him like flies. 
He had brought with him a pipe with the king on horse- 
back on it, like life, and he lighted matches on the seat of 
his trousers, raising one leg as if to give a kick. But with 
all that Massaro Angelo’s Lola had not shown herself 
either at mass or on the balcony, for she had betrothed 
herself to a man from Licodia who was a carter and had 
four mules from Sortino in his barn. At first when Tur- 
iddu learned it, holy great devil! he would cut out the heart 
of that man from Licodia, he would! However he did 
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nothing of the kind, and vented his anger by going to sing 
all the songs of disdain which he knew, under the window 
of the beauty. 

“Hasn’t mistress Nunzia’s Turiddu anything to do?” 
said the neighbors, “that he passes the nights singing like 
a solitary sparrow?” 

Finally he came upon Lola who was returning from 
a visit to the Madonna of Peril, and at seeing him she 
turned neither white nor red, as if it was no matter of 
hers. 

“Blessed is he who sees you!” he said to her. 

“Oh, Compare Turiddu, they told me that you came back 
the first of the month.” 

“To me they told other things yet!” he answered. “Is 
it true that you marry Compare Alfio, the carter? ” 

“Tf it is the will of God!” replied Lola, drawing the 
two ends of her kerchief over her chin. 

“The will of God, you do it fast and loose, as suits you! 
And the will of God was that I must come back from so 
far away to find these fine tidings, mistress Lola!” 

The poor fellow tried to appear brave, but his voice had 
turned hoarse; and he went behind the girl, with a swing- 
ing walk, while the tassel of his cap danced here and there 
on his shoulders. She, in her conscience, was grieved to 
see him with such a long face. However, she had not the 
heart to flatter him with fine words. 

“Listen, Compare Turiddu,” she said to him at last, 
“Jet me rejoin my companions. What would they say if 
they saw me with you ?—” 

“That is right,” replied Turiddu. “ Now that you are 
to marry Compare Alfio, who has four mules in the stall, 
people must not be set talking. My mother instead, poor 
woman, had to sell our bay mule and that little piece of, 
vineyard on the highroad, in the time that I was a soldier. 
The times are past when Bertha span, and you ‘think no 
more of the time when we talked to each other at the 
window upon the courtyard and you presented me that 
handkerchief, before I went away, and heaven knows how 
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many tears I have wept in it, going away so far that even 
the name of our town was lost. Now farewell, mistress 
Lola: let us consider it a good riddance and our friendship 
ended.” 

Mistress Lola married the carter; and Sunday she placed 
herself on the balcony with her hands before her to: show 
all the heavy gold rings that her husband had presented 
to her. Turiddu continued to pass and repass through: the 
narrow street, with his pipe in his mouth and his hands 
in his pockets, with an air of indifference, and eying the 
girls; but within, it gnawed him to think that the husband 
of Lola should have all that gold, and that she should feign 
not to see him when he passed. 

“T will play her a trick under her very eyes, that jade!” 
he muttered. 

Opposite to: Compare Alfio lived Massaro Cola, the vine- 
dresser, who was rich as a hog, they said, and had a 
daughter at home. Turiddw said and did so much that 
he was taken into employment by Massaro Cola, and began 
to frequent the house and to say sweet little words to the 

irl, ; 

“Why don’t you go to say to mistress Lola these fine 
things?”’ answered Santa. 

“Mistress Lola is a great lady! Mistress Lola has 
married a crowned king, now!” 

“TY don’t merit crowned kings.” 

“You are worth a hundred Lolas; and I know a man 
who wouldn’t look at mistress Lola, nor her saint, when 
you are there, for mistress Lola is not worthy to bring 
your shoes, she is not worthy!” 

“ The fox when he could reach the grape—” 

“Said: how beautiful you are, my little bunch of 
grapes!” 

“Oh! Those hands, Compare Turiddu.” 

“ Are you afraid that I shall eat your” 

“Tam not afraid of you nor of your saint.” 

“Eh, your mother was from Licodia, we know! You 
have quarrelsome blood! I could eat you with my eyes!” 
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“Eat me with your eyes, for we shall make no crumbs; 
but meanwhile draw up this fagot for me.” 

“For you I would draw up the whole house, I would!” 

She, in order not to blush, threw at him a log that she 
had under her hand, and it did not hit him by a miracle. 

“Let us make haste, for talk does not bind twigs.” 

“Tf I were rich, I would seek a wife like you, mistress 
Santa.” 

“T shall not marry a crowned king like mistress Lola, 
but I have my dowry, too, when the Lord shall send me 
someone.” 

“We know that you are rich, we know it!” 

“Tf you know it, then make haste, for papa is coming 
and I would not like to be found in the courtyard.” 

The father began to make a wry face, but the daughter 
feigned not to observe it, for the tassel of the cap of the 
bersaghere had made a tickling within her heart, and 
danced always before her eyes. When the father put 
Turiddu out of the door, the daughter opened the window 
and stayed talking with him the whole evening, so that 
all the neighborhood talked of nothing else. 

“For you I am going mad,” said Turiddu, “and I lose 
sleep and appetite.” 

oe halk. 

“T would like to be the son of the king to marry you!” 

*lalkt* 

“ By the Madonna, I could eat you like bread!” 

ee ale 

“ Ah! On my honor!” 

“Ah; mamma mia!” 

Lola, who listened every evening, hidden behind a pot 
of basil, and turned pale and red, one day called Turiddu. 

“And so, Compare Turiddu, old friends never salute 
each other any more?” 

“But!” sighed the young man, “‘ Blessed is he who can 
salute you!” 

“Tf you have the intention to salute me, you know where 
I live!” replied Lola. 
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Turiddu returned so often to salute her that Santa 
noticed it, and slammed the window in his face. The 
neighbors pointed him out to each other with a smile or a 
motion of the head, when the bersagliere passed. The hus- 
band of Lola was away at the fairs with his mules. 

“ Sunday I will go to confession, for last night I dreamed 
of black grapes,” said Lola. 

“Let it be! Let it be,” begged Turiddu. 

“No, now that Easter is approaching, my husband would 
want to know why I did not go to confession,” 

“Ah,” murmured Massaro Cola’s Santa, waiting upon 
her knees for her turn before the confessional where Lola 
was doing the wash of her sins. ‘On my soul I will not 
send you to Rome for a penance!” 

Compare Alfio returned with his mules, loaded with 
pence, and brought as a present to his wife a beautiful 
new gown for the festival. 

“You are right to bring her presents,” neighbor Santa 
told him, “because while you are away your wife dis- 
honors your house.” 

Compare Alfio was one of those carters who wear their 
cap over their ears, and to hear speech like that about his 
wife he changed color as if he had been stabbed. “ Holy 
great devil!” he exclaimed, “if you have not seen right, 
I will not leave you eyes to weep! You and all your kins- 
folk!” 

“T am not accustomed to weep!” replied Santa. “I 
did not weep even when I have seen with these eyes 
mistress Nunzia’s Turiddu entering your wife’s house at 
night.” 

“It’s well,” answered Compare Alfio. “ Many thanks.” 

Turiddu, now that the cat had returned, did not fre- 
quent any more by day the little street, and dissolved his 
gloom at the inn with his friends; and on Easter eve they 
had on the table a plate of sausages. When Compare 
Alfio entered, only by the way in which he set his eyes 
upon him, Turiddu understood that he was come about that 
affair, and laid down his fork upon his plate. 
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“ Have you commands to give me, Compare Alfio?” he 
said, 

“No favor to ask, Compare Turiddu. It was some time 
that I had not seen you, and I wished to speak of that 
thing which you know.” 

Turiddu at first had offered him a glass, but Compare 
Alfio put it aside with his hand. 

Then Turiddu arose and said to him: 

“IT am here, Compare Alfio.” 

The carter threw his arms around the neck of Turiddu. 
“Tf tomorrow you will come among the Indian fig-trees of 
the Canziria, we can speak about that affair, neighbor.” 

“Wait for me on the highway at sunrise, and we will 
go together.” 

With these words they exchanged the kiss of challenge. 
Turiddu pressed between his teeth the ear of the carter, 
and so made him a solemn promise not to fail. 

The friends had silently quitted the sausage, and they 
accompanied Turiddu home. Mistress Nunzia, poor 
woman, waited until late every evening for him. 

“Mamma,” said Turiddu to her, “do you remember, 
when I went for a soldier, that you believed I should never 
come back? Give me as fine a kiss as then, because’ to- 
morrow morning I shall go far away.” 

Before daybreak he took his clasp-knife, which he had 
hidden under the hay when he went as a conscript, and’ set 
forth for the Indian fig-trees of the Canziria. 

“© Gest Maria! Where are you going in such haste?” 
whimpered Lola, frightened, as her husband was about 
to leave the house. 

“T am going near here,” replied Compare Alfio; “ but 
for you it would be better that I should never return.” 

Lola, in her shift, prayed at the foot of the bed and 
pressed to her lips the rosary that Fra Bernardino had 
brought her from the Holy Places, and recited all the 
Ave Marias it would hold. 

“Compare Alfio,” began Turiddu, after he had gone 
some way in the wood beside his companion, who was 
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silent, with his cap over his eyes, “as true as the Lord, 
I know that I am in the wrong, and I would let myself 
be killed. But before coming here, I have seen my old 
mother who had gotten up in order to see me go away— 
with pretext of looking after the hen-house—as if her 
heart spoke to her; and as true as the Lord I would kill 
you, so as not to make any little old woman weep.” 

“That is well,” replied Compare Alfio, taking off his 
jacket. “We will hit hard, both of us.” 

Both were brave hitters; Turiddu got the first blow, 
and was in time to take it on the arm; and when he re- 
turned it, he gave a good one, and struck at the body. 

“Ah! Compare Turiddu, you really have the intention 
to kill me!” 

“Yes, I told you so; now that I have seen my old woman 
in the hen-house, I seem to have her always before my 
eyes.” 

“Open your eyes well!” Compare Alfio cried to him, 
“for I am about to give you back good measure.” 

As he stood on guard, drawn together to keep his left 
hand upon the hurt which pained him, and almost touched 
his elbow to the ground, he caught up quickly a handful 
of dust and threw it in his adversary’s eyes. 

“ Ah!” howled Turiddu, blinded, “I’m dead.” 

He tried to save himself by making desperate leaps 
backward; but Compare Alfio reached him with another 
blow in the stomach, and a third in the throat. 

“ And there! That is for the house that you have dis- 
honored. Now your mother will let the hens alone.” 

Turiddu groped with his hands in the air for a while, 
here and there among the Indian fig-trees, and then fell 
like a stone. .The blood gurgled foaming in his throat, 
and he could not even utter: “ Ah, mamma mia!” 


THE KNIGHT WITHOUT FEAR 


ANONYMOUS 


In contrast with the preceding modern story comes this tale 
from the age of romance. Where Verga tells of plain common 
people, who attain to.no lofty ideals and hardly suspect their exist- 
ence, the unknown author of this incident pictures rare and select 
beings who exemplify in their own persons the loftiest virtues of 
knighthood. Verga brings home to us some of the primary emotions 
of humanity; the thirteenth-century writer translates us into the 
realm of far-off things and battles long ago. In Italy that is the 
striking difference between medieval and modern romance. 


4 eS good King Meliadus and the Knight without Fear 
were mortal enemies to each other in the field. The 
cavalier being upon one of his secret undertakings, hap- 
pened to meet with some of his own squires, who, unable 
to recognize him, though they had the utmost regard for 
their master, thus accosted him: 

“Now, Sir Knight, tell us, on the faith of your chivalry, 
whether is the Knight without Fear or the good King 
Meliadus the better sword?” 

“Why, squires,” replied the cavalier, “so may Heaven 
grant me fair adventure, the good king, I think, is the 
best knight that ever pressed a steed.” 

His squires, who bore the King Meliadus no good-will, 
out of the love they felt for their own lord, expressing at 
all times their abhorrence of the king, now fell unawares 
upon their master, and traitorously making him their pris- 
oner, placed him, armed as he was, across the back of a 
poor palfrey, saying among each other that they would 
take him and have him hanged. 

As they went along their way, however, they fell in with 
the King Meliadus, who was also proceeding in the dis- 
guise of a wandering knight to a certain tournament, in 
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full equipment for the joust. As he passed, he thus ad- 
dressed the squires: 

“And why do you wish to hang this cavalier, gentle- 
men? who is he, that you should use him thus vilely?” 

To this they replied: “ Because he has well deserved to 
die, and if you knew why as well as we, you would execute 
him at once. Convict him of his own fault out of his own 
mouth, if you please! ” 

The king then approached the captive knight, saying: 
“What have you been guilty of, that these fellows should 
treat you thus ignominiously?” 

“TI have done nothing,” replied the cavalier, “ nothing 
but telling them the simple truth.” 

“How?” exclaimed the king, “that is hardly possible! 
Let me hear what you have really done?” 

“Most willingly, sir,” replied the captive. “I was pro- 
ceeding on my way, in the guise of a simple knight-errant, 
when I met with these squires, who inquired of me, on 
the faith of chivalry, whether the good King Meliadus or 
the Cavalier without Fear were the better knight. Always 
desirous that the truth should prevail, I declared that the 
King Meliadus was the best; in which I meant to speak 
the truth, although the same king is one of the bitterest 
enemies I have in the field. I bear him the deepest hatred 
and defiance, and yet I spoke the truth. This is the whole 
of my offense, and for this I am punished as you see.” 

The King Meliadus directly fell upon the squires, and 
quickly dispersing them, unbound the captive cavalier, 
mounting him upon a rich charger, and presenting him 
with his coat of arms, which were, however, concealed, en- 
treating him not to behold them until he had reached his 
destination. They then each went their several ways, as 
well as the squires. The cavalier, when he dismounted at 
his quarters, raised the covering of his saddle and found 
the arms of King Meliadus, who had thus rescued him 
from his own squires, although his mortal enemy. 


FORTITUDE 
By EDMONDO: DE AMICIS 


The most widely read of Italian authors is here represented by 
one of his best short stories. If you were to take his books out of 
an Italian public library, you would find the binding worn, the 
leaves much soiled, and the margins filled with penciled comments: 
“ Graceful, Beautiful, True.” Surely the last epithet applies to this 
tale of the years 1860 to 1870, which. were filled with a sharp war- 
fare against the brigands. De Amicis knew this military life, for 
he had served as an officer in the army in those heroic times: 
These precise and limpid. descriptions, rich with an unheard-of 
luxury of detail, are characteristic of his writings and may be 
familiar to American readers in his books of travel: Spain, Holland, 
Morocco, Constantinople. He will be found not only a likable 
and agreeable author, but one who has cultivated more than one 
bright flower in the field of Italian heroism. 


ia was the summer of the year 1861, at a time when the 

outrages of organized brigandage had shocked all 
Europe; those memorable days when Pietropaolo carried. 
in his pocket the chin of a “ Liberal’? wearing a Napoleonic 
imperial; when at Montemiletto they buried alive, beneath 
a heap of corpses, all those who had cried: ‘“‘ Long live 
Italy !”—-when at Viesti they ate the flesh of peasants who 
resisted the orders of their despoilers ; whem Colonel Negri, 
near Pontelandolfo, saw dangling from windows, after 


the fashion of trophies, the bleeding limbs of soldiers ; whem 


poor Lieutenant Bacci, wounded and captured in an en- 


gagement, was put to death after eight hours of horrible 


torture; when mobs of maddened rabble set out at night 
from the villages, with torches in their hands to receive 
the outlaw band in triumph; when they burned the crops, 
tore down the houses, captured whole families, hanged, 
flayed, and quartered them; and when, to keep alive and 
encourage this wretched slaughter, there came from the 
right bank of the Tiber arms, and money, and benediction. 

On one of the last days of July, shortly after sunrise, 
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through a deserted valley of the Province of Capitanata, 
a mounted carbineer was making his way toward San 
Severo. He had left that city during the night to go and 
carry an order from his colonel to the commanding officer 
of a reconnoitering force. He was now carrying, buttoned 
beneath his jacket, a letter in reply to that order, in which 
the commander said that he should proceed at eight in the 
morning to a neighboring mountain stronghold, which he 
had learned was the customary refuge of a band of brig- 
ands who for some time past had infested the vicinity. 
The bearer of the letter was a man in the early ‘thirties, 
tall and lean, with two piercing eyes, sharply pointed 
mustaches, and a deep furrow straight up and down be- 
tween his brows, which revealed a habit of reflection; his 
features bore the imprint of premature gravity, to which 
his large, black, double-pointed hat lent, so to speak, a 
shadow of sadness; and his rigid carriage and frank, 
prompt movements attested a vigor of mind that would 
rise to the needs of time and place. He was proceeding 
at a trot, along a serpentine pathway, turning his head, 
now to this side, now to that, to look at the abandoned 
pastures, the rugged mountains, the limpid sky, and hear- 
ing no other sound than the trampling of his horse’s hoofs 
and the clanking of his sabre. 

All of a sudden, while passing between two high dense 
hedges, he saw a flash and heard the report of a gun. As 
he whirled his horse and grasped his pistol, the horse 
staggered; hardly had be stooped over to see if it was 
wounded, than he felt himself seized from behind; and 
as he turned around a man sprang forth from the thicket 
whence the shot had come, and flung himself upon him; 
and behind that man, close as a shadow, came a third. 
He had no time either to fire, or to leap down, or to put 
himself on guard. He was dragged from his horse and 
flung to the ground. There he made what resistance he 
could, threw off their grasp, struck and bit; but he could 
not gain his feet; overpowered, he submitted, and allowed 
them to disarm him. In the heat of the struggle, however, 
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while enveloped in a cloud of dust, he had succeeded with 
a lightning movement in thrusting the letter into his 
mouth, without his act being perceived by his assailants. 
They bound his hands behind his back; they raised him to 
his feet; they hung around his neck, hastily and roughly, 
his saber, his bedraggled cape, his saddle-bags; they 
dragged the horse behind the hedge, and then set off 
across the fields, driving him on, dazed and staggering, 
with an infernal medley of curses, threats, blows, and 
laughter. 

After an advance of half an hour, being by that time 
sufficiently far from the beaten way to run no danger of 
a surprise, they slackened their pace. They had reached 
the first slopes of the mountains, in the midst of trees, a 
place where there was not a house to be seen, nor a cabin, 
nor a single sign of habitation. The carbineer, bowed be- 
neath the weight of his trappings, gave no sign of either 
fear or anger; and his countenance, pale but undismayed, 
revealed a mind conscious of the fate that awaited him and 
a heart prepared to meet it. He was not unaware that to 
fall into the hands of brigands, in those days of fierce 
reprisals, meant nothing less than death; for that reason, 
there already rested on him something of death’s solemn 
calm; and even one who had not known, after only a look 
into his eyes, would have said, “ That man is on his way to 
die.” The brigand who walked in front kept turning 
around from time to time to cast upon him a glance divided 
between curiosity and suspicion. The one who walked 
beside him and who seemed the chief of the band also kept 
looking first at the prisoner, then at his companion, with 
whom he exchanged a smile of triumph. 

“Here, you!” he said all of a sudden, hanging his gun 
upon the carbineer’s neck. “ You can carry this.” 

“You can carry mine, too,” added the one who walked 
in front, following his example. 

“How about you?” demanded the chief, turning back 
towards the third brigand who brought up the rear and 
who looked much the youngest. 
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“1?” rejoined the latter. “I prefer to keep it myself,— 
one never knows!” 

“Tdiot!” muttered the other, flinging at him a glance of 
contempt; then he turned towards the carbineer and clap- 
ping a hand heavily upon his shoulder said, 

“Now, my man, tell us where you were going?” 

The carbineer made no reply. 

“Oho!” exclaimed the brigand, stooping to pick up a 
stick. “ Didn’t you understand?” and he gave him a sharp 
stroke across his hands. 

The carbineer plodded on without answering. 

“You will speak yet, you poor wretch,’ resumed the 
brigand, flinging the stick away. “ They all begin like you, 
and you will end like all the rest. You are flesh and bones 
too; when you feel the knife point you will cry as loud as 
any. No fear about that!” 

So saying, he gave him a brutal shove to turn him aside 
upon a path that followed the margin of a little stream; 
they proceeded straight forward for a time, then crossed 
a little bridge, skirted the brow of a hill, and began to 
work their way upward by a narrow trail that wound up 
the broken and precipitous mountain side. The carbineer, 
half choked by the gun-straps that encircled his neck, en- 
cumbered by having his hands tied, stifled by his uniform, 
dripping with sweat, made the ascent, staggering, stumbling 
over the rocks, falling on his knees, raising himself again 
painfully, only to fall once more; and the brigands hustled 
him, prodded him, drove him forward with heavy kicks, 
crying derisively, 

“Up, you coward! When you fellows catch any of us, 
you tie us to your horses’ tails! Turn about is fair play, 
Piedmontese! ” 

Far up, midway on the side of the mountain, they were 
watched for. At a point where its rocky surface fell away 
in savage gorges and crags and beetling precipices, where 
scarce a wisp of grass or arid plant found root, there 
spread out, beneath a ledge that was hollowed and arched 
like a vault, a narrow strip of level ground edged around 
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by splintered fragments, part of which had fallen from 
above, while others, the smaller pieces, had been wedged 
in by human toil among the others in such a way as to 
‘form a sort of rampart. The overhanging ledge served as 
the roof and sides of a wooden cabin which occupied a 
quarter of the inclosed space. On the inner side of the 
rampart niches had been hollowed out to stow things away 
in, and steps had been cut, from the top of which a view 
could be had of the entire mountain side. 

The entrance was through an aperture scarcely wide 
enough for one*man. From without, there appeared no 
indication of a habitable spot; inside, it had the appearance 
at one and the same time of a cave, a redoubt, and a guard- 
house. In the niches, were tumblers, bowls of milk, stew- 
pans, bread and knives; from projecting points of stone 
there hung bags and flasks; in one corner was a pile of 
ashes and embers, and the rock above it was blackened 
with smoke; within the cabin were heaps of straw and 
bedding. Looking up beyond the ledge, or down, or to 
the side, the eye beheld nothing but rock, profound fis- 
sures and enormous masses seemingly suspended in the air, 
with here and there a solitary tree that looked scarcely 
more than a tuft of weeds. Far below, the riven sides of 
the mountain; further off, the level plain, and in the far 
distance, other mountains. 

A man standing erect on the highest step of the stone 
stairway, with his elbows resting on the rampart and his 
face hidden behind two stones, between which he kept a 
lookout, as if through a loophole, awaited the arrival of 
the band. When he discovered the carbineer he beat his 
hand upon one of the two stones as a sign of his satisfac- 
tion. While his eye followed intently every step the pris- 
oner took, he accompanied every blow he saw them give 
with a gesture and a curse, as though to increase the force 
of each stroke and the pain that it inflicted. 

When they had come within a few steps of the redoubt 
he descended and went to receive them at the gate. They 
arrived. The carbineer, thrust through the doorway by a 
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shove, landed in a heap in the middle of the inclosure. 
The others entered in a rush, panting, wheezing, flinging 
down sacks, hats, and arms, helter-skelter. They seated 
themselves in a circle on the rocks and remained for a 
long time silent, to recover their breath and let their per- 
spitation dry. 

“We got one of them!” exclaimed the chief presently, 
turning toward the comrade who had come to meet them. 
“Alive and kicking!” rejoined the other. Then, casting 
a glance at the prisoner and noticing that he wore spurs, 
he asked the chief, “ How about the horse?” 

“Don’t speak of it,’ answered the chief furiously. “I 
have half a mind to break the cursed gun in pieces: I hit 
the horse instead of the man.’’ And thereupon he related 
in a few words what had occurred. 

“No matter,” said the other. “Jt was a master stroke, 
all the same.” 

He approached the carbineer, helped him to his. feet, 
and having stared him in the face for a time with an 
air of dull curiosity, relieved him of the guns, the mantle, 
and the saber; then removed his cap, examined it inside 
and out, sneered, and flung it in a corner. The carbineer, 
quite exhausted, leaned back against the wall of the cabin 
and began to look the brigands over, one by one, with the 
slow grave gaze of a sick man, whose thoughts have 
already crossed beyond the border-line of life. The 
‘brigands fell to rummaging the contents of his saddle- 
bags. 

Their faces were certainly villainous enough to suit the 
place and the trade. The one who seemed the chief was a 
man of forty and upward, short of stature, but corpulent, 
with a huge head, shoulders that touched his ears, bow- 
legged and with enormous calves; and from forehead to 
feet altogether so broad and squat, so stocky, so stunted, 
that he seemed like a shrunken giant who had swelled as 
much in breadth as he had lost in height; and so covered 
with a black growth of beard, mustache, and hair that all 
that could be seen of him was an inch or two of fore- 
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head and the upper part of his cheeks. Of the other three, 
two appeared to be brothers; they had the same narrow 
brow, the same flattened nose, the same fox-like eyes, the 
same lipless mouth, curved in the shape of a semicircle 
with its points turned down, and the same pointed and 
beardless chin; and both the one and the other were under- 
sized but muscular. All three of them had in their eyes 
an indescribable mingling of gloom, of wiliness, treachery, 
and fanaticism, revealing the monstrous singularity of 
natures made up of superstition and ferocity, of rash cour- 
age and abject villainy. Somewhat slouching in their car- 
riage, they had in gait and gesture, even during their im- 
pulses of anger, something of the furtive litheness of a 
tiger. They wore sugar-loaf hats, gaiters coming high on 
the leg, and spacious jackets opening in front. And be- 
tween jackets and trousers a portion of the shirt appeared, 
puffed out in a circle and bound by a broad blue sash. The 
fourth brigand, who looked the youngest of them all, had 
a more humane expression. He too was small and beard- 
less, like the two who had the appearance of being 
brothers. 

“Now,” said the chief, having finished examining the 
saddle-bags, “make him take his duds off. Then we'll 
take a bite or two and then—we'll see about it.” 

The two brothers approached the carbineer, and one of 
them unbound his arms while the other held a knife to his 
breast. His arms, when freed, fell limply to his sides, like 
the arms of a corpse. 

“Off with your uniform!” said one of the brigands. 
The carbineer looked at them and stood some moments, 
irresolute, wrinkling his brow and compressing his lips 
between his teeth. 

The youngest brigand stood watching him with visible 
distress. 

“ Here you,” he was ordered by the chief, who remained 
seated near the door. “ Get back to your post.” 

As if in obedience to a familiar order, the youth re- 
mounted the steps from which one of the brigands had seen 
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his companions approaching, leaned his elbows on the 
stone-work, put his face between two of the stones, and 
remained motionless. 

“Off with the uniform,” repeated the two brigands, 
simultaneously raising a hand. 

“Give him a slap that will leave the print of your fin- 
gers!” cried the chief. The carbineer recoiled as though 
he had been touched upon an open sore, then bowed his 
head in sign of resignation, and removed his uniform. The 
two brigands took it, rummaged in the pockets, in the 
sleeves, in every part of it; then flung it inside the cabin. 
One of them continued to search the prisoner in every one 
of his trouser pockets and finally said to the chief, 
“ Nothing!” 

“ Devil take him!” replied the latter. ‘‘ Bind him to the 
iron.” 

His two jailers bound the carbineer, with his arms doubled 
behind his back, to a huge hook, imbedded in one of the 
upright beams of the cabin. The unhappy man was white 
as death and his teeth were chattering as though with the 
chills of fever. 

The three brigands took down a small supply of proven- 
der from the niches in the wall, seated themselves upon 
three stones, and began to eat, chatting tranquilly in ran- 
dom and broken phrases, as happens when one is more 
interested in what he eats than in what he says, “ Have 
you heard the news from Casalvecchio?” 

“You mean about Don Alessio?”’ 

“Sure. Two hundred ducats ransom.” 

eee aid?” 

febaid. 

“ What a haul!” 

“ And three hundred ducats for the mayor.” 

“They were wise. Between him and his brother they 
- hold a lot of land. Along the bank of the Fortore, for two 
miles, it’s all theirs.” 

“ But the finest of all was at Biccari: six horses, five guns, 
a thousand ducats, and eight sacks of cheese at one swoop.” 
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Hereupon, he aimed an orange peel at the carbineer, say- 
ing: “ Have some!” 

“And I hear,” resumed another, “ that there’s been some 
trouble at Cerignola.” 

“ Between Salvatore Codipietro’s band and the Pied- 
monteste. Grabbed by the hair when they weren’t thinking. 
A bit of the mayor’s spy work. Seven taken.” 

“The ‘chiet- too?” 

“Nos? 

“ Did they shoot them?” 

The brigand miade a sign that they did. 

“ Holy Virgin!” exclaimed the other, and he turned to- 
ward the carbineer. “ Did you hear that, eh? But we'll 
pay it back in full! No doubt about that! The day is 
coming when every tree in the land will be hung with the 
guts of a Piedmontese. Just give us time.” And he tossed 
off a glass of wine. 

“ Look,” said another, calling his companions’ attention 
to the carbineer. “ He’s thinking!” 

“What are you thinking about?” asked the chief, strok- 
ing his mustache. 

“Thinking of your mamma?” asked the first. 

“Where did you leave her?” 

“Tell us about it.” And they all three turned around to 
look at him. The poor fellow closed his eyes and kept them 
so a while; then reopened them, wide and humid, and gazed 
into the far distance, above and beyond the mountains. 

The brigands laughed, all three of them. 

“But the most beautiful thing about him,” said one 
of them, “is that he doesn’t speak. What can it be? 
Pride?” 

“Modesty,” replied the other with a sardonic laugh. 

“Fear,” added the leader of the band. 

At this the carbineer shook his head as if in denial. 

“What! Not afraid?” exclaimed the brigand, spring- ~ 
ing to his feet. “ We are going to see about that!” Then 
to his two companions, with an air of conviction, “ This 
fellow was on his way with an order of some sort to have 
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us caught in a trap. We have wasted too much time al- 
ready. We must make him spit it out! ” 

“Make him spit it out!” echoed the others, rising. 

The carbineer shook himself and threw his head up as 
mtich as to say, “I am prepared.” The three brigands 
placed themselves in front of him. Anyone who at that 
moment had been watching the youth who was keeping 
lookout would have seen that he was trembling like a leaf, 
and turning to look back, little by little, so as not to be 
noticed, his face white with terror. But the chief observed 
it and signed to him with an imperious gesture to attend 
to his duty, whereupon he resumed his former attitude. 

“Well, then,” resumed the chief, turning back to the 
carbineer, and speaking in a tone that admitted no more 
trifling, ‘where do you come from?” 

The prisoner gathered his brows into a frown and fixed 
upon the brigand a piercing glance that announced a will 
stronger than his own. But he made no answer. 

The brigand without further warning dealt him a blow 
beneath the chin so violent that one could hear a crunching 
as though his teeth had splintered. 

“ Will you answer now?” 

The carbineer bent his head, to let the blood flow out 
which had filled his mouth; then, raising his eyes to the 
brigand’s face, with an expression of imperturbable dignity, 
he made a sign of refusal. 

The brigand bit his lip, exchanged an ugly smile with 
his two companions; then quite deliberately put his hand 
in his pocket, drew out a knife, opened it, unbuttoned the 
carbineer’s shirt, and pressed the point of the blade against 
his windpipe. The victim made one convulsive movement, 
as though he felt the blade already entering. “No fear of 
that,” murmured the brigand; and he drew the knife down 
very slowly and lightly from the throat to below the waist, 
as he might have done over a table-top to trace a line 
upon it. Down the breast of the luckless man appeared a 
long, red streak, similar to the cut of a razor, which sud+ 
denly disappeared beneath the drops of blood which spurted 
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forth, and which trickled downward like tears, within his 
garments and without, till they dripped upon the ground. 

“ Aha!” cried the brigand chief in a brutal voice. “ You 
begin to understand, eh?” 

““ See how he bleeds,” said the other. 

The youngest brigand covered his face with both hands. 

“Will you speak now?” again asked the chief. 

The carbineer watched the falling drops of his blood, 
then raised his head, and fixing his eyes on the brigand’s 
face and with the same, identical expression as before, made 
a sign of refusal. 

The three blackguards looked at each other with an air 
tather of stupor than of anger. 

“Are you trying to die, you imbecile?” the chief sud- 
denly roared at him without warning, thrusting his face 
into that of the carbineer so as almost to touch him, and 
shaking his open hand against the other’s cheek. “Don’t 
you see that you are here alone, in our hands, and that we 
can rip you open like a dog? What do you hope for? That 
they will come to rescue you? Say something, can’t you? 
Make your voice heard! Give us one word, at least!” 

The carbineer remained mute. 

In a sudden access of rage one of the brigands raised his 
knife. But the chief caught his arm, saying, “ No, not the 
knife!” and seizing a gun, with the words, “ Let’s see how 
you like this!’ he swung the weapon high in the air, and 
brought down the butt on his victim’s feet with such force 
that one could hear the crunch of bones. The poor fellow 
gave one shrill outcry, and quivered all over as if seized 
with epilepsy. But almost on the instant, as though draw- 
ing courage from the pain itself, he stamped his broken 
foot upon the ground, flung up his head, and cried in a 
hoarse roar: “ No!” 

The brigands, all three together, grabbed him by the 
throat, and had almost made his eyes start from their 
sockets, when the youth who was standing sentinel, made 
bold by a horror that he could no longer master, cried out, 
with the voice and expression of a madman: 
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“Oh, kill him once for all, for God’s sake! Put a shot 
through his head! What good does it do to torture him 
like that?” 

The three brigands, more struck by his audacity than by 
his words, turned to stare at him in a sort of stupor: but 
their stupor was brief. The chief flung himself upon the 
rash youth, and catching him by the scruff of the neck, beat 
his head against the rough stonework. The lad, half dazed, 
resumed without a word his former attitude; but at the 
very instant that he cast his glance downwards, along the 
mountain-side, he gave a slight start of amazement, leaned 
further over, and remained motionless, with his eyes riveted 
below. 

The chief of the brigands, observing nothing of this, re- 
turned to his victim. He was livid, savagely grinding his 
teeth and shaking with rage. Even his comrades eyed him 
with apprehension. He laid one of his huge hands on the 
carbineer’s head, raised the other with the forefinger 
threateningly extended, and looking at him malignantly, 
with blood-injected eyes, muttered in a strangled voice: 

“Listen. It was an evil hour when you got the idea 
of playing the mule with me. You don’t know who I am, 
I have made the hair rise on the heads of fellows with 
more gall than you. You have no idea of what I can do 
in the way of making you suffer. I can go on sticking my 
knife-point into you from now till tomorrow, and yet still 
keep you alive. I can change your face until there is not 
a look left in it that’s human. I can gouge your eyes out 
of their sockets. Don’t put me to the test. Say what you 
ought to, before you work me into a blind rage!” 

As he spoke the last words, he raised his hand from the 
other’s head,—looked at it,—it contained a handful of hair. 
He flung it contemptuously in the other’s face, and some of 
the hairs remained adhering to the lips. The carbineer, to 
rid himself of them, spit them away. The brigands, taking 
this act as an insult, no longer contained themselves. All 
three uttered simultaneously a cry of rage, and with low- 
ered head and glaring eyes flung themselves like wild beasts 
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upon him. Then they began to torture him, with their 
knife-blades, their nails and teeth, their knees and feet, 
hastily and in silence; first one and then another pausing 
a moment to take breath; saying one to another, “Go 
easy!” to remind themselves not to kill him. As they 
pounded and stabbed and bit, there fell upon the ground a © 
rain of blood, shreds of clothing, clumps of hair. Nothing 
could be heard but the panting breath of the three execu- 
tioners, the noise of steel blades clashing together, and the 
dry sobbing of the victim. They were blinded, drunken, 
brutalized. They seemed no longer human beings, but a 
monster with three bodies that had a man in its clutches. 
They illustrated the full extent of the horror that can be 
wrought by madness, vileness, and ferocity combined. 

“Don’t kill him yet!” The lookout suddenly recom- 
menced calling out, clamorously, turning and turning again 
with rapid alternation, first towards the brigands, then to- 
wards the open country, and steadily raising his voice as if 
he wished to cover some approaching sound. “ Don’t kill 
him yet! Wait a while! He will tell everything! If you 
kill him you will learn nothing! Try him once more! He 
made a sign that he wants to speak! You can kill him after- 
wards! I will stab him then, myself, through the heart, if 
you don’t do it! Throw your knives down! Just strike 
him with your fists! Don’t you see that he is dying?”’ 

Without ceasing his outcry, the sentinel cast another 
glance outside, close by, at the base of the rampart; then 
sprang into the middle of the inclosure, and suddenly chang- 
ing both his expression and intonation of voice, cried with 
an accent of unutterable contempt: 

“Oh, you cowards! Three of you against a dying man! ” 

“Damnation!” roared the captain of the band, flinging 
himself, knife in hand, upon him. 

“It is too late!” replied the other, quivering with joy; 
and pointing towards the gateway, he cried, “ Look there! ” 

At the very moment when the other two brigands, warned 
by the lad’s words, flung a broad mantle in mad haste over 
their victim, and even as the chief was in the act of 
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seizing his gun, to throw himself upon the mysterious enemy 
that was approaching, there burst upon them the din of 
arms, of steps, of voices; bayonets and rifle barrels gleamed 
before their very gate, and over the ramparts, and from the 
rocky ledge above; and a detachment of carbineers forced 
an entrance, and in a twinkling had surrounded, overcome, 
disarmed, and flung to earth whomever they found in the 
inclosure. There followed a few moments of silence, in 
which nothing was heard but the quick, labored breathing 
of the weary carbineers. 

“Give aid to the dying man!” suddenly cried out the 
youngest brigand, who was down on his knees, like the 
others, with his hands resting on the ground, and a car- 
bineer standing over him with fixed bayonet. 

“What dying man?” demanded the captain, turning 
round, dust-laden and breathless. 

“ Over there, in the corner!” replied the youth, pointing. 
They all turned to look, but no one could discern any- 
thing. 

“Under the mantle,” insisted the brigand. 

The captain, followed by the eyes of them all, approached 
the cabin, seized the mantle, and flung it aside. A general 
cry of horror arose at the pitiful sight revealed. The 
wretched prisoner, still kneeling on the ground, with his 
arms twisted behind him, and his head hanging limply on 
his breast, was such a mass of bruises, wounds, and blood, 
that he seemed as though flayed alive. He made an effort 
to raise his head. 

“ Unbind him at once!” shouted the captain. ‘‘ Give him 
some water! ” 

Three carbineers sprang forward, loosed his bonds, raised 
him to a sitting posture, and began to examine his wounds. 
The others, blind with rage, began to beat the brigands with 
the butts of their muskets. 

“No violence!” cried the captain. Then turning towards 
the youngest brigand, he said: ‘Answer my questions!” 

The carbineer who was guarding the lad allowed him 
to rise to his feet. 
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“When was this man taken?” asked the captain. “Tell 
the truth first, before you die.” 

“That man,” began the youth, in a strangled tone, still 
trembling with fright and horror, “that carbineer,—they 
took him this morning,—they brought him here,—they 
bound him,—they tried to make him speak,—but he 
wouldn’t,—he didn’t speak,—then they sprang upon him,— 
I saw it all, oh, my God! my God!” 

“But who are you?” cried the captain, snatching his 
cap from his head. 

All the others turned and exclaimed, “ Why, it is a 
woman!” 

“Ves!” shouted the other, almost like one insane, “I 
am a woman,—they took me by force,—it was two weeks 
ago,—they put a knife to my throat,—they led me around 
with them. But I have not stained my hands with blood, 
no! I swear it! I went with them only to keep them from 
killing me! I come from San Severo, I am only a poor 
peasant girl,—” 

“Why didn’t you put a bullet through the head of one 
of these brutes?” 

“T hadn’t the courage,—they would have put me to the 
torture,—you ought to see the things they can do. I thought 
I should go mad! If you could have seen,—But he,—” 
she indicated the wounded man,—“ he bore it like a god! he 
suffered everything, and he did not speak a word; not a 
single word!” 

“Drag these cowardly wretches to the feet of their vic- 
tim!” cried the captain. 

The carbineers dragged the three brigands in front of 
the sufferer, around whose head a handkerchief was bound, 
covering his face. The captain bent over the poor fellow, 
who began to show signs of returning consciousness. 

“T am here!” he cried. “You are saved! You are in 
the hands of your comrades! Take courage! Look! Your 
assassins are on their knees before you!” 

The carbineer raised his head slowly and shivered all 
over. Then he stretched out his hand, placed it on the head 
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of the brigand chief, withdrew it again, smiled with lips 
that still dripped blood,—thrust his head forward,—and 
spat in the brigand’s face. 

“What in the world is that?” asked the captain, pick- 
ing up something white and soft and shapeless that it seemed 
to him had fallen from the victim’s mouth. 

“ Tne—reply—to the colonel,” answered the sufferer in 
a very weak voice. 

“To the colonel at San Severo? My answer? The one 
that I gave you this morning?” 

The carbineer made a sign that it was. 

The captain leaned over him impulsively, put his arms 
around the soldier’s neck, and kissed him on the forehead; 
then sprang to his feet, and cried to his troops: 

“Bow low in the presence of this hero, my children! 
He was on his way to the colonel, with the letter announc- 
ing that we were starting, and the hour and place where 
we were going. If the brigands had read it, they would 
have escaped. He put it in his mouth, refused to speak 
so as not to betray himself, and bore all those tortures in 
silence! He is a hero, a martyr, a noble soul!” 

“He is! He is!” cried all the carbineers in unison, in 
a voice that came from the bottom of their hearts. 

“ Kiss his feet, you vermin!” cried the captain to the 
brigands. 

One after the other, dragging themselves across the 
ground like snakes, the three brigands kissed the feet of 
the wounded man. 

“Captain,” the woman then cried out, looking at him 
with half-crazed eyes, “I could have given them warning 
when I saw you coming,—I didn’t give warning. I let you 
come. Do mea favor in return. I am a ruined woman,— 
I can never return home again,—let me be shot with the 
others!” 

“No!” cried the wounded man, making an extreme ef- 
fort. 

They all turned toward him. 

“You,” continued the poor fellow, in hardly audible 
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tones, reaching out a blood-stained hand toward the woman, 
“You must perform a work of charity.” 

“What is it? Tell me! My God! I beg of you in the 
name of mercy!” cried the woman, flinging herself with 
clasped hands at his feet. 

‘Remain with me,” murmured the sufferer. 

“Where?” demanded the woman. 

“Everywhere!” They all exchanged glances of amaze- 
ment. 

“What do you mean?” asked the woman. 

“You have not seen all my injuries,’ replied the ‘car- 
bineer. “ Look!” and he raised the handkerchief that cov- 
ered his face. They all pressed forward anxiously to see, 
then uttered a broken cry of horror and pity. The un- 
happy man was blind. 

“To your death!” the soldiers all howled iiperken fall- 
ing upon the brigands with kicks and blows of their mus- 
kets. “To your death!” The captain’s voice was drowned 
beneath the tumult; the carbineers flung themselves forth, 
dragging the assassins with them in their precipitous down- 
ward rush. 

“Will you do—this work—of charity?” the sufferer, 
asked the woman when they were left alone. The woman 
raised her eyes toward heaven and said: 

“My life is yours!” 

Then, as their hands met, a deafening discharge of mus- 
ketry from lower down in the valley came like a salute in 
honor of the noble compact which for the past ten years has 
united this devoted woman to the hero. 
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By GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO 


This and the other tales from Boccaccio in this volume are 
admirable illustrations of the fourteenth-century notion of romance. 
The swift and violent changes of fortune, the frequent change of 
place furnished a constant surprise and aroused the naive wonder 
of readers in an age when travel was slow and difficult. With all 
our globe-trotting there are few of us today who will not yield 
to the charm of these simple old romances. 


sh ioe to Sicily is a little island called Lipari, in which 
not long since, lived a lady of a worthy family, named 
Constantia, with whom was in love a young gentleman of 
the same island, called Martuccio Gomito, one of an ex- 
cellent character, and very eminent in his way. She also 
had the same regard for him, so that she was never easy 
but when she saw him. He, therefore, desirous of marry- 
ing her, asked her father’s consent, who replied, that as the 
suitor was in poor circumstances, he would never give it. 
Martuccio, grieved to see himself rejected on account of 
his poverty, fitted out a little vessel, with some of his friends 
and relations, and made a resolution never to return to 
Lipari till he should be rich. Sailing away, he cruised on 
the coasts of Barbary, taking everything of less force than 
himself that came in his way. Fortune was favorable 
enough to him, could he have set bounds to his desires; 
but not being satisfied, either he or his friends, with being 
very rich, and willing still to be more so, it happened that 
they were taken by some Saracen ships, after making a most 
obstinate defense, when being plundered of all they had 
gotten, and the greatest part of them slain, after sinking 
the ship, he was carried prisoner to Tunis, where he suffered 
a long and miserable confinement. 
In the meantime news was brought to Lipari, from divers 
hands, that they were all drowned; which was such an 
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affliction to the lady, that she resolved not to survive it; 
and not having the heart to make away with herself by any 
violent means, she chose to lay herself under a necessity of 
meeting with her death. Accordingly she went privately 
one night to the haven, where she found by chance a small 
fishing boat, at liberty from the other ships, and furnished 
with sails and oars. Getting into this, and having rowed 
a little way into the sea, she threw away her oars and rud- 
der, and committed herself entirely to the mercy of the 
winds, supposing of necessity, that as the boat was empty, 
and nobody to steer it, either it must overset, or else dash 
against some rock, and so break to pieces ; and that, in either 
case, she could not escape if she would. Wrapping her 
head then in a mantle, she laid herself down, weeping, at 
the bottom of the boat. But it happened differently from 
what she imagined; for it being a gentle north wind, and no 
sea, the boat rode it out all that night, and till the follow- 
ing evening, when it was brought within a hundred miles 
of Tunis, to a strand near a town called Susa; whilst the 
poor lady thought nothing either of her being near the 
land, or upon the wide sea, having never looked up from 
the time of her laying herself down, nor meaning ever to 
do so. 

Now it happened, just as the boat struck against the 
shore, that a poor woman was taking away some nets which 
had been drying in the sun. Perceiving the boat come full 
sail against the shore, and supposing the people to be all 
asleep in it, she stepped into it, and finding only this lady, 
she called several times to her before she could make her 
hear, she being fast asleep; and seeing by her dress that 
she was a Christian, she inquired of her in Latin how it 
happened that she had arrived there in the boat all alone. 
The lady hearing her talk in Latin was apprehensive that a 
different wind had driven her back to Lipari; and getting 
up, and looking all around her, without knowing anything 
of the country, she inquired where she was! 

The good woman replied, “ Daughter, vou are near Susa, 
in Barbary”; which the lady hearing, sorely lamented that 
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she had not met with the death she had coveted ;. fearing 
also, with regard to her modesty, and not knowing what 
to do, she sat down, and began to weep. The good woman, 
seeing this, had pity on her, and after much persuasion 
brought her to her little hut, where she told her at length 
in what manner she had come thither. The good woman 
then finding that she was fasting, set coarse bread with 
some dressed fish and water before her, and prevailed upon 
her to eat a little. 

Constantia now inquired of the good woman who she 
was, that she talked Latin so well? The hostess told her, 
that she was of Trapani, that her name was Carapresa, and 
that she was servant to some Christian fishermen. The lady 
hearing that name, and full of grief as she was, began to 
conceive some hope from it, yet could she give no account 
why, only that she thought she had heard the name before. 
Her desire to die was now much abated; and without tell- 
ing the woman who she was, or whence she came, she 
begged of her to have pity on her youth, and give her such 
counsel as might enable her to avoid any injury that should 
be offered to her. The good woman left her in the hut, 
till she had taken care of her nets, when she covered her 
with her mantle, and conducted her to Susa, saying to her, 

“Constantia, I will bring you to the house of an old 
Saracen lady, whom I work for sometimes; she is very 
charitable, and I dare say, on my recommendation, will 
receive you, as though you were her own child; you must 
study then to oblige her as much as possible, till it shall 
please Heaven to send you better fortune.” Accordingly, 
she did as she had promised. 

The old lady, upon hearing the poor woman’s account 
of Constantia, looked earnestly at her, and began to weep; 
she afterwards led her into the house, where she and some 
other women lived together, without having a man amongst 
them, employing themselves in embroideries and other kinds 
of needlework. In a few days she had learned to work 
in the same way, and behaved herself in such a manner that 
they were extremely delighted with her company; and at 
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length she made herself mistress of their language. In 
this manner she continued at Susa, being given over at 
home for lost. 

In the meantime it happened that one Mariabdela being 
in possession of the kingdom of Tunis, a young lord of 
great birth and power in the kingdom of Grenada also laid 
claim to it, and assembled a powerful army to drive him 
out of the country. This came to the ears of Martuccio 
Gomito, who was still in prison, and was well acquainted 
with the Berber language. Understanding, also, that the 
king had made great preparations for his defense, he said 
to one of his keepers, 

“Could I but speak to his majesty, my heart forebodes 
that I could give him such counsel as should assure him of 
victory.” 

The keeper reported this to his master, and he imme- 
diately informed the king, who then sent for Martuccio, 
and demanded what counsel it was that he had to give him? 

“My lord,” he replied, “if I am sufficiently acquainted, 
since I have been in this country, with your manner of 
fighting, it should seem to me as if you depended principally 
upon your archers: now if I can contrive a way whereby 
your enemies would want arrows, at the time that you had 
plenty of them, I suppose you will think then the battle 
would be yours.” 

“Without doubt,” replied the king, “if you can do that, 
I shall make no question of being conqueror.” 

Martuccio then added, “ My lord, it may easily be done, 
if you please, and I will show you which way. You must 
have much finer cords made for your archers’ bows than 
are commonly used; you must also have the notches of your 
arrows made to suit these small strings: but this must be 
done so privately that the enemy hear nothing of it, be- 
cause they would then provide accordingly. Now the rea- 
son is this: after your enemies shall have discharged. all 
their arrows, and likewise after your own bowmen shall 
have made an end of theirs, you know that they will then 
gather up your own darts, in order to shoot them back 
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upon you, while your archers will do the same with theirs: 
but your arrows will be useless to the enemy, because those 
small notches will not suit their great strings; on the con- 
trary, the slender cords of your archers will very well re- 
_ ceive the large notches of their arrows; and thus your 

people will have plenty of darts, when their adversaries 
shall be entirely unprovided.” 

The king, who was a most wise lord, was pleased with 
the advice, and followed it, by which means he got the 
victory; Martuccio was consequently in high favor, and 
soon attained to great power and wealth. 

These things were soon noised over the country; till at 
length Constantia heard that her lover, whom she had 
thought dead, was yet alive. The flame of her love, which 
had been so long extinct, now broke out afresh and with 
greater vigor, and with it her hopes revived; insomuch, 
that she related all that had happened to her to the good 
lady, acquainting her that she desired to go to Tunis, there 
to satisfy her eyes with beholding what fame had long 
rung into her ears. The lady commended her design, and, 
as she had been hitherto a sort of mother to her, em- 
barked with her. On arriving at Tunis, they were enter- 
tained together at the house of one of the old lady’s rela- 
tions; and Carapresa, whom they had carried with them, 
being sent to learn what she could about Martuccio, re- 
ported that he was alive, and in great repute. The lady 
then resolving that she would be the person to acquaint 
him that his Constantia was there, went one fine day to his 
house, and said to him, 

“Sir, one of your servants from Lipari is now a captive 
in my house, and has a desire to speak to you in private; 
for which purpose, that nobody might be intrusted with 
the secret, he desired that I would go myself to tell you.” 

Martuccio gave her thanks, and followed her thither. 
As soon as the young lady saw him, she was perfectly 
overcome with joy, and being unable to refrain, threw her 
arms about his neck; whilst calling to mind her long suf- 
ferings and present transports, she burst out into a flood 
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of tears. Martuccio stood some time in amazement, till 
at last he said, with a sigh, 

“O, my Constantia, are you alive? It is some time since 
I heard you were lost; nor have there been any tidings of 
you since.” 

And, having said this, he embraced her with a great deal 
of tenderness and affection. She then related to him all 
that had befallen her, as well as the respect with which she 
had been honored by the good lady: when, after much dis- 
course together, he went straight to the king, and made him 
acquainted with-the whole story, adding, that, with his 
consent, he intended to espouse her according to the man- 
ner of our laws. 

The king was greatly surprised with the narration, and, 
sending for her, received the same account from her own 
mouth. He then said, “ Lady, you have well earned your 
husband ”; then ordering many rich presents to be brought, 
he gave part to her, and part to him, and desired them to do 
what was most agreeable to themselves. Martuccio was 
very thankful to the lady who had entertained Constantia, 
and made her a suitable acknowledgment; and, taking their 
leave of her, not without many tears, they embarked—hav- 
ing Carapresa along with them—for Lipari, where they 
were received with inexpressible joy; and, the nuptials being 
celebrated with the greatest magnificence, they lived long 
together in the greatest tranquillity and comfort. 
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THE PRISONER’S WIFE 


By SEBASTIANO ERIZZO 


In the book of golden deeds a glorious chapter is filled with 
the heroism of woman. The Italians contribute handsomely. In 
this volume more than a half dozen noble examples will be found, 
ranging from this story of ancient days to the incident of modern 
Neapolitan life related by Serao in Terno Secco. 


At the period when the tyrant Nicocles swayed the 

scepter of Sicyon, alike feared and hated by its citizens, 
two only were found who, equally distinguished by their 
rank, their wealth, and their spirit, disdained longer to bear 
the intolerable weight of his oppression. Surpassing their 
fellow citizens as well in courage as in rank, they were the 
first to conspire together how they might best achieve the 
freedom of their native place, though even by the death 
of its despotic ruler, aware that the seeds of liberty are 
best watered with the blood of its enemies. With this view, 
having fixed upon a certain hour and spot, they waited with 
much anxiety for the period of its accomplishment, but, 
seized with a sudden panic when the moment arrived, one 
of the two conspirators refused to proceed any further in 
the affair. Not satisfied with this, and afraid of being 
anticipated by his colleague, he went instantly to the palace 
of the tyrant, and the better to ingratiate himself, acquainted 
him with the whole transaction, affecting at the same time 
to have given ear to it only with a view of revealing the 
real author to the king, as was the duty of every loyal sub- 
ject. Having in this manner been made acquainted with 
the full particulars of the conspiracy, Nicocles, giving en- 
tire credit to the account, dispatched forthwith a company 
of his guards to the residence of Timocrates, with orders 
to level the gates with the ground and to bear the traitor 
alive into his presence. 
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The noble citizen was in this way seized and carried be- 
fore the tyrant, who, having feasted his eyes with the sight 
of his victim and thrown him into one of his most horrid 
dungeons, condemned him on the very same day to die. 
But as it was the custom of those times that such as were 
found guilty of capital crimes should be executed during 
the night within the walls of their dungeon, when their 
cries could not be heard, Timocrates was thus condemned 
to suffer on the following evening. When tidings of this 
terrible punishment came to the ears of his poor consort, 
Arsinoe, who was most tenderly attached to her husband, 
so great was her, surprise and terror as well-nigh to de- 
prive her of existence. On recovering sufficiently to dweil 
upon the dreadful subject, she long revolved every means 
that her affection could suggest of averting so heavy and 
unexpected a calamity. She well knew how worse than 
unavailing it would be to pour her prayers and tears at the 
feet of the tyrant, a measure that might crown their suffer- 
ings by bringing along with it the dishonor as well as the 
death of her husband. She resolved, then, to think and to 
act only for herself; and it was not long before her in- 
genuity supplied her with an idea, which with fearless 
breast she prepared to carry into speedy effect. 

On the evening that her consort was to suffer, no sooner 
was it twilight, than, wrapping herself in a dark cloak and 
veiling her beauty in deep black crape, she took her fearful 
and solitary way, without acquainting a single friend with 
her purpose, towards the dungeon prepared for the tomb 
of all she held most dear. On her arrival, taking aside one 
of the guards, she besought him, bitterly weeping while 
she spoke, to permit her to see her husband for a few mo- 
ments before he died, and to yield her the sad consolation 
of a last tear, a last embrace, without which they should 
neither of them die in peace. Touched at her deep and pas- 
sionate distress, the rest of the guards gathered round her, 
and unable long to resist her entreaties, they all of them, 
catching the soft mfection from each other, at length agreed 
to let her pass. 
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On beholding her husband, however, instead of longer 
giving way to womanly lamentations and tears, Arsinoe 
assumed all the fortitude of a heroine, boldly yet sweetly 
advising and consoling him, while she entreated him no 
longer to despair. Then, hastily acquainting him with her 
plan, she began to array him in her own dress, and having 
disguised his face in the thick veil, and thrown the cloak 
over his shoulders, she took one kiss, breathed a soft fare- 
well, and quietly assumed his place. The guards, believing 
that it was the lady returning apparently drowned in grief, 
offered no sort of opposition; and in a little while Timoc- 
rates was beyond the limits of the tyrant’s sway. 

But the hour was come when the executioner proceeded 
with the guards to receive his victim from their hands, 
bearing along with him the infernal implements of his trade. 
What was their surprise, on approaching nearer, to lay 
their unhallowed hands upon a gentle and beauteous lady, 
whe was immediately borne by the executioner into the 
tyrant’s presence, to learn in what way he was to proceed. 
Here she was received with scowling and terrific looks, 
while she appeared wholly unable to answer the threats and 
inquiries of the incensed prince. Vainly attempting to hide 
her terror, she again and again burst into tears whenever 
she prepared to speak, so as even to awaken some touch of 
compassion in the tyrant’s obdurate breast. 

“Be not so much alarmed, lady,” he continued in an 
altered tone, “what is it you fear? Only reveal the real 
motives which led you to set my power at defiance, to rescue 
my prisoner, a traitor doomed to death, and to deceive my 
guards.” 

“Neither,” replied Arsinoe, “ was it to defy your power 
nor to deceive your officers; it was love, only love and 
pity for my unhappy husband that impelled me to it; and 
I would hazard much, much more, even more than life it- 
self, did I possess it, for his sake. -When the fearful tid- 
ings burst upon me, when I heard that he was condemned 
to suffer an ignominious death, and when I reflected upon 
his whole life and conduct, nor found the slightest cause 
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for blame or for your princely displeasure, I was determined 
to peril everything for his rescue. This I have done, and 
succeeded ; and I willingly yield me a victim, if such I must 
be, in his place. Yet I would still hope that you will not 
behold my affliction and my tears unmoved; but attribute 
all my error and my crime to the tender love I bore him, 
a love which grew up with our earliest years, and which is 
such that you must tear away my heart-strings before I can 
quietly see him perish. Surely, then, you cannot pretend 
to exercise any law against true and devoted affection: 
severe as you are esteemed to be, you would not punish me 
for feelings over which I have no control.” 

Such was the affecting appeal of the wretched Arsinoe, 
which produced so extraordinary an effect upon the mind 
of Nicocles, that, cruel and unforgiving as he naturally was, 
and vehemently exasperated against Timocrates in par- 
ticular, he yet felt his fury and indignation die away within 
him at the sound of her mournful words. He therefore 
admitted her conjugal affection to be a sufficient justifica- 
tion of her conduct, and dismissed her uninjured from his 
presence. But not so fortunate were the guards, whose 
humanity was deserving of a better fate. Against them 
his wrath burned with unmitigated fury. 

“And now seize me those caitiff villains,” cried the ty- 
rant, “ who, false to their trust, permitted access to my pris- 
oner. Their blood be upon their own heads, for I will never 
consent to be thus wholly cheated out of my revenge.” 

The unhappy guards were accordingly led to execution 
by the hired mercenaries of the tyrant. In the course of 
a short time, Arsinoe, having obtained tidings of her hus- 
band, disguised herself in male attire, and accompanied by 
a single faithful servant fled secretly from her house, and 
joined the object of her love in a distant and secure retire- 
ment. 


’ 
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GISIPPUS’ SACRIFICE 
By GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO 


The heroism of friendship, a favorite topic in ancient story, 
has seldom been better celebrated than in the present romance. 
As one critic puts it: “ The story ranks high among serious Italian 
novels. The internal conflict of Titus—the subsequent contest 
between the friends—the harangue of Titus to the two assembled 
families, and the beautiful eulogy on friendship which terminates 
the tale, form the most eloquent passages in the Decameron, or 
perhaps in the Italian language.” 


T the time when Octavius Cesar (afterwards Augustus) 

governed the empire as one of the triumvirate, there 
dwelt at Rome a gentleman called Publius Quintus Fulvius, 
who, having a son named Titus Quintus Fulvius, a youth of 
wonderful parts and learning, sent him to Athens to study 
philosophy, and recommended him to a gentleman there, 
called Chremes, who was his old friend. This noble per- 
son kept him in his own house, as a companion to a son of 
his own, named Gisippus, and they were both put under 
the tuition of a philosopher, whose name was Aristippus. 
Being brought up thus together, their ways and tempers 
were so conformable that a brotherly affection and strict 
friendship sprang up between them, inseparable by any 
other accident than death, nor had they either happiness or 
repose but in each other’s company. They began their 
studies together, and proceeded, for they had each an un- 
common genius, to the greatest depths of philosophy with 
equal steps and marvelous applause. Thus they went on 
for three years, to the great joy of Chremes, who seemed 
to have the same regard for both, when it chanced that he 
died, being stricken in years, at which they manifested 
equal sorrow; nor could it be well said which was the more 
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A few months afterwards, the friends and relations of 
Gisippus came to see him, and began, along with Titus, to. 
comfort and persuade him to take a wife, recommending a 
townswoman of theirs, a lady of extraordinary beauty and 
family, about sixteen years of age; and the time of their 
marriage drawing near, Gisippus prevailed upon Titus, who 
had not yet seen her, to go with him to pay her a visit. 
Coming then to the house, and she seating herself between 
them, Titus, considering the charms of his friend’s betrothed 
spouse, began to view her with the greatest attention; and 
being immoderately taken with every part and every feature 
of her, and praising them secretly to himself, he soon grew 
as much enamored as ever man in the world was with a 
woman, without, however, showing the least outward sign 
of it. After they had stayed some time, they left her, and 
returned home; and Titus, going into his chamber by him- 
self, began to reflect upon what he had seen, and the more 
he thought, the more he grew in love. Recollecting him- 
self at last, after many passionate sighs, he broke out to 
this effect: 

“Ah! unhappy Titus, where and on whom hast thou 
fixed thy heart, thy affections, and thy whole hope? Know- 
est thou not, that, for the favors received from Chremes 
and his family, as well as the close friendship betwixt thee 
and Gisippus, to whom she is espoused, thou oughtest to 
reverence her as a sister? Whom, then, dost thou love? 
Why suffer thyself to be thus ensnared? To what pur- 
pose that deceitful hope? Open the eyes of thy under- 
standing, O miserable man! and know thyself. Listen to 
reason, curb thy inordinate appetite, moderate thy ir- 
regular desires, and direct them to a different object; 
subdue thy passion in the beginning, and be thy own 
master whilst it is in thy power. It is not fit, what thou 
desirest: it is not honest. What thou art in pursuit of, 
even wert thou sure to obtain it, which thou art not, thou 
oughtest to flee from, if thou hadst any regard to what 
true friendship and thy own duty both require. What, then, 
wilt thou do? To act reasonably, thou must quit this love.” 
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Then, calling to mind the lady, and renouncing what he 
had before alleged, he said, 

“The laws of love are of greater force than any other; 
they annul those of friendship, or even the laws divine. 
How often has a father loved his daughter, a brother his 
sister? which are much stranger things than for one friend 
to love another friend’s wife. Besides, I am young, and 
youth is entirely subject to the government of love. What 
that directs, then, I approve. Let people of more years 
think of what is honest: I can will nothing but to love. 
This her beauty commands from everyone. How am I 
then to blame? I love her, not because she is espoused to 
my friend, but I should love her to whomsoever she be- 
longed. It is only fortune that is in fault, in having be- 
stowed her upon him; and perhaps he may be less uneasy 
at my admiring her than he would be were it any other 
person.” 

Thus he kept reasoning with himself backwards and for- 
wards, not that day and night only, but many others, inso- 
much that he neither ate nor slept, till at last he was forced 
to keep his bed. Gisippus had observed him pensive for 
some time, and now seeing him fall sick, was extremely 
grieved, and sought by all manner of means to comfort 
him, pressing earnestly to know the cause of his grief. 
Titus returned frivolous answers, wide of the truth, which 
Gisippus knew to be such; and as he was still urgent to 
know the real cause, Titus, compelled, as it were, at length 
to speak, began with sighs and tears to this effect: 

“Oh, Gisippus! if it had pleased the gods, death would 
have been much more welcome to me, than to live any 
longer, now I come to reflect that fortune has brought me 
into a strait, in which trial is to be made of my virtue, 
and I perceive that it is vanquished, to my eternal reproach. 
But I expect ere long the proper reward, namely, death, 
which will be much more dear to me than to live with the 
consciousness of my own baseness, which, as I neither can 
nor ought to conceal anything from you, I now disclose 
with shame.” 
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Here he related from the beginning the whole cause of 
his distress and his conflict within himself, as also which 
way the victory had inclined, owning his extreme passion 
for Sophronia, and declaring, on account of its dishonor- 
able nature, his resolution to die, which he hoped would 
shortly come to pass. 

Gisippus, on hearing this discourse and seeing his friend’s 
affliction, stood some time in suspense, having a love for 
the lady, though in a more moderate degree: but at length 
his friend’s life was preferred, and, sympathizing with him, 
he wept, and said, 

“ Titus, were it not that you stand more in need of com- 
fort, I should upbraid you for a breach of friendship, in 
keeping your passion so long a secret. Admitting it to be 
dishonorable, yet ought it to be no more concealed than if 
it were otherwise; for if it be the part of a friend to rejoice 
at what redounds to his friend’s credit, it is no less so to 
attempt to drive from that friend’s heart what he judges 
contrary to it. But to leave this subject, and come to that of 
which you stand most in need. That you are so passionately 
in love with Sophronia, who is affianced to me, I am not at 
all surprised, but should wonder rather if it were otherwise, 
considering her extraordinary beauty and the generosity 
of your soul, so much the more susceptible of love in pro- 
portion to the excellency of the object. The more reason, 
then, there is for your loving Sophronia, the more unjustly 
do you complain of fortune for having bestowed her upon 
me, as though your love would have been more reputable 
had she belonged to any other person. But you should 
rather be pleased that fortune has made her mine; for an 
indifferent person would have given the preference to him- 
self, which you can never suppose of me, if you hold me 
as much your friend as I really am. 

“And my reason is this: I do not remember, since the 
commencement of our friendship, that I ever possessed any- 
thing but it was as much yours as my own; and if it was 
so in every other case, it shall be the same in this. It is 
true she is my spouse, and I have loved her most affection- 
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ately, waiting with impatience the consummation of our 
nuptials: but, as your desire and passion for her are the 
stronger, be assured that she shall be conducted into my 
chamber, not as my wife, but yours. Then leave these de- 
spairing thoughts, shake off that cloudy disposition, reas- 
sume your former health and cheerful temper, and from this 
hour expect the reward and completion of your love, far 
more deserving of the lady than mine.” 

As much pleasure as Titus’s hopes afforded him, with so 
much shame was he overwhelmed from this consideration, 
that the greater his friend’s liberality, the greater the dis- 
grace it would be to accept it. Therefore, unable to re- 
frain from tears, he thus feebly replied: 

“Gisippus, your sincere and generous friendship points 
out to me what ought to be done on my part. Heaven for- 
bid that I should take her for mine, who was more de- 
servedly destined to be yours: had the gods thought her 
a fit wife for me, they would have ordered it to have been 
so. Accept thankfully, then, your own choice and her 
gift, and leave me to waste away in tears, as unworthy of 
such a blessing: for either I shall get the better of this 
passion, and so continue your friend, or else it will get the 
better of me, and J shall then be out of my misery.” 

“My dear friend,” Gisippus replied, “if our intimacy 
might permit me to force you in any respect to comply 
with my will, it is in this case that I would make use of 
such influence; if, then, you refuse to condescend to my 
entreaties, I shall, with that compulsion which is necessary 
for my friend’s welfare, take care that Sophronia be wholly 
yours. I know full well the force of love, and that many 
of its votaries have been brought by it to an unhappy end; 
I see you also in such danger that you would unavoidably 
sink under your burden; nor should I be long behind you. 
Therefore, were there no other reason, yet for my own 
sake would your life be dear to me. You, then, shall be 
possessed of her, because you will never meet with any so 
agreeable to yourself; but, for my part, I may fancy some 
other as well. There is no such generosity in this; women 
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are easier found than friends: another wife I can easily 
procure, but such a friend, perhaps, never. I can better 
transfer my affection to another than think of losing you. 
Rouse yourself, then, I entreat you, if you have any regard 
for me, from this affliction. Comfort at once both yourself 
and me, and prepare to receive the joy which your most 
passionate love so eagerly thirsts after.” 

Although Titus was ashamed to give his consent, yet 
love and his friend’s importunities at length prevailed, 
and he replied: 

“ Gisippus, in doing what you entreat and say is so much 
your desire, I know not whether I may be supposed prin- 
cipally to consult your pleasure or my own. As, there- 
fore, your liberality is such that it surmounts all shame 
in me, I will do as you command. But remember, it 1s 
not being gratified in my love only, however great that 
may be; but it is receiving my life also at your hands, for 
which I must own myself your debtor. And may the gods 
grant that I may be able, some time or other, to show how 
much I think myself obliged by your manifesting a greater 
regard for me than I had for myself!” 

After this was over, Gisippus said to him, “ Titus, in 
order that we succeed in this affair, I hold it best to take 
this method: you know everything is concluded between 
Sophronia’s friends and mine, and were I now to declare 
my refusal of her, it would be a matter of great reproach, 
and I should forever offend both her relations and mine, 
though the latter I should not so much regard, could I be 
assured you would obtain her by that means: but I am 
afraid lest in such case they should bestow her upon some 
other person, and so you lose what I gained not. If you 
think well of it, then, I intend to proceed in the affair and 
bring her home as my own spouse, when you shail privately 
. be put to bed to her, as if she were your wife, and at a 
proper time the affair shall be made public; if they approve 
of it, it will be well; if otherwise, the thing will be done, 
and cannot then be undone, for which reason they must 
be satisfied.” 
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Titus approved of this stratagem, and as soon as he was 
perfectly recovered, Gisippus brought Sophronia home with 
great rejoicings, when the women put her into his bed, and 
departed. Now Titus’s chamber adjoined that of Gisippus, 
so that a person might go out of one into the other; Gisip- 
pus, therefore, having put out the lights, went silently to 
Titus, and told him that he might now go to bed to his 
lady. Upon this, Titus was so overcome with shame, that’ 
he began to repent, and refused it. But Gisippus, who was 
as much his friend as he had always professed himself, 
after a long contest, sent him to her; when having got into 
bed, he softly asked if she was willing to be his wife. She, 
thinking it was Gisippus, replied, “ Yes.” Then taking a 
ring of value, and putting it upon her finger, he said, “ And 
I will be your husband.” Thus everything was consum- 
mated, she thinking all the time that she was with Gisippus. 

By this time Publius, the father of Titus, departed this 
life, when letters came to Titus, requiring him quickly to 
depart for Rome upon his private affairs, which he instantly 
resolved upon, designing also to take with him Sophronia 
and Gisippus. But not seeing how this could well be man- 
aged, without his first making a full discovery of what had 
been done, he therefore one day called her into the cham- 
ber, and told her the whole affair, which he made clear to 
her by many remarkable circumstances. Upon this she 
gazed first at-one, and then the other, with extreme confu- 
sion, andi at length burst into tears, complaining bitterly of 
Gisippus’s trick upon her; but before she made any stir 
about it in the house, she went directly to her father’s, and 
declared to him: and her mother the whole treachery, affirm- 
ing that she was not the wife of Gisippus as they imagined, 
but of Titus. 

This was a most grievous thing both to them and all her 
relations, who complained heavily of Gisippus, and there 
was much disturbance and confusion about it. Great was 
the resentment of his own relations, as well as hers, and 
all declared him worthy not of reproof only, but severe 
chastisement. But he, notwithstanding, justified what he 
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had done, averring that thanks were rather due to him 
from her friends, inasmuch as he had married her to one 
better than himself. Titus, on his part, beheld all this with 
great concern, and knowing it to be the temper of the 
Greeks to make a mighty noise and stir when no opposition 
is made, but where there is any resistance then to be tame 
and submissive, he resolved to bear their reproaches no 
longer without a reply, and having an Attic genius, with a 
true Roman spirit, he had all Gisippus’s and Sophronia’s 
friends summoned together into a temple, and coming 
thither, accompanied only by Gisippus, he addressed the 
expecting multitude in the following manner: 

“Tt is the opinion of many philosophers that we mortals 
do nothing but what is preordained by the immortal gods, 
whence some conclude that our actions are determined by 
a fatal necessity, although others refer that necessity to 
things already past. Whoever has regard to either of these 
tenets, must allow that to find fault with what cannot be 
revoked is, in other terms, to quarrel with Providence, 
whom we should believe to govern by perpetual laws, not 
subject to error, both us and all our affairs; and yet you 
yourselves are the people that presume to do this, if it be 
true, as I hear, that you are continually exclaiming against 
my marriage with Sophronia, whom you had given to 
Gisippus, never considering that it was decreed from the 
beginning that she should not be his wife, but mine, as the 
event now proves. However, as the secrets of Providence 
are too knotty and intricate a subject for most people to 
comprehend, I am willing to suppose that no regard is had 
to what is done here below, and shall confine myself al- 
together to the dictates of human reason. Speaking, there- 
fore, in that manner, I am forced to do two things con- 
trary to my natural temper: to commend myself, and to 
blame or lessen other people. But as I shall keep strictly 
to the truth in both respects, and the nature of the case re- 
quires me to do both, I therefore proceed. 

“Your complaints arise more from rage than reason; you 
are continually reviling Gisippus because he generously 
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parted with a lady whom you designed to be his wife. This 
action, nevertheless, deserves the highest commendation, 
and that for two reasons. First, because he has thereby 
performed a most noble act of friendship; and secondly, 
he has acted more wisely than you yourselves would have 
done. How far the sacred bonds of friendship oblige one 
friend to go for another, I shall not at present examine, 
but content myself barely with reminding you that they 
are much stronger than the ties of blood. Our friends are 
our own choice, but our relations we receive at the hands 
of fortune. If, therefore, Gisippus, who is my friend, 
valued my life beyond your favor, you need not be 
surprised. 

“But, secondly, I will show, by divers instances, seeing 
that you know little of Providence and much less of the 
effects of friendships, that he has proved himself wiser 
than you all. You gave Sophronia to him, being a young 
gentleman and a philosopher; he bestowed her on a young 
gentleman and a philosopher also. You gave her to an 
Athenian; he conferred her upon a Roman. You gave 
her to one of a good family; he to a person of a better. 
You to one that was rich; he to another much richer. You 
to one who but little esteemed and scarcely knew her; he 
to one that loved her as his own life. Consider, then, what 
I have said, article by article. We are of equal years, and 
our studies have been the same; he, indeed, is an Athenian, 
and I a Roman, but no one can pretend to put those two 
cities in comparison. Rome is an independent, free city; 
Athens, a tributary one. Rome is mistress of the whole 
world; whilst Athens is under her subjection. Rome is 
justly famed for arms, extent of empire, and for all sorts 
of polite learning; whilst Athens is only remarkable for a 
little philosophy. And though you see me here a scholar, 
and of no great account, yet I am not descended from the 
dregs of the people. My houses and the public places are 
filled with the statues of my ancestors, and our annals 
record the numberless triumphs of the Quintii brought 
home by them into the Roman Capital. Nor has time it- 
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self tarnished our glory, but the luster of our house con- 
tinues the same as ever. 

“T say nothing of my wealth, out of mere shame, re- 
membering that a virtuous poverty was the noblest patri- 
mony of the ancient Romans: but if you be of a different 
opinion, and think with the ignorant multitude there is any 
real excellence in riches, I can then tell you that I am 
abundantly provided, not from my own covetous desires, but 
by the gift of fortune. I knew very well that you desired 
his alliance, as he is of your own city: but why should not 
I be as much esteemed by you at Rome, considering that 
you will then have a faithful friend and advocate in all your 
affairs, both public and private? Upon all these grounds I 
must conclude that Gisippus has judged more wisely than 
yourselves. Sophronia is married to a noble and wealthy 
citizen of Rome, one of an ancient family, and a friend of 
Gisippus; therefore, whoever makes any complaint or stir 
about it, neither does as he ought, nor yet knows what 
he does. 

“But some, perhaps, may say, ‘We do not so much 
blame the thing, as the manner in which it was done, she 
being made his wife, as it were, by stealth.’ Why, this is 
no such strange matter! How many examples are there 
of this kind in the world? Do not daughters marry with- 
out their parents’ consent? Some go into foreign countries 
with their gallants, and others never discover their mar- 
riages at all, till their appearance or lying-in does it for 
them. Now there is nothing like this in Sophronia’s case; 
she was decently and honorably disposed of by Gisippus 
to me. 

“Others may allege that she was married to a person 
for whom she was never designed; but those complaints 
are now exceedingly foolish, and to no purpose whatever. 
Fortune makes use of strange methods sometimes to bring 
things to pass. What is it to me, whether it be a cobbler 
or a philosopher that does any business of mine, or whether 
it be in public or private, provided the end be good? In- 
deed, if I find the cobbler indiscreet in his management, he 
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shall have no more to do for me; but still I am obliged to 
thank him when he does me any real service. Gisippus . 
has married Sophronia well; then to what purpose is it 
how he did it? If you question his prudence, let him have 
no more of your daughters to dispose of; but still thank 
him for providing so well for this one. I never meant to 
throw a stain upon your family, in the person of Sophronia; 
and though I married her in that manner, I neither came 
as a ravisher nor one refusing your alliance; I was 
charmed with her beauty and virtue; and fearing, if I pro- 
ceeded in the usual way, that you would never give your 
consent, on account of my taking her away to Rome, I 
therefore had recourse to this artifice and made Gisippus 
espouse her for me. 

“Moreover, though I loved her most immoderately, yet, 
to show you that my designs were strictly honorable, I 
first espoused her with my own ring, as she can bear me 
witness, asking her whether she was willing to take me for 
her husband, when she made answer that she was; if she 
was deceived, she herself is to blame for not asking me 
who I was. 

“This, then, is the mighty crime committed by him as a 
friend, and me as a lover: for this you lay snares for and 
threaten his life. What could you do more, had he given 
her to the veriest scoundrel in the universe? But letting 
this alone for the present, the time is now come, on account 
of my father’s unexpected death, for my returning to 
Rome; and as I intend to take Sophronia along with me, I 
have thought it proper to declare what might otherwise 
have been kept secret. If you be wise, you will take it in 
good part; for, were I capable of such an action, I might 
basely have left her. But Heaven forbid that such a thought 
should ever enter the breast of a Roman! 

“Sophronia, therefore, is mine by the will of Heaven, 
the laws of men, the generosity of my friend, and the inno- 
cent artifice wherewith love inspired me; whilst you, think- 
ing yourself wiser than other people, or even the gods 
themselves, contest my title two ways, both very injurious 
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to me: first, by seeking to detain Sophronia, over whom 
you have no more power than I choose to give you; and, 
secondly, by your ill treatment of my friend, to whom your- 
selves are greatly obliged. How indiscreet you are in both 
respects I shall not say at present, but will only advise you 
amicably to give up your resentment and deliver Sophro- 
nia to me, that I may depart your friend and continue so; 
assuring you, whether you be pleased or otherwise with 
what is done, that if you offer to proceed in a different 
manner, I will then take Gisippus along with me; and when 
I come to Rome, fetch her, who is mine by right, in spite 
of you all, from amongst you, making you sensible, at the 
same time, what it is to incur the just displeasure of the 
Romans.” - 

After Titus had done speaking, he took Gisippus by the 
hand, and went out with him, knitting his brows, and show- 
ing all the marks of passion at those within the temple, 
whilst they, moved partly with the reasons he had given, 
and partly terrified with his last words, thought it better 
to admit him as a relation, since Gisippus had refused it, 
than to lose the alliance of one, and procure the enmity of 
the other. So they went with one accord and told him 
that they consented he should have Sophronia, and should 
esteem him as their kinsman and Gisippus as their friend. 
Having made a solemn agreement with him to that effect, 
they departed, delivering Sophronia up to him; and she, 
being wise enough to make a virtue of necessity, imme- 
diately transferred to Titus the love she had borne to 
Gisippus, and went with him to Rome, where she was re- 
ceived with great honor and respect. 

Gisippus continued at Athens in little esteem with the 
people, and powerful parties were now formed against 
him, insomuch that he was at length driven from the place, 
and doomed with all his family to perpetual banishment. 
Being thus destitute of all friends, and no better than a 
common beggar, he traveled, as well as he could to Rome, 
to see if Titus would take notice of him. Finding that his 
friend was alive and in great favor with the people, he 
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inquired for his house, and went thither, waiting till he 
should come past. Not daring to speak a word, on account 
of his poverty, he yet put himself in the way, in hopes that 
he would recollect and challenge him; but he passed by, 
and Gisippus, imagining that he had seen and despised 
him, and calling to mind what he had formerly done for 
him, went away confounded with grief and despair. 

It was now night, he had been fasting all that day, and 
being without a penny of money in his pocket, and desiring 
nothing so much as to die, he rambled about, without 
knowing whither, till he came to a solitary part of the city, 
where he found a great cavern and went into it, intending 
to pass the night there; then laying himself down, almost 
naked, upon the hard ground, he wept himself asleep. To 
this place two thieves, who had been robbing all night, came 
with their booty towards break of day, and quarreling to- 
gether about it, one killed the other and departed. This 
Gisippus perceiving, and thinking he had now found a 
way to die without even laying hands upon himself, he 
stayed there till the officers, who had notice of the murder, 
came and hurried him violently away. Upon examination, 
he confessed that he had committed the deed and had not 
the power afterwards to stir from the place. On this 
Marcus Varro, who was the pretor, gave sentence that he 
should be crucified, as was the usual manner of death in 
those cases. 

Now it happened, by good chance, that Titus came into 
the hall at the very time, and looking attentively in the 
prisoner’s face, and hearing the cause of his condemnation, 
he instantly knew him to be Gisippus. He wondered, 
therefore, greatly at this change of fortune, and what could 
bring him thither, and was determined, at all events, to 
save him: but seeing no other way but by accusing him- 
self, he stepped resolutely forward, and called aloud to the 
pretor in this manner: 

“Marcus Varro, recall thy sentence; for the person 
whom thou hast condemned to die is innocent: it was I 
who offended the gods by the murder of that man whom 
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the officers found slain this morning: then do not offend 
them still more by the murder of another innocent person.” 

Varro was quite astonished, and grieved to that degree, 
that the whole hall heard him; but not being able, with re- 
gard to his own honor, to alter the course of the laws, he 
ordered Gisippus to come back, and said in the presence of 
Titus, 

“How couldst thou be so foolish to confess, without 
any torture, a crime whereof thou art no way guilty, and 
which would affect thy life? Thou saidst thou wast the 
person that slew the man, and now here is another come, 
who says it was not thou, but he, that did it.” 

Gisippus lifted up his eyes, and saw that it was Titus, 
when concluding that it was done out of a grateful re- 
membrance of the favors he had received, he burst into 
tears, and said, 

“Indeed, sir, I did murder him, and Titus’s regard for 
my safety comes now too late.” 

Titus, on the other hand, said, ‘‘ Marcus Varro, take 
notice, this man is a stranger, and was found without any 
arms, by the man’s side that was murdered; it is only his 
poverty that makes him so desirous of dying; then set him 
at liberty, and punish me, who have deserved it.” 

Varro was greatly astonished at the pressing instances of 
both, presuming that neither the one nor the other was 
guilty ; and as he was thinking of a method how they might 
both be acquitted, behold, a young fellow named Publius 
Ambustus, one of a notorious character, and who had 
actually done the thing, had the humanity, seeing each 
accusing himself, to come before the praetor and say: 

“Sir, the Fates have forced me hither, to solve this dif- 
ficulty. Some god or power within me spurs me on to 
make a confession of my own guilt. Know, therefore, 
that neither of these people, who are impeaching them- 
selves, was any way accessory. I murdered the man early 
this morning, and this poor wretch was there asleep, whilst 
I and the man who is killed were dividing our spoil. As 
for Titus, there is no occasion for my vindicating him; his 
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character is without reproach. Set them both, then, at 
liberty, and let me suffer what the laws require.” 

The affair was soon told to Octavius Cesar, who, being 
desirous of knowing why they wanted so much to suffer, 
had all three brought before him, when each related fully 
how the thing really was. Thereupon he set the two 
friends at liberty, because they were innocent, and par- 
doned the third aiso for their sakes. 

Titus then took his friend Gisippus by the hand, and, 
after reproving him for this distrust of his friendship, 
brought him to his own house, where Sophronia received 
him with the same affection as if he had been her brother ; 
and giving him clothes suitable to his worth and quality, 
he afterwards divided his whole substance with him, and 
bestowed a sister of his, named Fulvia, an agreeable young 
lady, upon him in marriage, saying, 

“ Gisippus, you have your free choice whether to stay 
with me, or to go with what I have given you into 
Greece.” 

But he, moved partly by his exile, and partly by his 
love and friendship for Titus, agreed to stay at Rome, 
where they all lived together in one house, he with his 
Fulvia, and Titus with his fair Sophronia, to their mutual 
satisfaction, every day adding something, if possible, to 
their felicity. 

A most sacred thing, then, is friendship! and worthy not 
only of singular reverence, but to be celebrated with per- 
petual applause, as being the prudent mother of magnanim- 
ity and honor, the sister of gratitude and charity, and the 
enemy of hatred and avarice; always ready, without being 
requested, to manifest that virtuous kindness to others 
which she would have shown to herself; whose divine 
effects are rarely now to be met with, to the great reproach 
of the sordidness of mankind, which has driven it in a 
long exile to the farthest corner of the earth. What de- 
gree of love, wealth, or affinity, could have wrought so 
effectually upon the heart of Gisippus, to make him feei 
the pangs of his friend, and give him up to his beloved 
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spouse? What greatness, what rewards, could have made 
him heedless of disobliging all his own relations, as well as 
Sophronia’s, and indifferent to the unjust murmurs and 
insults of the people, to serve his friend? What, I say, but 
this only ? 

On the other hand, what could have prompted Titus, 
without deliberation, when he might have fairly pretended 
not to have seen him, to contrive his own death, in order 
to save Gisippus? What could have made him so liberal 
in parting with half his substance to Gisippus, whom for- 
tune had dispossessed of his own patrimony? What but 
this alone could have induced Titus, when he saw him poor 
and destitute, to give him his sister? To what purpose, 
then, do men covet numbers of relations, brethren, and 
children, and procure, at a vast expense, great plenty of 
servants, when, for the least inconvenience that they may 
sustain, people are so apt to forget their duty to parent, 
brother, or master? Whereas, in true friendship it is quite 
otherwise: that sacred obligation serves instead of all de- 
grees of affinity. 
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THESCHESTNUT PREE BY THE 
COTTAGE 


By RENATO FUCINI 


Have you a friend who seldom speaks but who has seen much 
of life and seen it intimately, who once in a while tells in a simple, 
virile fashion some of the events he has taken part in or has been 
an eyewitness of, who never comments on the humor or pathos 
of his story but talks straight on till he comes to the end, and 
then stops? If you have, you know the kind of writer Fucini is. 
His little narratives are distilled from life, they give the impression 
of a different and more profound origin than the fictions of the 
romancers. The present and his other stories in this volume are 
in all probability events that he has witnessed as an inspector of 
rural schools while living as an observer the life of the hamlets 
and fields of northern Italy. 


WV FEN they saw the carriage which brought the Signor 

Cavaliere stop below upon the highway at the junc- 
ture with the little precipitous lane which led through an 
ancient grove of chestnuts up to the cottage, the three 
grown lads ran to notify their old father. The aged Rom- 
ualdo, who, for two years had been constrained to languish 
helpless in his hard, straw-cushioned chair, made a gesture 
of limitless desolation. Then, with another gesture and a 
few words so broken that they were hardly intelligible, he 
made them understood that he wished to be carried out of 
doors, to his accustomed place under shadow of the chest- 
nut tree. 

The sons did as he wished; and after having made him 
comfortable with a bundle of broom-plant for a foot-rest, 
and a tattered pillow of corn-husks behind his shoulders, 
they all four remained silent, waiting and watching. 

From below, at the foot of the slope, there came voices of 
people who were ascending in a jovial mood. 

There were four of them who were approaching: a local 
real estate expert and his assistant, who walked ahead be- 
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cause they were younger and more familiar with the ground ; 
and behind them the Signor Cavaliere and a physician ac- 
companying him. The latter, whether encountered by 
chance or coming of his own accord, out of kindly fore- 
thought, made the ascent side by side with the Signor 
Cavaliere, telling him, by the way, the history of the family 
that was waiting for them at the top of the ascent. 

“A few years ago,” said the doctor, “those poor unfor- 
tunates were the biggest property owners and the most re- 
fined and cultured family in the neighborhood. Two great > 
estates with twenty or thirty farms apiece, a palace in the 
city for the winter season, a fine dwelling on the sea-coast 
for the summer, hunting lodges in the mountains, saddle- 
horses and hunters, everything was at their disposal that 
could make life comfortable and luxurious, but—they were 
too good, too ingenuous, and too honest. A band of sharp- 
ers got into their confidence and became their counselors 
and intimate advisers; a tempest of disasters burst upon 
their house and, retreating terror-stricken before the ill 
luck that pursued them, at the end of a few years they be- 
held all their possessions dissipated, and came to take refuge 
in this miserable little cottage where, for some time, they 
have stagnated, without the energy to make a new start, 
bowed down by the weight of their misfortunes. The 
Signora Dorotea, the wife of Signor Romualdo, a pearl, 
a treasure of goodness and beauty, died very soon of grief. 
The Signor Romualdo survives her; but in what a state! 
The slightest sorrow might be fatal to him.” 

This, or something like it, was the doctor’s story. 

The Signor Cavaliere, a big railway contractor, and al- 
ready four times a millionaire, listened to him absent- 
mindedly, and gave far less attention to his piteous tale 
than to inspecting, from this point and that, the woodland 
that he had bought at auction a few weeks earlier, this 
beautiful woodland in which he had gone hunting many a 
time, and which served to round out one of his largest 
possessions, and to complete the twenty-five hundred acres 
of land to which it had been his whim to expand it. 
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It was a question now of tracing exactly the boundary 
between the woodland newly acquired by the Cavaliere and 
the last remnant of ground which, after this sale, remained 
to the Signor Romualdo. With this end in view, the 
Signor Cavaliere had journeyed, to his great discomfort, to 
this remote hill district. 

The skilled surveyor, surrounded by a crowd of peasants 
who had gathered from every part of the hillside, had al- 
ready begun his operations when the Signor Cavaliere, out 
of breath and perspiring, arrived upon the spot in com- 
pany of the doctor. 

What a melancholy picture, in the midst of all that wood- 
land peace and beneath that smiling sky! 

The three lads remained standing beside their father’s 
chair, casting bewildered glances around them, and bow- 
ing their foolish, half-starved faces. The aged Romualdo, 
after greeting the Cavaliere with a movement of the head 
that expressed aversion as well as the dignity of sorrow, 
raised his right arm, the only member of which paralysis 
had left him the use, and looking him straight in the face, 
with eyes full of question and of tears, extended his hand 
to the doctor, who pressed it silently, holding it clasped 
between his own. 

The expert, after much running backward and forward, 
and after measuring and taking the level several times, 
with his theodolite in hand, made a gesture of impatience 
and called to the Cavaliere from a distance to show him 
the direction which the new boundary ditch ought to fol- 
low, and to draw his attention to the fact that this line was 
going to run precisely through the middle of the trunk 
of the finest chestnut tree in the whole grove,—that chest- 
nut tree up yonder close by the cottage, shading those four 
gentlemen. 

“And what difference does that make?” inquired the 
Signor Cavaliere, with a shrug of his shoulders. 

“Some time ago, when I first came up here,” replied 
the expert, “that unfortunate old man made this request: 
‘Take away everything else,’ he told me, ‘ but leave me that 
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chestnut tree. That chestnut tree is the one consolation I 
have left for the few days of life that remain to me; take 
everything else away, but leave me that chestnut tree!’ 
What ought we to do, Signor Cavaliere?” 

The Cavaliere shook his head, laughing. And the ex- 
pert continued: 

“Took here, Signor Cavaliere. This occurred to me: 
if we displace by a tenth of a centimeter that stake up there 
at the top, we lose at that end; but then we regain some- 
thing by that stake down yonder, at the bottom. If you 
will agree to arrange it that way, we can save the chestnut 
tree for that unfortunate old man, and you will lose only 
some fifty square centimeters of land, if indeed it isn’t 
rather less.” 

The Cavaliere, who had ceased to laugh, turned 
brusquely upon the expert and demanded: 

“Are you quite sure that the boundary line is exactly 
where your instruments have indicated?” 

“Iam quite sure.” 

“Are you quite sure that there are no errors on the 
map of Catasto?”’ 

“Tam as sure as can be.” 

“Then it is useless to waste time in talking. If the 
ditch ought to pass through there, we will find a couple 
men down below who are accustomed to fell trees, and we 
will cut the chestnut down.” 

A murmur of disgust arose from the group of bystanders, 
and one outspoken voice was heard to say: 

“There isn’t a pair of arms down below that would 
lend themselves to such a piece of infamy!” 

The Cavaliere viewed them all with a contemptuous 
sneer, and turning to the expert, who had remained silent 
and preoccupied: 

“See that you mark the boundaries carefully; I shall 
probably send a couple of my own men down here this 
afternoon to do what is necessary.” 

At these words of defiance, a-more ominous murmur 
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arose round the new master of the woods, and a few arms 
were raised threateningly in the air. 

Suspecting what was taking place, the oldest of the three 
brothers approached, and, having made certain, turned back 
to inform his father; but the doctor checked him with a 
sign and went in person to speak with the Signor Cavaliere. 

Pains thrown away! In reply to the doctor’s plea, that 
he wished to spare the unfortunate old man so great a 
sorrow, the Signor Cavaliere replied that he had better 
concern himself with his patients, because as for himself, 
he could manage his own affairs. 

The Signor Romualdo, informed of what was taking 
place by one of the peasants who had long been in his serv- 
ice, waved his trembling arm piteously, and wept and bab- 
bled words of impotent distress. 

Half an hour later, there came from the valley below 
the crunching sound of the Signor Cavaliere’s carriage, as 
it departed over the gravelly road. On the heights above, 
the unfortunate old man, deceived by the doctor’s pious 
lies, and reassured, in any case, by the offers of defense 
made by the peasants who stood around resolute and de- 
voted, repeated with a gasp and a smile: 

“Thanks, my friends, thanks!” and he looked tenderly 
at his threatened chestnut, which sang its hymn to the 
sun, majestically waving its thick foliage in the breeze. 


That same afternoon towards sunset two men were dis- 
covered from above, armed with axes and making their 
way up the hillside; and behind them came still others, 

The peasants who had remained in defense of the un- 
fortunate family advanced resolutely to the encounter, 
And, in order to encourage themselves and to strike fear into 
the hearts of the invaders, they went forward shouting and 
waving gnarled bludgeons in the air. 

At a turn in the road by which they were descending, 
they halted and became silent. Behind the two men with 
the axes, two carbineers were making their way up, and 
with them four forest guards. 
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The aged Signor Romualdo was seated upon his miser- 
able bed, in front of the window, opened to its widest. 
The three sons sat around him, mute and sunk in thought. 
He was looking at the foliage of his chestnut tree, while 
the setting sun, piercing the leafy boughs, threw tremulous 
shadows and shafts of light into his kind old eyes, divided 
between smiles and tears. 

At the first ax-stroke, the old man gave a violent start 
and questioned his sons with a glance of fierce desperation. 
One of them went to the window to look, and turning to 
his father with a.smile, explained: 

“It is only Damiano, splitting logs for the charcoal 
burner.” 

“But the strokes come from two axes, and not only one,” 
murmured the unhappy old man, panting heavily, and 
brandishing a tense arm towards the window. 

“That is because Serafino is helping him,” added the 
lad, almost in a whisper. 

A long silence followed these words, a breathless silence, 
broken only by the ax-strokes that came thick and sharp, 
redoubled by the echo from the opposite hills. 

All at once, a flood of vivid light inundated the chamber 
like a lightning flash, the crown of the chestnut tree dis- 
appeared without warning from before the old man’s eyes, 
and with a roar like a hurricane it came crashing mightily 
to the ground. 
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THE RESCUE OF POLIDORO 


By NICCOLO GRANUCCI 


N the magnificent city of Ferrara, about the time of Duke 
Borso, dwelt a noble youth of the name of Polidoro. 
Becoming deeply attached to one of the most beautiful girls 
in the whole place, he had soon the happiness of acquiring 
such an interest in her affections as to induce her to yield 
her consent to a speedy union. As she had numerous other 
suitors, however, of whom Polidoro was extremely jealous, 
she was persuaded, in order to allay his apprehensions, in 
the meantime, unknown to her friends and family, to give 
him frequent meetings, in one of which he prevailed upon 
her to accept the marriage ring from his hand, as a pledge 
of his honorable views. Having then taken leave of each 
other, the promised bride retired to rest; but soon after 
midnight she was awakened, and imagined she heard some- 
one entering her chamber window. She arose, and beheld by 
the light of the moon one of the most daring of her rejected 
lovers, who had already made good his entrance. Having 
only a single moment to decide how she could best defend 
her menaced honor, which she was aware she should equally 
forfeit by giving vent to her cries, she seized a weapon 
which lay near her and smote the youth so severely on the 
temples that he immediately fell headlong to the ground, 
at the very moment when he fancied he was about to suc- 
ceed in his attempt. His cries drawing the officers of jus- 
tice to the spot, a strict search took place, during which the 
unfortunate Polidoro, being the only person found near the 
place, was forthwith seized upon suspicion of having as- 
sassinated his rival, and was thrown into the public prison. 
Fearful only of casting the least imputation upon the repu- 
tation of her he loved, he at once admitted the charge of 
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having perpetrated the deed, a supposed crime for which 
he was adjudged to suffer death. Tidings of the unhappy 
result of this affair coming, the ensuing day, to the ears of 
his betrothed bride, she hesitated not an instant in what way 
to act. Heedless of consequences, she set out for the palace 
of the duke, where, half wild with grief and terror at the 
idea of her lover having already suffered, she became clam- 
orous for an audience, the people on all sides making way 
for her, until she was at length stopped by the officer upon 
guard at the ducal gates. Her passionate appeals, however, 
for admittance were here irresistible, and she was conducted 
in a short time into the audience-chamber before the duke 
and his whole court. But, regardless of surrounding ob- 
jects, she singled out him of whom she was in search, and 
throwing herself at his feet in all the sweet disorder of dis- 
tressed beauty, which heightened rather than diminished 
her charms, she besought his clemency and pity in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

“ Heaven, that has given me access to your excellency, 
will, I fervently trust, incline your heart also to listen to me, 
to listen to justice and to truth. Let not the innocent, my 
honored lord, suffer for the guilty. The cause for which I 
appear before you, however much it may seem to reflect 
upon myself, will not permit me to be longer silent. Be- 
lieve me, then, when I say that the prisoner Polidoro and 
my unhappy self have been long though secretly betrothed 
to each other, and we were on the eve of becoming united 
when the deceased youth, for whose death he has been made 
responsible, urged by envy and disappointment, had the 
shameless audacity to make attempts upon my honor, by 
stealing his way into my chamber by night. At the same 
hour came my betrothed husband, whom I had consented 
to meet in order to arrange measures of reconciliation with 
our friends, as well as to obviate the effects of some un- 
grounded jealousy in regard to the deceased, which had 
been some time before preying upon his mind. And for 
this reason only had I consented to unite my fate with his 
before we had succeeded in obtaining the favorable deci- 
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sion of our friends. We had scarcely taken leave of each 
other, when, on retiring to rest, I was soon after startled 
out of my slumbers by hearing the sash of my chamber 
window open, and beheld with terror the head of the de- 
ceased, who had succeeded in scaling the walls, and was 
about to invade the sanctuary of my rest. Impelled at once 
by fear and indignation, I snatched the sword that I have 
long kept near my couch, and struck the invader of my 
honor with the utmost strength I could command. He fell 
to the ground, and by the just award of Heaven, rather 
than by any power of mine, he shortly afterwards expired. 

“In the tumult thus caused it was not long before the 
captain of the band with his followers rushed toward the 
spot. What was my surprise and horror, then, to hear this 
very morning that my beloved and innocent Polidoro had 
been just seized, convicted, and lay under the sentence of 
death, preferring rather to suffer everything than even to 
betray my name. Deserted, alone, and fearful of confiding 
the circumstances of our union to any, fearful even of the 
jealous reproaches of my Polidoro, to whom or whither 
could I turn for advice and aid—whither, I repeated in my 
despair, but to the source of honor and justice itself, at the 
feet of our most noble and righteous duke?” 

Here, no longer able to control her emotions, the lovely 
Ortensia ceased to speak, but not to weep, until the duke 
kindly raising her up and assuring her she had no cause 
for such excessive sorrow, as far as it lay in his power to 
remove it, she attempted to recover her composure. 

“ But is he free? is he pardoned?” inquired the anxious 
girl with breathless haste, almost resisting his efforts to raise 
her from the ground. 

“Yes, yes, you are both free,” rejoined the duke with 
one of his most benevolent and irresistible smiles; ‘“ you 
are both free to be as happy as you please, and as I doubt 
not you deserve to be, as far as my influence, at least, with 
both your parents can be supposed to be of any avail. For 
it is impossible that I should not believe what you say ; your 
words and looks have the stamp of truth impressed upon 
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them; and the only part of the affair, I think, which we 
have to regret is your surpassing loveliness and worth, which 
doubtless led to the fatal enterprise of the poor enamored 
boy. You have taught others, however, by his fate, fair 
lady, to keep a more respectful distance; and we are far 
from wishing to find fault with you for showing the courage 
of the heroine as well as the affection of the woman. You 
have our full approbation and respect.” 

But the scene which she had now gone through, and even 
supported until the duke ceased to speak, with so much 
animation and courage, was too affecting to be longer borne; 
she gazed timidly around the court, and hearing some mur- 
murs of applause as the duke concluded, aware that the eyes 
of numbers were upon her, all her womanly feelings, al! her 
sensibility and delicacy, came into sudden play; she grew 
pale, she trembled, and the next moment fainted in the 
duke’s arms. 

“T trust we have done no mischief here,’ he continued 
as he himself bore her, followed by the princesses, into 
another saloon; “she will recover, and we will all of us yet 
be present to grace her approaching nuptials.” 

And our noble duke performed what he had thus prom- 
ised; for he himself saw and reconciled the rival families: 
and as he watched the hand of the bright Ortensia conferred 
upon the happy Polidoro, he observed to one of the cour- 
tiers near him, 

“JT think she did well to put the other fellow first out of 
his pain; he could not have borne this,” 
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THE SURGEON OF THE SEA 
By GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO 


The man with the greatest reputation among Italian writers 
today, he who has been hailed as the herald of the new dawn in 
Italian literature, is Gabriele D’Annunzio. Some of the reasons 
for this enthusiasm will be found in the two selections in this 
volume. After reading them you will probably agree with the 
English critic who says: “His stories are expressions of men, not 
in their strength, but in their weakness, their desires, their tempta- 
tions to which it is necessary they should succumb, so that one 
finds in them no heroes at all, scarcely even reasonable people, but 
certain aspects of life where people do not usually rise above the 
implacable circumstances of their lives.’ Powerful is the adjective 
to apply to his descriptions. An atmosphere of impending doom 
envelops the actions and persons of the story. From the present 
selection you carry away a haunting sense of the loneliness of 
the sea. In The Idolaters (p. 309) you find a truly awe-inspiring 
description of an Italian mob. 

But the chief reason for D’Annunzio’s fame these translations 
do not give. No English translations could. His style has the 
rhythm and melody of music. His words he chooses and tesselates 
with the delicate and beautiful artistry of a worker who inlays 
gold with the rarest precious stones. One of his novels, The 
Triumph of Death, he spent five years upon to bring it to a per- 
fection of style such as few masterpieces in literature can show. 
For though he dwells constantly on physical sensation, he throws 
over this material the veil of poetic beauty. His ideal is to make 
his romances “‘ exact as any science, yet visionary as any dream.” 


HE trabaccolo ‘ Trinita,’ laden with grain, weighed 
anchor one evening, bound for the Dalmatian coast. 
It made its way down the tranquil river, past the fishing 
boats of Ortona, anchored in line, while above the banks 
fires were being kindled and fishermen, just returned, were 
singing songs. Passing thence boldly through the narrow 
mouth, it issued upon the open sea. 
The weather was auspicious. In the October sky, almost 
resting on the waves, the full moon hung suspended like 
a soft, rose-colored: lamp. The mountains and the hills in 
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the background had taken on the forms of recumbent 
women. High overhead, flocks of wild ducks were passing, 
without a cry, and fading away in the distance. 

The six men and the cabin-boy toiled at first in unison, 
to get the canvas spread. Then, as the sails filled out be- 
fore the breeze, each one of them colored red and covered 
over with rudely wrought figures, the six men settled them- 
selves in a sitting posture, and began to smoke tranquilly. 

Seated astride the prow, the cabin-boy started in to carol 
a song of his native place. 

The elder Talamonte spoke first, expelling a long jet of 
saliva upon the water, and replacing between his lips his 
beloved pipe: 

“The weather isn’t going to hold.” 

At this prophecy, they all turned and gazed toward the 
Open sea; and none spoke. They were hardy mariners, 
seasoned to the vicissitudes of the sea. They had at other 
times made the voyage to the Dalmatian islands, and to 
Zara, to Trieste, to Spalato; they knew the route. Some 
of them even remembered pleasurably the wine of Dignano, 
that has a perfume of roses, and the fruits of the island. 

The captain of the trabaccolo was Ferrante La Selvi. 
The two brothers Talamonte, Ciru, Massacese, and Gial- 
Tuca formed the crew, all natives of Pescara. Nazareno 
was the cabin-boy. 

Because it was the time of the full moon, they lingered 
late upon deck. The sea was dotted over with fishing boats, 
busy with the catch. Every now and then one or more of 
these fishing boats passed alongside of the trabaccolo; and 
the crew would exchange speech, familiarly. The catch ap- 
peared to be bountiful. After the boats had passed each 
other and the waters again became deserted, Ferrante and 
the Talamonte brothers descended below deck to take their 
test. Massacese and Gialluca, when they had finished 
smoking, followed their example. Ciru remained on deck 
as lookout. 

Before turning in, Gialluca showed his companion a cer- 
tain part of his neck, saying: 
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“ See what I’ve got here!” 

Massacese looked and then said: 

“That’s nothing. Don’t think of it.” 

There was a redness similar to that produced by the 
sting of an insect, and in the middle of the redness was a 
little lump. Gialluca added: 

“It hurts.” 

During the night the wind shifted; and the sea began 
to run heavy. The trabaccolo took to dancing over the 
waves, drifting steadily eastward, losing headway. Gial- 
luca, at the helm, uttered every now and then a little cry, 
because at each sudden movement of his head he felt pain. 

Ferrante La Selvi asked him: 

“ What’s the matter ?”’ 

Gialluca, by the light of early dawn, showed the spot 
that troubled him. The redness had spread further over 
the skin, and a little pointed swelling had appeared in the 
middle. 

Ferrante having examined it, said in his turn: 

“It’s nothing. Don’t think of it.” 

Gialluca took a handkerchief and bound it around his 
throat. Then he began to smoke. 

The trabaccolo, buffeted by galloping waves and beaten 
back by an adverse wind, still continued to give way to- 
ward the east. The roar of the waters drowned their 
voices. Some of the waves broke over the deck, at inter- 
vals, with a muffled sound. 

Towards evening the hurricane abated; and the moon 
emerged like a globe of fire. But now that the wind had 
died down, the trabaccolo remained almost motionless in 
the midst of the calm; and the sails hung limp. From time 
to time there came a momentary passing puff of air. 

Gialluca continued to bemoan his pain. In idleness his 
companions began to concern themselves about his trouble. 
Each one suggested a different remedy. Ciru, who was 
the oldest, took the lead and advised a poultice made of 
honey and of flour. He had some vague medical knowledge, 
because on shore his wife practiced medicine together with 
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magic arts and cured diseases with drugs and incantations. 
But the honey and the flour were both lacking. And the 
ship’s hardtack could not be used effectively. Then Ciru 
took an onion and a handful of grain. He crushed the 
grain, cut the onion into slices, and composed a poultice. 
At the contact of these medicaments, Gialluca felt his suf- 
fering increase. An hour later he snatched the bandage 
from his neck and flung it, poultice and all, into the sea, 
possessed all at once by a wrathful impatience. Bent upon 
mastering his distress, he took his place at the tiller and 
continued to steer for a long time. The wind had sprung 
up again and the sails were quivering joyously. In the 
clear night a little island, which must have been Pelagosa, 
appeared in the far distance, like a cloud floating upon 
the water. 

In the morning, Ciru, who had assumed the task of effect- 
ing a cure, wished to examine the swelling. The inflamma- 
tion had spread, occupying a large part of the neck, and 
had assumed a new form and a deeper color, which at the 
apex was becoming violet. 

“Well, what do you think of that?” he exclaimed in 
perplexity, and ‘the sound of his voice set the sick man 
trembling. And he called Ferrante, the Talamonte broth- 
ers and the others. 

They offered various opinions. Ferrante imagined that 
it was some terrible disease by which Gialluca would in the 
end be suffocated. Gialluca, with his eyes extraordinarily 
wide open, listened with pallid face to their predictions. 
As the sky was covered over with a haze, and the sea looked 
dark, and flocks of sea gulls fled precipitously toward the 
coast uttering cries, a species of terror descended into his 
soul. 

At last the younger Talamonte expressed his view: 

“Tt is a malignant tumor.” 

The others all concurred: 

“Well, it looks like it.” 

. And in fact by the next day the cuticle above the swell- 
ing was puffed up by a bloody serum and finally broke, 
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The whole region took on the appearance of a wasp’s nest, 
from which purulent matter overflowed abundantly. The 
inflammation and suppuration deepened and extended 
rapidly. 

Gialluca, in his helpless terror, invoked San Rocco, who 
cures sores. He promised him ten pounds of candles,— 
twenty pounds. He knelt in the middle of the deck, 
stretched out his arms toward heaven, and made his vows 
with a solemn gesture, mentioning by name his father and 
his mother, his wife and his children. Around about him, 
his companions made the sign of the cross, gravely, at each 
invocation. 

Ferrante La Selvi, who felt that a heavy gale was on its 
way, roared out a command in his hoarse voice in the midst 
of the tumult of the sea. The ¢trabaccolo rolled clear over 
upon one side. Massacese, the two Talamontes, and Ciru 
flung themselves upon the ropes. In a moment, the sails 
were hauled down; there remained nothing but the two jibs. 
And the trabaccolo, rolling from gunwale to gunwale, 
started upon a headlong rush over the crests of the waves. 

“San Rocco! San Rocco!” Gialluca continued to cry 
with increasing fervor, catching the excitement of the com- 
motion around him, but remaining prostrate upon his hands 
and knees in his effort to resist the pitching. 

From time to time a heavier wave broke over the prow; 
the salt water swept the deck from one end to the other. 

“Go below!” cried Ferrante to Gialluca. 

Giallucca descended into the hold. He was conscious of a 
distressing heat and a feverish dryness over his whole 
skin. And the fear of his malady gripped his stomach. 
Down below, in the deceptive light, the shapes of things 
took on singular appearances. He could hear the mighty 
hammering of waves against the sides of the vessel, as well 
as the creaking of each separate seam. 

Half an hour later, Giallucca reappeared on deck, pallid 
as though he had arisen from a sepulcher. He preferred to 
remain in the open, exposed to the waves, where he could 
see the men and breathe the wind. 
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Ferrante, marveling at his pallor, inquired of him: 

“Well, what’s the matter now?” 

The other sailors, from their various posts, fell to dis- 
cussing remedies, in loud tones, fairly shouting, in order to 
avercome the blasts of the tempest. They warmed to the 
discussion. Each one had his own method. They argued 
with the assurance of physicians. They forgot their own 
peril in the heat of the dispute. Massacese had seen, two 
years previous, a real doctor operate, in a similar case, upon 
the thigh of one Giovanni Margadonna. The doctor had 
cut and then rubbed the place with bits of wood dipped in 
a smoking liquid, thus searing over the wound. With a sort 
of spoon, he scraped out the burnt flesh, that looked like 
the dregs of coffee. And Margadonna was saved. 

Massacese, in a sort of exaltation, kept repeating, like a 
bloodthirsty surgeon: 

“He ought to be cut! He ought to be cut!” 

And with his hand he made the gesture of cutting, in 
the direction of the sick man. 

Ciru was of the same opinion as Massacese. The two 
Talamontes also agreed. But Ferrante La Selvi shook his 
head. 

Then Ciru made the proposition to Gialluca. Gialluca 
refused. 

Ciru, from a brutal impulse that he could not restrain, 
cried out: 

“Then you will die!”’ 

Gialluca turned still paler, and gazed at his mates with 
two wide eyes full of terror. 

Night was falling. The sea in shadow seemed to howl 
more loudly. The waves shimmered as they passed beneath 
the light thrown from the lantern on the prow. Land was 
far away. The sailors found themselves obliged to cling 
to a rope in order to withstand the force of the sweeping 
waves, Ferrante held the tiller, flinging from time to time 
a word athwart the tempest: 

“Go below, Gialluca! ” 

But Gialluca, because of a strange repugnance to remain- 
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ing alone, refused to go below, notwithstanding that his neck 
was torturing him. So he, too, held to the rope, gnashing his 
teeth with the pain. When a wave came, the sailors bowed 
their heads and uttered a cry in unison, similar to that 
with which it is their habit to accompany a common effort 
in their toil. 

The moon issued from beneath a cloud, diminishing the 
horror. But the sea continued to run heavy throughout the 


night. 
In the morning Gialluca said to his mates: 
Cubitt hs 


The others first discussed together, gravely, holding a 
sort of decisive consultation. Then they examined the 
swelling, which was about equal in size to a man’s fist. All 
the apertures, which had earlier given it the appearance of 
a wasp’s nest or a sieve, now formed one single orifice. 

Massacese said: 

“Courage! Come ahead 

He was to be the surgeon. He tested the edge of the 
blades upon his nail. Finally he selected the knife belonging 
to the older Talamonte, which had been newly sharpened. 
He repeated: 

“Courage! Come ahead!” 

Something like a quiver of impatience passed through 
him and the others. h 

The sick man seemed to have sunk into a sort of dull 
stupor. He kept his eyes fixed upon the knife, saying noth- 
ing, with his mouth half open and his arms hanging limply 
by his sides, like an idiot. 

Ciru made him sit down and removed the bandage, at 
the same time producing with his lips those instinctive 
sounds that indicate repulsion. For a moment they all 
bent over the open sore, staring at it in silence. Massa- 
cese said: 

“This way and that!” indicating with the point of the 
the knife the direction the cuts should take. 

Then, all of a sudden, Gialluca broke into violent weep- 
ing. His whole body was shaken with his sobs. 
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“Courage! Courage!” the mariners repeated to him, 
holding him by his arms. 

Massacese began his task. At the first contact of the 
knife, Gialluca shrieked aloud, gritting his teeth, he con- 
tinued to emit a sort of suffocated moan. 

Massacese cut slowly, but with accuracy: he kept the 
point of his tongue protruding, a habit of his when per- 
forming anything requiring attention. As the trabaccolo 
began to roll heavily again, the cutting became uncertain; 
the knife entered, now too far, and again not far enough. 
A heavy sea drove the blade into the healthy tissues. Gzial- 
luca uttered another cry, and flung himself free, all bleed- 
ing, like a beast from the hands of the butchers. He was 
not willing to submit himself further. 

“No, mo, no!” 

“Come back here! Come back here!” Massacese 
shouted at him from behind, wishing to go on with his 
task, for he feared that the unfinished operation might 
prove even more dangerous. 

The sea, still running high, roared and surged about 
them endlessly. Clouds shaped like waterspouts arose on 
the far horizon, and seemed to embrace the sky, forsaken 
by the birds. And now, in the midst of this clash of the 
elements, a singular excitement seemed to possess these 
men. Involuntarily, in their struggle with the sick man 
to hold him firmly, they became enraged: ‘“ Hold still 
there!” 

Massacese made four or five other incisions, rapidly and 
at random. Blood, mingled with a whitish matter, gushed 
from the apertures. All the men were spattered with it, 
even Nazareno, who sat up in the prow, trembling, horri- 
fied by the atrocity of the thing. 

Ferrante La Selvi, foreseeing the ship’s peril, gave a 
command at the top of his lungs: 

“Let go your halyards! Helm hard down 

The two Talamontes, Massacese, and Ciru sprang to the 
ropes. The trabaccolo resumed its homicidal course. The 
island of Lissa came into sight in the far distance. Long 
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shafts of sunlight beat upon the waters, breaking through 
the clouds; and they varied according to the shifting 
heavens. 

Ferrante remained at the helm. The other mariners re- 
turned to Gialluca. It was still necessary to cleanse the 
wound, to cauterize it, and apply the dressing. 

By this time the sick man had reached a state of pro-— 
found prostration. It seemed as though he no longer under- 
stood when spoken to. He gazed at his companions with 
two vacant eyes, troubled as those of animals about to die. 
He repeated at intervals, as if to himself: 

“Tama dead man! I am a dead man!” 

Ciru tried, with a little coarse tow, to cleanse the wound; 
but he had a clumsy touch and irritated the sore. Massa- 
cese, wishing to follow, to the last step, the methods of 
Margadonna’s surgeon, painstakingly sharpened some bits 
of fir-wood. The two Talamontes busied themselves in 
preparing the tar,—for boiling tar had been chosen,—to 
burn out the wound. But it was impossible to light a fire 
on a deck which at any moment was apt to be swept by 
waves. The two Talamontes descended below deck. 

Massacese cried out to Ciru: 

“Wash it out with sea water!” 

Ciru followed this advice. Gialluca submitted to every- 
thing, still keeping up a continual low moaning from be- 
tween his chattering teeth. His neck had now become 
enormous and red all over, with here and there a spot that 
was almost violet. Around the incision a few brownish 
blotches had appeared. The patient experienced difficulty 
in breathing and in swallowing, and he was tortured by 
thirst. 

“ Make terms with San Rocco!” Massacese advised him, 
having finished sharpening the bits of wood, and now wait- 
ing for the tar. 

Racing before a driving wind, the trabaccolo was being 
swept northward towards Sebenico, and the island was 
vanishing from sight. But although the waves were still 
running high, the tempest gave indications of abating. The 
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stn hung in the midst of the sky, surrounded by clouds 
that were the color of rust. 

The two Talamontes returned with an earthen vessel 
full of smoking tar. 

Gialluca sank upon his knees, to renew his vow to the 
saint. And all the others made the sign of the cross. 

“Oh, San Rocco, save me! I promise you a lamp of 
silver and oil enough for all the year, and thirty pounds 
of candles. Oh, San Rocco, save me! [I have a wife 
and children,—have pity! Have mercy upon me, San 
Rocco!” 

Gialluca held his hands clasped together; he spoke with 
a voice that seemed no longer his. Then he raised himself 
again to his seat, saying simply to Massacese: 

Goon,” 

Massacese wrapped a little tow around the bits of wood; 
and deliberately thrust one of them into the boiling tar and 
with this swabbed out the wound. To render the burning 
deeper and more efficacious, he also poured some of the 
liquid tar into the cuts. Gialluca did not utter a single 
groan. But the others all shuddered at the spectacle of that 
torture. 

Ferrante La Selvi, from his place at the helm, said, shak- 
ing his head: 

“You have killed him!” 

The others bore Gialluca below deck, only half alive, and 
laid him gently down upon a hammock. Nazareno re- 
mained on guard beside the sick man. From there could be 
heard the guttural tones of Ferrante as he shouted commands, 
and the hurrying steps of the mariners. The “ Trinita” 
came about slowly, creaking and groaning. All of a sud- 
den Nazatreno discovered a leak through which the water 
was entering. And he gave warning. The sailors de- 
scended in a tumult. They all shouted together, working 
desperately to make repairs. It promised to be a ship- 
wreck. 

Gialluca, although prostrated in body and in mind, 
started up in his hammock, imagining that the ship was 
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going to founder, and attached himself desperately to one 
of the Talamontes, supplicating, like a woman: 

“Don’t leave me! Don’t leave me!” 

They calmed him; they laid him gently down again. But 
now he was afraid; he babbled senseless words; he wept; 
he did not wish to die. Since the increasing inflammation 
had spread over his entire throat and neck and was advanc- 
ing little by little upon his body, and the swelling was be- 
coming all the time more monstrous, he felt that he was 
suffocating. Every little while he opened his mouth to 
its widest extent, drinking in the air. 

“Carry me on deck! Down here I can’t breathe; down 
here I shall die——” 

Ferrante summoned the crew on deck again. The 
trabaccolo was now tacking and was making slow headway. 
The task was difficult. Ferrante, closely watching the wind, 
gave the needful commands from his place at the tiller. 
The further twilight advanced, the calmer the waters grew. 

It was not much later that Nazareno came on deck, badly 
frightened, crying out: 

“ Gialluca is dying! Gialluca is dying 

, The sailors ran below; and they found their comrade 
already dead in his hammock, with distorted limbs and 
staring eyes, and the tumid face of a man who has been 
strangled. 

Talamonte the elder asked: 

“What now?” 

The others remained silent, a little bewildered in the 
presence of the corpse. 

They returned on deck, still silent. Then Talamonte 
repeated : 

“< What, next?” 

The day was slowly withdrawing itself from the waters. 
A calm had come upon the air. Once more the sails hung 
motionless and the craft remained in its place without ad- 
vancing. The island of Solta lay in sight. 

The sailors, gathered together in the stern, were busily 
discussing the event. A keen disquietude had taken pos- 
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session of all their minds. Massacese was pale and thought- 
ful. It was he who observed: 

“ Have we got to tell that it was we who made him die? 
Have we got to suffer for it?”’ 

This was the fear that already was torturing the souls 
of those superstitious and mistrustful men. They re- 
sponded : 

SLhateis true” 

Massacese pressed the point: 

“Well, what are we going to do?” 

Talamonte the elder said, quite simply: 

“ He’s dead, isn’t he? Then let’s throw him into the 
water. We can tell that we lost him overboard during the 
storm,—surely, that will work all right.” 

The others assented. They called to Nazareno. 

“ Here, you!—silent as a fish!” and they sealed the 
secret in his breast, with a threatening gesture. 

Then they went below to fetch the body. The flesh at 
the neck had already become unpleasant, and the suppu- 
rated matter trickled out at every movement. 

Massacese said: 

“Let us put him inside a sack.” 

They took a sack; but the body entered only half-way. 
So they tied the sack around the knees, and the legs re- 
mained outside. They glanced around them instinctively, 
as they performed these services for the dead. Not a sail 
was in sight: the sea, was still undulating in large, slow 
waves, after the tempest; the island of Solta appeared, all 
azure, in the distance. 

Massacese said: 

“Shall we put in a stone with him?” 

They took a stone out of the ballast, and tied it to the 
feet of Gialluca. 

Massacese said: 

“Heave away!” 

They raised the body clear of the rail, and let it slide 
outward into the sea. The water closed again in a whirl 
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of bubbles; the body descended at first with a slow oscilla- 
tion; then it vanished from sight. . 

The sailors returned to the stern and sat there waiting 
for the wind to rise. They smoked without talking. Mas- 
sacese, every now and then, made an involuntary gesture 
such as men are apt to make when sunk in thought. 

The wind sprang up, the sails filled out after having 
palpitated for an instant. The “ Trinita’”’ moved forward 
in the direction of Solta. After a good run of two hours, 
it passed through the narrows. 

The moon illuminated the shores. The sea had a tran- 
quillity that was almost lake-like. From the port of Spalato 
two sailing vessels were issuing and advancing in the direc- 
tion of the “ Trinita.”” The two crews were singing. 

Hearing the song, Ciru said: 

© Say !~ They are from Pescara.” 

Seeing the devices and the numbers on the sails, Fer- 
rante said: 

_ “ They are the trabaccoli of Raimonde Callare.” 

And he hailed them. 

The sailors, natives of his own district, responded with a 
great outcry. One of the vessels was carrying a cargo of 
dried figs, the other was laden with donkeys. 

As the second of these vessels passed within twenty 
fathoms of the “ Trinita,” various greetings were exchanged. 
One voice called out: 

“Oh, Giallu! Where is Gialluca?” 

Massacese responded: 

“We lost him at sea during the storm. Break it to his 
family.” 

A few exclamations arose in reply from the trabaccolo 
laden with donkeys; then a chorus of farewells. 

“ Good-by! Good-by! At Pescara! At Pescara!” 

And as the distance lengthened between them, the crews 
again took up their song beneath the light of the moon. 
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THE MOOR’S MOTHER 
By MASUCCIO OF SALERNO 


KING ALFONSO of Portugal, after the time when 

his father, that most excellent and serene lord 
and king, had occupied the populous city of Agalsere Seg- 
her and divers other places taken from the powerful King 
of Fez, himself conquered Tangiers, and led his following 
against the almost impregnable city of Arzil, and reduced 
the same to such extremity that it could resist no further. 
He, however, received word that the King of Fez had des- 
patched a valiant and sturdy captain, named Molefes, who 
was a kinsman of his, a wise and wary leader, and greatly 
beloved by the people, with a prodigious army of Arabs 
for the raising of the leaguer of Arzil. Wherefore King 
Alfonso, not wishing to await in his intrenchments | 
the coming of Molefes, left the bastions around the city 
sufficiently guarded, and advanced with the greater part of 
his trustworthy soldiers to meet the Arab captain, dis- 
posing his troops in such wise that one morning at day- 
break the two powerful hosts met. After a fierce and 
bloody encounter the Arabs were put to flight, routed and 
shattered, the greater part of them being either killed or 
wounded or taken. Amongst others the commander, who- 
would not forsake his men, was seized all covered with 
wounds, 

This capture pleased the king fully as much as his vic- 
tory, for he hoped that the Arabs, having lost their captain, 
would quickly submit. Wherefore, after he had taken 
Arzil without further opposition, he determined to keep 
Molefes in future a prisoner, tending him well and honor- 
ably the while. When the King of Fez heard of this battle 
he grieved amain, and straightway sent to the king to beg 
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him that, even though he would not restore Molefes by 
the usages of war, he would at least release him as a ran- 
somed prisoner, offering in exchange a huge quantity of 
money and other gifts. To this request King Alfonso 
made a curt reply that he was firmly set against any media- 
tion, and that no treasure would suffice to make him change 
his mind, begging at the same time that this question might 
never be opened again, forasmuch as any further applica- 
tion would be vain. 

When the mother of the Arab leader heard the decisive 
terms of this reply, although she felt she was without hope, 
and that any action she might take would be fruitless, she 
determined, nevertheless, being a true mother and single- 
hearted in her love, that she would make the utmost use 
of her wit and of her great wealth in order to redeem her 
only and well-beloved son. Wherefore, without asking 
advice of anyone, she took horse, and, attended by many 
servants and an honorable equipage, she met the great 
army of the Christian king, and, when she had without de- 
lay dismounted in front of his pavilion, the news of her 
- arrival was forthwith taken to him. He, greatly amazed 
at her coming, advanced to meet her, and gave her greeting 
with the highest honor and respect; then, after exchanging 
certain words, she said to the king: 

“ Most excellent lord, I deem that you are mightily and 
with good cause astonished that I have ventured to come 
thus suddenly and confidently into your royal presence; 
nevertheless, when you shall have heard the real reason 
of my journey, you will not only cease wondering, but will 
be disposed to pity me beyond measure. You, wise and 
exalted sovereign as you are, have received your heart di- 
rect from the hands of God, and will be able to understand 
well and truly how many and how great are the pains and 
the griefs which poor mothers must needs suffer when they 
hear how their sons have fallen into some untoward mis- 
‘chance, and especially those mothers who, as is my un- 
happy case, have only one son. My sorely distressed heart 
could find no rest nor peace. 
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“Therefore, having heard of your rare worth and divers 
wonderful reports of your high honor, I was so greatly 
heartened thereby that, led on by these reports alone, I 
have come thither; and standing now before you I implore 
and conjure you, by your God, for whose faith and honor 
alone you do battle, and by your virtue as a noble cavalier, 
that you will mercifully give me my only and beloved son. 
And albeit for such a boon no price would suffice, I, who 
am a woman, and by nature faint-hearted, have brought 
with me thirty thousand doubloons, which I beg you to 
accept merely as a remembrance of my visit, and which 
may serve to furnish some slight refection for your fol- 
lowers. Then I shall deem I have received, not only my 
son, but my very life as well, as a gift from you, and will 
promise that both he and I and all we possess—saving only 
our religious faith—shall ever be at your pleasure and com- 
mand.” 

As she spake the king became more and more astounded 
at her wisdom and prudence and good faith; and what 
though he was urged by divers of his people to detain her, 
and thus capture at one stroke both her treasure and the rich 
equipage she maintained, nevertheless, harboring none but 
virtuous thoughts, he determined that he would not, though 
he might win all the world thereby, do aught to put wrong 
or insult upon her. Wherefore, with courteous mien, he 
said : 

“Lady, your frankness in coming hither, and the praise- 
worthy reason thereof, have taken me so strongly that they 
have broken down the harsh design I had formed; so in 
brief I tell you I am willing to restore your son on these 
terms, to wit, that he shall, as soon as may be, return to 
my camp and serve under me in the campaign I have be- 
gun, and should he fail through illness to do this, he must 
promise that at no other time will he fight against me or 
my people.” 

The lady, after thanking the king, duly made answer with 
no little spirit: 

“Most serene king, I will be wary how I promise any- 
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thing the fulfillment of which lies in the power of another; 
nevertheless, I will remain here as long as your majesty 
may need me to persuade my son to agree to your demand, 
and to keep his word. But you must get his own promise to 
your condition, seeing that the discharge thereof lies with 
him. But I doubt not that, if he should pledge his word, 
he will hold his promise sacred, even if death should be ° 
the issue thereof.” 

The lady’s noble answer pleased greatly the generous king, 
and his esteem of her rose yet higher. After the Arab leader 
had greeted his mother lovingly and had conversed with 
her somewhat, she and the king likewise told him the terms 
of his release, and when he understood the same, he, turn- 
ing boldly towards the king, said: 

“Most worthy lord, as I know that many words are no 
recompense for deeds, I will refrain from that grateful 
speech which is due from me in acknowledgment of the 
great boon which you are willing to grant me. Now it 
only remains for me to think how in the future I may show 
my sense of the same by some grateful act. Still, in answer 
to the last of your conditions, I must say that, as I was 
already bound by our own laws before coming under these 
conditions, I might find my country in such strait that I 
must, in order to perform my highest duty, take up arms 
on her behalf; and in such case I should fail to observe my 
promise made to you either wholly or in part. 

“ Therefore, God forbid that I should think of promising 
to do what by a possible accident might be frustrated. 
Besides this, if the gift of liberty is to be accompanied by 
any condition whatsoever, I should still deem myself a 
prisoner, for any worthy deed of mine would be judged 
both now and hereafter as done by compulsion and not by 
free will. Deign therefore of your goodness either to give 
me my liberty unconditioned, or let me wearily live out my 
life in my present prison.” 

The most worthy and illustrious king perceived that in 
virtue the Arab cavalier showed himself the equal of his 
great-souled mother; wherefore, him seeming that he was 
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somewhat under obligation to them, and desiring that no 
noble deed on their part should outdo his own generosity, 
he said, without taking time to consider his reply: 

“T desire not that either one of you should tarry here, 
nor that you should leave any of your goods in pledge or 
give me any promise. Therefore, lady, take back the money 
which you brought hither and return home together with 
your dear son, because it is meet that I, as a king, should 
act generously, especially towards you who trusted me en- 
tirely, in that you put your person, your wealth, and your 
honor to the hazard in your long journey. It would, in 
sooth, be a shameful thing to fail in faith to one so trustful ; 
nay, even after death, the disgrace thereof would endure, 
and the hurt ensuing therefrom to our crown, especially 
after such a prosperous reign, would far outweigh any 
profit arising from your death or the seizure of your treas- 
ure. And to you and to him I leave the choice of peace or 
war, whether or not you will take arms against me; for 
I hope, even without your son’s aid, to bring my present 
righteous enterprise to a victorious issue.” 

And having brought forth many and noble gifts, such as 
were worthy of his high estate and of their acceptance, 
he bade farewell to them and sent them back to their coun- 
try with an honorable escort. 

When they returned home no one of the Arabs, either 
in secret or in public, could believe this thing; it seemed, 
indeed, something beyond all human chance, and they all 
ran in great crowds to see the lady who had thus returned 
with her son. She never ceased to praise the wisdom of the 
king, Don Alfonso, or to commend his munificence and lib- 
erality and great virtues; wherefore an amazing number 
of the people, incited by the words of the lady and her son, 
were eager to show their goodwill to him; and Molefes, 
having collected a great army and treasure, went at the 
opening of the season with fifteen thousand horse and foot, 
to place the same at the king’s service, without his having 
foreknowledge thereof. When the king heard of this he 
was no less amazed than delighted, and having honorably 
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welcomed Molefes, let him abide ever near his person, and 
treated him as lovingly as if he had been his own brother. 
And Molefes, being overcome afresh every day by grati- 
tude, served the king all his life in love and loyalty, warring 
ever against his foes. 
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TIGRINO 
By RENATO FUCINI 


i HAD heard them speak of him, but I had never met him 
before. 

I made his acquaintance one cold November morning, 
when I entered, for the first time, that zone of marsh-lands 
which might rightly be called his kingdom, the marshes 
where he was born, and where, even from boyhood, he 
had made a living by practicing at the same time the two 
crafts of hunter and fisherman. 

Fine, robust, noble figure of a man of honor! It needed 
only one turn of his eyes toward me in salutation to make 
me feel in my heart an impulse of sympathetic understand- 
ing that has remained ineffaceable after these many years, 
and after the many events that might have been expected 
to efface it. 

The evening of that same day, as I sat before the fire, 
in the midst of a group of the marsh-folk, in the little rustic 
tavern where I had taken lodging, I talked of him, and was 
able to assure myself that my friends and I had not been 
mistaken in our judgment. Every word, every phrase, 
every anecdote uttered by those proud and pallid men who 
sat around me was a hymn of praise to the sweetness of 
character, the vigor of muscle, the generosity of mind that 
characterized Tigrino,—which is to say, Young Tiger. And 
the incidents came in crowds and crossed and interrupted 
each other from lips that were all eagerness to relate them. 

“When Cerbone’s cabin burned, it did not occur to a 
soul of us that the man himself might be inside of it, as in 
fact he was. Having passed a two nights’ vigil watching 
for ducks among the thickets of the meadows, Cerbone 
was sleeping the sleep of a badger; and neither the crack- 
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ling of the flames nor the shouting of the crowd that was 
making an uproar on all sides had been sufficient to awake 
him. All at once Tigrino appeared, and clearing a way 
for himself with elbow thrusts, he walked straight up to 
the blaze and called, with a voice that sounded like the 
bellow of a bull: 

~ Cerbone!? 

“No one answered. 

“* Christ the Saviour!’ roared Tigrino, ‘ yet I myself saw 
him go in there two hours ago!’ And cursing the cowards 
who stood around looking on, he went up to the rickety 
door, splintered it with a single kick, and disappeared in- 
side. 

“Then came the sound of cries and curses, and in less 
time than it takes to tell, Tigrino was out again, with his 
beard singed off and his coat on fire, and he was dragging 
Cerbone by the scruff of the neck, while the latter was bit-. 
ing at his arm as savagely as possibly, and striking and 
kicking like one possessed of the devil. 

“ Wrapped up in a piece of lamb-skin and hidden within 
the straw of his mattress, Cerbone had four notes of ten 
lire each, earned by God knows how many nights spent 
under the open sky; and he did not wish to be saved with- 
out them. Everything was burned. Cerbone remained 
there with his face buried in the grass, tearing his hair and 
bemoaning his fate. Tigrino flung himself into a ditch, to 
put out the flames which had begun to get busy all over him, 
and afterwards, dripping like a fish, he set off at a run to 
have his blisters attended to. 

“ That same evening Bimbo,—the Infant, for so Tigrino 
called his oldest son,—went to Cerbone, who had stayed on 
the spot, grubbing among the ashes and embers of his burnt 
cabin, and in his father’s name consigned to him a folded 
paper containing thirty live, and, still in his father’s name, 
begged him to have patience, because at present he did not 
have the other ten. Cerbone set off on a run to Tigrino’s 
home to give him back the thirty lire. But Tigrino would 
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““YVou old reprobate!’ he said with a smile, ‘ what fiend 
entered into you this morning? Look at the way you tore 
my arm with your confounded yellow teeth of a mad dog! 
Come on, come on in, have a glass of wine with me, and no 
more to be said about it.’” 

And the narrator, looking at me across the intervening 
pipe-smoke, added, 

“Look here, if the desire should seize you to die of a 
gunshot, go to Cerbone and talk to him against Tigrino,— 
and don’t you be afraid but what you will get your wish 
fast enough! ” 

Then another told the following: 

“Tt was just five years ago, the sixteenth of last October, 
that Tigrino took a man down into the marshes who was 
a novice at shooting; a handsome, fair-haired young fellow 
of wealth and position, who went quite wild when they told 
him that the marshes were full of game. They splashed in 
at daybreak, and at midnight not a soul had seen them come 
back. What could have happened to them? It was about 
one in the morning that four of us got together and with 
the Infant in the lead, lighting our way with a lantern, off 
we set for the marshes, to hunt them up! But which way 
should we go? Who could tell us? Clorinda, Tigrino’s 
daughter, had said that she saw them making great speed 
towards the Old Footpath. So we went by the Old Foot- 
path, but no result! Bimbo leaped the ditches like a rabbit, 
and some of us fell into them. We called and called: ‘ Ti- 
grino!—Tigrino-o-o!’ We heard the stealthy flight of many 
a wild, frightened creature, but of Tigrino nothing at all! 
Then I fired a shot, and told Bimbo to swing his lantern. 
Most Holy Mother of Grace! The Infant was the first to 
hear his father, and immediately afterwards we heard him 
too, calling in a faint voice that seemed a terribly long way 
off : 

““ Down here, down here, by the alders, down here!’ 

“ The young gentleman, the fair-haired, handsome young 
fellow, in leaping over a ditch, had shot himself in the leg. 
It was not much, he had only grazed himself; but it was 
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just enough to cut a vein, and the blood came from him like 
a fountain. Tigrino had tried everything; a handkerchief, 
a trouser-belt, the strap from his shotgun; but it had been 
impossible to bind the flesh tight enough to check the spurt- 
ing blood. He succeeded by clasping the calf of the leg 
with his fingers; and those two men had been there ever 
since twelve o’clock noon, Tigrino keeping his hold and 
only changing first to one hand then to the other, in order 
to rest himself. He was weak from shouting and more dead 
than alive from hunger and from cold; while the young 
gentleman had long since become unconscious from loss of 
blood. 

“ Tigrino showed us how we ought to manage. Three 
of us raised the wounded man by the arms, the fourth held 
the vein, Bimbo gave us light, and with Tigrino close be- 
hind us, never once taking his eyes off the young gentleman, 
we arrived while it still was night, at his house, where 
we were awaited by the doctor and two carbineers, friends 
of Tigrino, who had come down to the marshes, suspecting 
some accident. 

“Tt amounted to nothing. The vein was quickly bound 
up, and the young gentleman, safely out of danger, was put 
to bed, where a few minutes later he pressed Tigrino’s 
hand, closed his eyes, which were full of tears, and fell 
asleep. 

“Tigrino insisted that we should all take supper with 
him, and when we came away dawn had already broken 
by a good half hour. 

“On the morning when that fine young fellow de- 
parted, quite well again, in company with two other gentle- 
men who came to fetch him in an automobile as big as a 
ship, he insisted upon embracing Tigrino in taking leave 
of him; and two days later there arrived for Tigrino a fine 
letter all covered over with stamps and sealing wax, and 
inside it a nice little trifle of a thousand lire, no more, no 
less. He accepted them because he could not well help him- 
self; but he was no longer the same man until he had used 
them up. The women of his house did him out of as much 
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as they could to buy a bit of new underwear and a bridal 
outfit for Clorinda, who was to be married. All the rest, 
excepting the price of a fine gun that he bought for Bimbo, 
disappeared in the time it takes to say amen! 

“ And everyone in the marshes enjoyed it, excepting Ti- 
grino. For Grilone he bought a new boat, because the old 
one that he had, repatched and gaping in the seams, let in 
water worse than a sieve. To Bellona’s husband, who for 
the last year had not been able to shake off the fever, he 
gave fifty lire, and took all his things out of pawn, and be- 
sides that—who could remember everything? Dinners, sup- 
pers, and wire, till it seemed as though the times of Cock- 
ayne had come back again. 

“When he had«made way with them down to the last 
centime, Tigrino became the old Tigrino again. And when 
his wife drew a long face and rained reproaches on him, 
he turned upon her a countenance as broad and joyous as 
a threshing floor full of sunshine, and laughed at her with 
laughter that could be heard a mile off. 

““Give it up, stupid!’ he told her, ‘don’t you see that 
now we have nothing left to worry about?’ And then, 
speaking to his dog, ‘ You too, Argante, tell her so! Tell 
your mistress that she is a stupid scare-cat!’ 

“And the dog began at that to look at her and leap 
upon her and back just like a creature who really under- 
stood. 

“And there you have our Tigrino,” concluded the griz- 
zled old fellow who sat beside me. ‘ And without him, here 
in the marshes, nothing is ever done. If anyone is sick, 
Tigrino goes to see him and cures him quicker than any 
doctor. If there is a betrothal to arrange, not so much as 
a straw is moved without the approval of Tigrino. If it 
is a money quarrel, Tigrino passes judgment, and he never 
makes a mistake. Everyone is devoted to him and he is 
devoted to everyone. Honor, to him, is a sacrament, and 
his word is like a contract before a notary. But woe to 
anyone who fails to keep a promise once given to him! The 
mask will fall and then one will see that the surname of 
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The Tiger was not given to him at random. We have 
been friends for thirty years, and I know him well. I have 
known him in calm, and I have known him in tempest. In 
calm, a child could guide him with a thread of silk; in 
tempest, —God of mercy! A lion would take to his heels 
in terror!” 


The little square of La Pieve, in front of the church, was 
already swarming with a motley-colored and jesting throng. 
During the night it had rained in torrents, but at dawn the 
clouds had scattered as if by enchantment, and the sun was 
blazing in all its magnificence, in the glad and clear pro- 
fundity of that beautiful and calm sky of May. Very 
rarely had the Day of the Ascension been ushered in so full 
of promise of health and joy. 

The hunting season having closed several days before, 
and the haying harvest being over, everyone, with the ex- 
ception of a few old folk and a few sick, had responded te 
the invitation of the clear sky and the church bells, whieh 
for the past week had been ringing double; and from the 
borders of the marshes left almost dry, and from the neigh- 
boring hills there was a continual arrival, singly and in 
groups, of people hurrying towards La Pieve, where it was 
many years since preparations for a festival, with proces- 
sion, lotteries, illuminations, and fireworks had been se 
splendid and so solemn. 

The two bands of music, that from II Cerro and that 
from La Piane, had not yet arrived; but in the far distance, 
mingled with the songs of the accompanying crowds, the 
hurly-burly of the bells and the chanting of approaching 
processions from the neighboring parishes, there could be 
heard at intervals the notes of two advancing columns play- 
ing gayly as they marched toward La Pieve. 

At one corner of the little square, seated in the shade 
upon a bench in front of a café, Tigrino had settled down 
to rest, after a long distance covered on foot; and with his 
gun leaning in a corner and his dog lying beside him at 
command, he oversaw and directed, with jest and laughter, 
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a troop of small boys and bigger lads, who with aprons and 
baskets full, were scattering blossoms of broom and branches 
of myrtle and of thyme, to prepare the flowery path along 
which the procession was to pass later. 

Around Tigrino a circle had formed of the marsh-folk, 
together with some of the more prosperous inhabitants of 
the neighborhood, and two carbineers, on foot and in uni- 
forms, who gazed out from under their lofty plumes, and 
from time to time smiled at the bursts of laughter that 
came sonorously from the group, in the midst of which 
Tigrino, happier than usual, held the pulpit, as it were, 
often interrupting himself to whistle and shout to the boys 
when they strewed the flowers too thickly in one place or 
too thinly in another. 

At eleven o’clock the bells gave he signal that the pro- 
cession was issuing from the church. Bueryooe rose to 
his feet, removing his hat, and the two carbineers hastened 
zealously to take their places, one on one side, one on the 
other, of the baldachin. And the long cortége of priests, 
of boys and maidens, of young men and old, all of them 
in gala dress, according to sex and age, in silks and laces, 
with great strings of coral and earrings of gold, began to 
defile across the little square and up along the road leading 
to the hills, through the midst of the kneeling crowd that 
lined both sides of the way. 

Tigrino, on his knees like the rest of the friends around 
him, watched with a good deal of emotion all this gladness 
of youth as it passed him by; and with a slight smile and 
a brief word he answered the signs of greeting that came 
to him, now from one, and now from another. And when 
his betrothed daughter passed before him so close that the 
dainty skirts of her blue muslin almost touched him, he 
asked under his breath: 

“ And Bimbo, what is become of him?” 

“He had something else to do. He will be here pres- 
ently.” 

The Holy Sacrament passed by in the midst of songs 
and incense. Tigrino exchanged a glance with the briga- 
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dier, and another with the rector, who was an unrivaled 
shot when it came to snipe; and then making the sign of 
the cross, he humbly laid his forehead upon the straw seat 
of the bench on which he had been leaning. 

The two bands at that moment stopped playing, and 
above the voices of the singers could be heard close by, 
down on the border of the marshes, two sharp reports. 
There was a general hasty turning in that direction, but 
nothing could be seen moving; and the procession resumed 
its march. 

The two carbineers alone, exchanging a significant glance, 
dropped out of their places and made their way in hot 
haste in the direction from which the shots had come. 

Half an hour later, when the head of the procession had 
already reéntered the church, excited voices were heard, 
and a jostling crowd of people, surrounding the two carbi- 
neers, came into sight on the further side of the square. 
The carbineers hastened their pace, dragging between them 
a young man who was hanging back and turning first to- 
wards one, then towards the other, with agitated and plead- 
ing gestures. 

“Eternal God! What has happened?” cried Tigrino, 
turning pale and making his way unsteadily toward the 
carbineers, who had arrested his Bimbo, the apple of his 
eye. “What has happened, Signor Brigadier?” and he 
remained there with parched and gaping mouth, staring 
him in the face. 

“ Nothing, nothing at all, Tigrino,’ 
“a mere formality. Come with us.” 

And they proceeded to the police office, where, having 
shut Bimbo into the rear room, the two carbineers returned 
to the front office to talk with Tigrino. The latter was 
prostrated upon a bench with a friend supporting him and 
wiping his face that dripped with a cold sweat, while he 
kept repeating as if in a dream the one question: 

“What has happened, Signor Brigadier? What has hap- 
pened?” And then he would add, tearing convulsively at 
his beard, “ Poor Tigrino! What has become of your honor, 
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the honor of Bimbo, the honor of your family?” and 
tears streamed thickly to mingle with the beads of perspira- 
tion. j 

The brigadier, encouraging him by a kindly greeting, 
sought to comfort him by relating what had happened: 

“Those two shots, just now, in the closed season, were 
fired by a poacher who probably had not had a license at 
all and who took to his heels the moment he saw us. We 
started after, to run him down, but presently we stopped 
because he met your son, who was coming toward La 
Pieve, and after he had exchanged a greeting and a few 
words, we thought: ‘He will know the man’s name.’ But 
he refused to tell us the man’s name, and so, as was our 
duty, we had to arrest him.” 

Tigrino’s eyes shot forth a gleam of hope, his face un- 
expectedly regained the color of health; and rising with 
eagerness and confidence, he asked of the brigadier: 

“Well, then, if Bimbo speaks, you will set him free at 
once, and give him back to me?” 

“Tf your son will tell us the name of the man who 
escaped, the moment that the necessary formalities are over, 
you shall have him free again.” 

“Tf you will swear that to me, I will see-to it that 
Bimbo speaks.” 

“Tigrino, we are soldiers and we are your friends!” 

“T know that, and I trust your word. And now let 
me have a chance to talk with him, and you shall see that 
he will speak.” And he went, confident of the outcome, 
towards the room within which his son had been im- 
prisoned. 

Outside the police office, there had meanwhile gathered 
a great crowd that was becoming turbulent, uncertain of 
what was taking place within. Some of them, inspired by 
indignation or by curiosity, tried to force an entrance; but 
the carbineers good-naturedly repulsed them, begging them 
to remain calm, and assuring them that everything would 
be arranged quickly and satisfactorily. Only the rector, 
who ran up in great haste and without having stopped to 
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temove his vestments, was allowed to enter. And between 
him and the brigadier a rapid and agitated discussion en- 
sued, in which the priest repeated insistently, “ You are 
playing with powder! You do not know that man. In 
arresting that boy, you have committed an imprudence 
which God forbid—” and the brigadier could be heard to 
answer, ‘It was our duty,—we are as much distressed as 
you,—all will end for the best.” 

Tigrino returned quickly to the front room, radiant with 
joy; and drawing the brigadier aside, he whispered a few 
words in his ear. 

“Ah, then I was not mistaken. So it was he, it was 
Fiena! I know where to get the irons on to him. Many 
thanks, honest Tigrino.” 

“And now, you will let my son go free at once,—now, 
at once?” 

At a negative sign from the brigadier, Tigrino’s face 
was once more overspread with a mortal pallor. He drew 
backward, with repulsion, fixing two beast-like eyes upon 
the carbineer, and muttered in a glacial, cavernous voice: 

“But you swore it to me! The honor of my family! 
You pledged your word!” 

The brigadier sought to persuade him, explaining that 
when he said at once, he meant, after the legal formalities. 
He assured him that it was only a question of hours, and 
that after a brief examination before the magistrate Bimbo 
would at once be free to return home, probably before 
nightfall. 

But Tigrino was dazed and, aside from the given promise, 
could understand nothing. 

“No, you shall not take away that innocent boy! You 
shall not take him away from me, walking him between 
you, like a malefactor!” 

After waiting a few instants, glaring savagely around 
him, like a wild boar surrounded by dogs, and receiving 
no reply, he bit his hand till the blood came, growled once 
more, “ But you swore it to me!” and made his way out, 
scattering with shoves and elbow-thrusts the priest and the 
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friends who crowded around, seeking to restrain him and 
explain away his misunderstanding. 

The carbineers, scenting in advance something ominous, 
made a hurried start, taking with them the boy under 
arrest. But they had hardly passed into the open, when 
they became aware of a commotion behind them, and heard 
from the midst of the following crowd a ferocious howl 
and the words: 

“Tigrino also has sworn, and Tigrino keeps his word!” 

The brigadier.whirled instantly, but a shot at close range 
struck him full in the breast, and he fell lifeless across the 
road. The other carbineer flung himself upon Tigrino, to 
fetter him, but was not quick enough. A second shot laid 
him cold beside his superior. 

For the past ten years, Tigrino no longer arranges mar- 
riages or brings the sons and daughters of his young friends 
to the baptismal font of La Pieve; no longer does his gen- 
erous heart restore peace where families are at discord; no 
longer does his fine deep voice fill out the long winter 
evenings with stories. His house has the look of a house 
of the dead; and the people as they pass it by turn in grief 
toward those closed and moldering shutters, or give a 
glance at the upturned boat rotting on the shore, and ex- 
claim with a sigh: 

“Poor Tigrino!” 
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REDEEMED BY LOVE 
By GIOVANNI BATTISTA GIRALDI CINTHIO 


Giraldi Cinthio enjoyed during his lifetime an immense popu- 
larity. His collection of tales, published a year after Shakspere’s 
birth, not only went through repeated editions but was widely 
translated and rendered into new versions. Two of Shakspere’s 
plays, Measure for Measure and Othello, were based on stories by 
Cinthio, and with other dramatists of Elizabethan England he 
was also a favorite source. The present narrative of woman’s 
heroism is a very good specimen of his manner and of the moral 
purpose he always had in view. 


A? the period when the celebrated Giovanni Trivulzi was 
appointed by the king of France goyernor of Milan, 
the capital city of Lombardy, a certain noble youth resided 
there of the name of Giovanni Panigarola, whose bold and 
fiery temper involved him in frequent disputes, both with 
the soldiers and the citizens, to the no slight interruption of 
the public peace. This unruly disposition having more than 
once caused him to be brought before the governor at the 
instance of several individuals with whom he had been en- 
gaged, he would probably have incurred the punishment 
due to his indiscretion had not the venerable Trivulzi been 
more desirous of reforming offenders than of punishing 
them. Discharging him merely with a severe reprimand, 
out of regard to the feelings of the youth’s family and 
friends, he trusted that he should hear of him no more. 
But this unfortunately was not the case; the perverse and 
ungrateful youth still pursuing the same perilous career in 
spite of the entreaties and reproaches of his best friends. 
Even his union with a pleasing and accomplished young 
lady of Lampogiani, named Filippa, failed to convince him 
of the folly of his conduct: her tenderness and anxiety 
were lavished upon him in vain, and she lived in daily ex- 
pectation of hearing of some calamitous event. Though he 
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always treated her with the utmost kindness and affection, 
she would rather have been herself the victim of his quarrel- 
some and unhappy disposition, than have heard of his in- 
dulging it at the expense of others, and at the imminent risk 
of his own life. Unable to support this- incessant anxiety, 
the fond Filippa would frequently conjure him to abstain 
from thus wantonly hazarding his reputation and her own 
repose, for the sake of encouraging so idle and dangerous 
a propensity, which cost her so many tears. Then throwing, 
her fair arms. around him, she declared that she could not 
long: live under the torments she endured’ on his behalf, 
being in hourly dread of beholding him borne homewards a, 
lifeless: corpse. 

“Ti had rather,” she exclaimed, “that you would at’ once 
pierce my bosom with your sword than listen to the sad 
accounts I. am daily expecting to hear of you; so derogatory 
to your own honor and: the name you bear, and frequently, 
I. fear, so unjust towards the objects of your resentment. 
I entreat you, therefore, by our long attachment, by all my 
unutterable love and devotion to you, that, if you have any 
pity or gentleness in your nature, you will henceforth: be- 
come more reasonable, and avoiding occasions of embroiling 
yourself with others, consent to lead the blameless and hon- 
orable life for which your abilities and your connections 
are in every way so well calculated to. qualify you.. Then, 
and then. only, shall. I consider myself truly happy, blest. 
with your society, and enjoying the honor and respecta- 
bility of your name.” 

Whilst listening to the kind and judicious words of her 
he loved, Giovanni sincerely promised reformation, and be- 
lieved. that he could renounce all his errors, and never more 
give her reason to complain. But when he was again ex- 
posed to temptations, when his boon companions. repeatedly 
invited him, and, half mad with wine, he received) imaginary, 
insults from the guests, borne away by the force of his 
habitual passions, he quickly gave or as quickly received, 
offense. About this time, the kind governor, Trivulzi, was 
recalled: to France, and, one of a more: severe and implacable 
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disposition soon after ‘assumed ‘his place. ‘Nor was it long 
before ‘the luckless Giovanni ‘embroiled himself iin a ‘hot 
dispute with “an officer of ‘the governor’s ‘guards, ‘until, 
proceeding from words to ‘blows, they drew their daggers, 
and his adversary in a few seconds lay dead at ‘Giovanni's 
‘feet. 

‘He ‘was ‘speedily ‘secured ‘by several other ‘officers ‘who 
‘had ‘witnessed the act, and being carried before the new 
governor, was condemned on the ‘following ‘day ‘to lose ‘his 
head. When 'these tidings reached ‘the ears of his poor wife, 
‘so far from ‘being prepared by all her former fears ‘for «so 
fatal an occurrence, she gave way ‘to the extremity ‘of 
wretchedness and despair. Inveighing against the ‘cruelty 
of ‘the governor, her own and her husband’s unhappy fate, 
she beat her bosom, she’tore her hair, and refused ‘the‘con- 
solations of her nearest relatives. 

““T will not be comforted,” she exclaimed in a tone of 
agony, “ you do'not, you cannot know, the sufferings I en- 
dure; and may ‘God, in His infinite mercy, grant that none 
of ‘you ever may! Away, away, then, and attempt ‘not ‘to 
assuage ‘the burning agony I feel. It is worse than death; 
and death I ‘could suffer a ‘thousand ‘times rather than my 
husband should thus wretchedly and ignominiously end ‘his 
days.” 

Fearing lest she might be induced by the excess of her 
feelings to put a period to her existence, her friends were 
‘unwilling to leave her for a moment alone; yet finding ‘their 
attempts to console her were vain, they stood silently about 
her couch, until the object of their solicitude having wearied 
herself ‘with her lamentations, came at length to the resolu- 
tion of either saving her beloved husband or perishing in ‘the 
attempt. With this view she declared 'to her friends around 
her that the only ‘means of mitigating her sorrow would 
be to procure for her a final interview with her ‘husband, 
that she might at least have the sad consolation of bidding 
him an eternal farewell. Compassionating her forlorn con- 
dition, they all united in soliciting their husbands and broth- 
ers ‘to endeavor to obtain this favor from the governor; 
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and it was permitted that during that night she might share 
the unhappy youth’s imprisonment. Great was the emotion 
experienced on both sides when they met: she threw her- 
self into his arms, and her tender reproaches half died 
away on her lips. 

“Alas! alas! to what a state has your inconsiderate con- 
duct reduced us! Have I lived to hear that tomorrow you 
are condemned to suffer death, and that I am doomed to 
live in the consciousness of such a sad and widowed lot! 
Ah, why did you not sooner yield to the repeated entreaties 
and reproaches of your unhappy wife? Did I not tell you 
that some fatal consequence would be sure, sooner or later, 
to follow? It is come, and you have sacrificed life upon life 
to your wicked and infatuated career. It is enough; and 
we have now to pay the forfeit of all your folly and of 
all—I fear, alas! I fear to speak it to one who should have 
time to repent ere yet he die.” 

Her sobs here interrupting her voice, she gave way to a 
fresh burst of sorrow. He who had before appeared un- 
moved and collected was now melted even to tears on wit- 
nessing the deep sorrow of his wife, knowing how fondly 
she was attached to him, and how ill able she was to sustain 
the sorrows in store for her. 

““My own Filippa,” he cried, gently raising her up, “I 
am sorry for you from the bottom of my soul; but try to 
calm yourself: why distress yourself thus for me? You 
see I am not terrified at the fate which awaits me. I had 
rather thus die for having conducted myself valiantly 
against the brutal wretch who insulted me, than live igno- 
miniously among my fellow-citizens under the control of 
the soldiers who domineer over us. One, at least, has paid 
the forfeit of his crime. Console yourself, therefore, my 
Filippa, seeing that I die honorably, and not like a false 
traitor or a bandit, but in the noble attempt to tame the 
ferocity of those who too nearly resemble them. It was the 
. Slave of the cruel governor who first provoked me to do the 
deed; nor could I have received the insulting language he 
made use of without covering myself with eternal infamy. 
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Then mourn not over my fate; approve yourself worthy of 
my love; and as you have ever shown yourself a sweet and 
obedient wife, so even now obey me in summoning fortitude 
and patience to bear our lot.” 

Kissing her tenderly, he sought to console her by every 
means in his power. But his kindness seeming only to in- 
crease her grief, she declared that she should never be able 
to survive the affliction of losing him thus, and that she 
was resolved to save him or to perish in the attempt. 

“Therefore,” she continued, ‘am I come; and as I trust 
that the sufferings we have experienced in this trying scene 
will have made some impression on your mind, instead of 
further indulging these womanish complaints, we will sum- 
mon fortitude to avail ourselves of the last resource which 
fortune has left in our power.” 

“How! what is it you mean?” inquired her astonished 
husband. 

“That you should hasten to avoid the fate prepared for 
you by disguising yourself in these clothes, which I have 
brought hither for the purpose. Lose not a moment, for 
as we are nearly of the same age, and I am not much lower 
in stature than you, the deception will not easily be detected, 
and in my dress you may make your escape. The guards 
are all newly appointed and unacquainted with your person. 
Once safe yourself, indulge not the least anxiety about me. 
I am innocent, and, vindictive as he may be, the governor 
will not venture to shed innocent blood.” 

“We cannot tell that,” replied Giovanni, “and the very 
possibility of it is sufficient to make me decline your kind 
and noble-hearted offer. Should he even threaten you with 
death, my Filippa, the governor would be certain to have 
me in his hands again tomorrow. So say no more of this, 
my love,” he continued, as he kissed away her fast-falling 
tears, “and do not believe that I would thus vilely fly, as 
if I were afraid to meet my fate. What will the world, 
what will my dearest friends and fellow citizens say, when 
they hear that I have absconded, at the risk of your life, 
and thus confirmed the worst reports of my adversaries? 
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No, Filippa, never; let: me here terminate my; restless days 
rather than im any way endanger yours, which are far-‘more: 
precious im my eyes.” 

But the affliction and despair exhibited: by his: gentle: wife: 
on hearing’these words were such as may be:easier imagined 
than: expressed; nor did she cease uttering the most: wild: 
and: incoherent! lamentations, until, entertaining fears; for 
her reason, he retraced his: purpose and promised: to, favor 
her design: And as she now assisted him, between sobs: and) 
smiles, to. assume his female attire, she declared that: she 
could: have borne the thought of his: death fighting bravely: 
in. the field, or in any way. except by the hands of the public 
executioner: 

“Tt would then,” said she, “ have been my duty: to: sup-. 
port myself; but the very idea of your dear life being thus: 
thrown, like a: wild weed, away, would: have embittered all 
my future existence. For I recollect having frequently 
heard my honored father say, and he was one of the: most 
valiant and! high-minded of our citizens, that the truly brave 
ought’ never to shun death. when a noble occasion offers: 
of serving: either their country or their friends, but that 
it must be truly grievous to the wretch who is compelled) 
to. meet it) unsupported’ by any generous enterprise or: any. 
sense of honor. And alas! I fear you would at last feel 
yourself too much in the latter situation; and for myself, 
I' should: doubly: feel it. So now, dearest love, I’ entreat: you. 
to use every precaution in your power to avoid: discovery 
and effect your escape; breathe not a syllable to anyone till 
you are beyond the reach of danger; consent! not to gratify 
the cruelty of the governor, but save yourself for more 
honorable: enterprises, which may confound the malice of 
your enemies.” And’ saying this, she: conjured him to 
hasten away. 

Taking a hasty farewell, therefore, Giovanni bound: his: 
cloak more closely about him, and presented himself, just as: 
the morning dawned, before the sentinels of the prisom 
Believing him to be the lady on her return from her hus- 
Band, he was allowed to pass without! examination: or sus- 
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picion. In the morning the officers entered ithe prison to 
bind ‘the ‘hands of the culprit and lead him forth to execu- 
tion, when the lady, turning suddenly round upon ‘them, 
inquired, with an air of authority, whether they had been 
commissioned to treat her with this indignity. On discover- 
ing her sex, and after searching every part of ‘the prison 
for the real offender in vain, ‘the governor was immediately 
made acquainted with the truth. He ordered ‘her to be in- 
stantly conducted into his presence, in the utmost rage at 
the idea of having been thus overreached by a-woman;’and 
so far from commiserating her situation, he threatened her 
with the severest punishment, declaring that her life should 
answer for his, and commanding the officers upon ‘their 
duty to proceed ‘to the ‘place of execution. 

Thither then the devoted wife was carried, in ‘spite -of 
her ‘tears and ‘entreaties and ‘those of the ‘surrounding peo- 
ple, among whom tidings of the fact having quickly gone 
forth, a wast concourse of each sex and of all ages were 
speedily assembled. Mingled sorrow and admiration were 
depicted on every countenance, and each manly breast 
burned with admiration of a woman of such ‘exalted fidelity 
and truth, and with awish ‘to rescue ‘her from so unmerited 
adoom. But everywhere surrounded by 'the tyrant’s ‘satel- 
lites, the wretched lady, invoking the name of her ‘hus- 
band, and appealing for justice and mercy in vain, now 
approached the scene of ‘her execution, and, amidst the 
horror and indignation of ‘the spectators was on ‘the ‘point 
of sealing her unexampled fidelity with her life. 

At this moment :a loud cry was heard amongst the spec- 
tators, a sword flashed above the heads of the ‘people, and 
the tumult approaching nearer, Giovanni issued from ‘the 
crowd, and the next moment ‘had ‘rescued ‘his beloved ‘wife 
from ithe ‘soldiers’ hands. Yet fearful lest any act of vio- 
lence might ‘involve them both in ‘the same fate, ‘he instarithy 
surrendered this sword, and embracing his weeping wife, 
said, 

“Did I not tell you that I would never permit you to 
fall a victim to your incomparable generosity and ‘truth? 
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Unhand her, wretches!” he cried, turning towards the offi- 
cers; ‘I am your prisoner and those bonds are only mine.” 

“No! obey the governor’s commands,” cried the lady; 
“it is I who am sentenced to suffer; venture not to dispute 
his orders. No, I will not be released,” she continued, as 
they were about to set her free; and a scene of mutual 
tenderness and devotion then took place which drew tears 
from the hardest heart. 

In the meantime the governor, having heard of the ar- 
rival of Giovanni, with the same unrelenting cruelty gave 
orders that both should be executed on the spot, the hus- 
band for the homicide he had committed, and his consort 
for effecting the release of the criminal from prison. The 
indignation of the citizens on hearing this inhuman sentence 
could no longer be controlled. An instantaneous attack was 
made upon the soldiers and officers of the guard, who were 
prevented from proceeding with their cruel purpose, while 
numbers rushed towards the mansion of the governor, de- 
claring that they would have justice, and insisting that the 
whole affair should be laid before the king. Though highly 
enraged at this popular interference with his sanguinary 
measures, the governor was compelled to bend before the 
storm, and with evident reluctance submitted to refer the 
matter to his royal master. This was no other than the 
celebrated Francis, whose singular magnanimity, united to 
his pleasing and courteous manners, still render him so 
justly dear to the French people. 

On receiving an account of the noble and generous man- 
ner in which the lady had conducted herself, and of the 
worth and valor of her husband, with the proofs of mutual 
fidelity and affection which they had displayed, King Fran- 
cis, with his usual liberality and clemency, issued his com- 
mands that they should instantly, without any further pro- 
ceedings, be set at liberty. He, moreover, expressed his 
high admiration of their mutual truth and constancy, and 
approved of the good feeling and spirit evinced by the 
Milanese people, declaring his only regret to be that it 
was not in his power to render such examples of heroic 
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worth as immortal as they deserved to be. After a more 
strict investigation of the unhappy affair in which Giovanni 
had been last engaged, it was discovered that his adversary 
‘had really been the aggressor, and had instigated him, both 
by words and blows, to the terrible revenge which he had 
taken, in prosecuting which, at the risk of his own life, he 
had laid the insulting soldier dead at his feet. 

Great was the triumph of the people of Milan when the 
tidings of the pardon of the prisoners arrived, and they 
paraded the streets with shouts of applause in honor of 
King Francis, whose clemency and magnanimity failed not 
to add to his popularity among all ranks. Nor was the rage 
and disappointment of the bad governor inferior to the joy 
of the people upon this occasion, as he beheld the procession 
bearing the happy pair in triumph to their home. The in- 
habitants instantly despatched a deputation to the French 
monarch, expressing their grateful sense of his kindness, 
and their devoted attachment to his royal person. 

Such, likewise, was the favorable impression made upon 
the character of Giovanni by this occurrence, that, influ- 
enced also by the excellent example of his wife, he from 
that period entirely abandoned the dangerous courses which 
he had so long pursued. 
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THE SUICIDE OF JULIAN SOREL 
By MATILDE SERAO 


The foremost woman writer of Ttaly has enjoyed ‘the applause 
of ithe public ever since her first appearance. Then the only 
dissident voice of consequence was that of the man who later won 
‘ther ‘in marriage. She became popular because she did something 
mew. The pictures of Naples and its people were’caricatures before 
she began to describe the city she loved. Her training as the daughter 
of a journalist and as a journalist herself enabled her to place 
in .bright light the expressive gestures, the quick and irresponsible 
‘emotions ‘of |the Neapolitan ‘shopkeepers, lawyers, ‘professors, 
servants, artisans, and even the nurse-girls and babies who throng 
the squares and courts and stairways of the city. All these limpid 
scenes are described with a tender sympathy for human goodness 
and the sacrifices made ‘in silence and darkness. ‘Of this compas- 
stonate and picturesque recording of Neapolitan life Terno Secaco 
(p. 255) is a wholly admirable specimen. The present story shows 
‘equally well her realistic observation of ‘Rome, where she 'lived for 
several years, and her indulgence for ‘the weaknesses ‘of ‘humanity. 


HE went slowly up the Via Nazionale, moving with dif- 
; ficult steps; and upon his handsome pale face, worn 
and altered, was the look of mortal lassitude. He went 
with downcast eyes and hands hanging loose at his sides, 
jostled, pushed by people in haste, and he seemed to see 
nothing, to feel nothing, only every now and then there 
sounded in passing the whistle of the train which goes from 
the Piazza Venezia to Termini, and Julian Sorel started at 
the sharp note, stopped, and looked with his wan and sadly 
wearied eyes at the car, jolting upon the rails with a dull 
crash. 
Then Julian Sorel resumed his way, always more slowly, 
stopping now to look at the shop-windows, of which 
the glass was dimmed by the heavy dampness of that morn- 
ing in March; but his eyes had the vacancy, the cold stupe- 
faction of those of a man who does not see. Yet he re- 
mained severai minutes before a display of toys, looking 
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at arow of! dolls with hair blond as tow, eyes bluer than any 
blue skies; clieeKks: pinker- than any rose; dolls: in: lace- 
trimmed night-dtresses, or sumptuously clad in satin and 
velvet; dolls: wrapped in furs like Russian great ladies; 
dolls: with their outfit and furniture. A cloud of tears arose 
to veil’ the dry eyes of Julian Sorel, before all that blond 
beauty: richly: clothed, before: those rosy creatures loaded. 
with adornments of luxury, and he was obliged) to: lean 
against the window-frame of the shop in: order. not to fall: 

He detached himself, more depressed: than: before.. But 
although his: step was: that of a man who has not strength 
to: reach: his: aim; or fears: to reach it, he arrived: at: the 
corner of the Via Torino, where he was to turn; he stopped} 
remained motionless, as if incapable of arriving at the gray; 
villa, which. was: already seen amid the slender group of 
green: trees: that surrounded it. Now an expression of fear 
was added’ upon: his. face to the profound weariness evident 
there; the pretty villa arising amid the boughs: frightened 
him: 

He was a prey’ to.a thousand hesitations: as he traversed 
the sHort space of the street; his hand, pressing the white 
button of the electric bell) trembled. 

A man+servant, still in his: morning jacket, andi with a 
blue cotton: apron before him, came to opem the door. 

“Is the signora: still asleep?” asked: Julian Sorel) with 
a. weak, broken voice, sadly hoping for an affirmative reply. 

“No, eccellenza; she called} her maid an hour ago,” 

The servant had given him, it is true, the title of ecceal- 
lenzga, but he had! looked at him: with such easy coolness, 
had! preceded Him with such indifference, without evem look- 
ing to see if Julian Sorel followed him, that the latter quiv- 
ered with) pain, perceiving at once, with his morbid sen- 
sitiveness; the shade of contempt in the servant. Julian 
Sorel had traversed a large anteroom and two parlors, fur- 
nislied: with the most authentic luxury, in the most correct 
and artistic taste, and had stopped in: the hall, a room like 
a conservatory, all covered by glass and’ veiled by thim but 
impenetrable curtains of oriental gauze, full of the rarest 
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plants and the richest and most fantastic furniture, soft 
skins spread upon the floor, and exotic flowers rising from 
vases of choice porcelain of Delft or China. The air was 
warm, and a strange, inebriating perfume was in the at- 
mosphere. Seated in a bamboo armchair, with elbows 
resting on his knees and his head leaning on his hands, he 
abandoned himself—so to say—to utter depression, without 
raising his head, without even hearing the light step of 
Gwendoline Harris. The slender blond woman stood be- 
fore him, looked at him with her cold and brilliant blue eyes, 
bluer than any skies, passing her pink, taper fingers over the 
fluttering white feathers with which was trimmed her gown 
of white wool, all embroidered with silver, like a priestly 
stole. 

“Then?” asked the fresh, clear-cut voice of the woman. 

“Oh, Gwendoline—’ he murmured, becoming paler 
still, unable to bear the gaze of those icy blue eyes. 

She extended herself, all white, upon a white divan, 
covered with cushions of white silk so soft that she sank 
among them. There were to be seen the two little feet clad 
in slippers of white velvet edged with feather trimming, 
and her thin stockings of black silk, lightly embroidered in 
silver. The mass of her blond hair was held up by a large 
comb, all studded with small pearls; and two great white 
pearls hung from her ears. She played with the filaments 
of the feather trimming of her gown softly, as a bird that 
smoothes its plumage. The pink of her pure skin was 
truly pinker than any rose. 

“Then?” she asked again of Julian Sorel. 

He dared not reply, and looked at her with eyes of en- 
treaty. Gwendoline shook her blond head slightly, and 
began to play with her gleaming rings, which covered her 
fingers up to the first joint, every finger, like an Egyptian 
idol. 

“The affair has gone wrong?” Gwendoline then asked 
with her pure crystalline voice. 

“Wrong,” he answered feebly. 

Sorevers ” 
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“Forever,” he repeated like a fatal echo. 

No impression of wonder, of sadness, of pity came to 
trouble that pink face of the woman, that clear-cut and 
calm forehead, those eyes like a frosty heaven. 

“You are a dead man,” she declared coldly. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Julian Sorel, ashen of face as a 
corpse. 

“ What are you come to do here? This is not a cemetery, 
and none of my antique caskets can serve you as a coffin,” 
said Gwendoline, without anger, breathing upon one of 
her opal rings to make it shine. 

“TI came to salute you, for the last time.” 

“And yesterday evening did I not say adieu to you? 
Did not you understand it?” 

“TY did not understand it; and I hoped, from the banker 
Colzado, this morning—” he stammered, humbly. 

““A useless hope; no one gives money to the dead.” 

“You are right,” he said in a low voice, with bent head. 

She watched him strangely. It seemed as if she were 
measuring the moral depth of that depression and wished 
to know of what that immense weakness would be capable. 
He was silent, lost, exhausted. 

“To what figure do your debts amount?” she asked, all 
at once, with her clear, cold voice. 

Julian Sorel lifted his head, and looked at Gwendoline 
as in a dream, as if he had not heard or understood. 

“To what figure do your debts amount?” she repeated, 
dominating him with her glacial blue eyes. 

“T don’t know—I don’t know—do not talk to me about 
it,’ he begged her, shuddering, passing one hand across his 
brow. 

“You owe two hundred and seventy thousand lire. I 
reckoned the sum.” 

It seemed as if the syllables of this hard phrase beat, 
everyone, upon the brain of the unhappy man, for his face 
altered. 

“ And you have not a soldo to pay with; and you have no 
more resources—you have exhausted all of them; and you 
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have no hope of inheritance, for all-your relatives are dead ; 
no ‘hope «in :your ‘work, ‘because you do not ‘know ‘how to 
~work,; you have been a ‘man ‘given to love and ‘pleasure; ‘no 
hope of business, of speculation, because within a imonth, 
a week, you will be a: bankrupt, a defaulter.” 

““Gwendoline, if you love me, be silent, be ssilen me 

“T do not love you,” she proclaimed quietly. 

“Tf you ever cared for me, be silent, do-not ‘kill me.” 

“I mever cared for you,” she persisted, proudly con- 
‘tracting her beautiful lips, red and fresh. 

Julian Sorel looked at her with such new despair in his 
eyes that the haughty’ woman smiled with pride. 

‘“ Sometimes—you have told me that you cared for:me—” 
he stammered. 

“T told a falsehood, naturally,” she exclaimed, “and 
you knew that very well. It pleased you ‘to ‘have me tell 
falsehoods, that is all.” ' 

“Yes, it its true, your ‘falsehood was my happiness.” 

““And so,” she concluded, “syou ‘have spent all that sou 
‘possessed, and you have made two hundred and seventy- 
two thousand lire of debts to pay for that falséhood. ‘Ror 
that falsehood you go to your death.” 

“To my death,” he repeated, opening ‘his arms, ‘with ‘the 
gesture of final despair. 

“Tt was a sweet and beautiful falsehood, ‘let us say so,” 
resumed Gwendoline, crossing her pretty -feet, finely shod 
with dainty black and white, “and ’tis worth the trouble of 
dying for. Do not hope ‘that your creditors will give you 
truce! You owe between fifty and sixty thousand lire to 
Giacomo Levi, to Francesco Sangiorgio, to Giovanni La- 
marca, your friends, whom you have made your enemies 
forever, and who persecute you worse than ‘the two money- 
lenders, Pietro Toscano and Angelo Cabib, to whom ‘you 
owe less, much less, but the interest has mounted .up so 
high! You are in debt, too, to the Parisian furnishers, 
Worth, Morlin, and Redfern, all for dresses for me, and 
they have,given you credit because you had spent with them 
the half of your fortune; you owe the Italian.dressmakers, 
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Bellom; Pontecorro, the Borla sisters, Tua; you owe all the 
jewelers, Marchesine here, and Franconeri) at, Naples; you 
owe’ all the dealers in, furniture and. elegant bric-a-brac; 
Janetti, Cajiati, Marie Beretta, also Guglianetta, of Milan; 
all these have given. you credit, because you had bought so 
much, of, them before. But they want their money, and they 
are right; why should they lose it? They are worthy 
people!.” 

“ Gwendoline, Gwendoline, do: not be pitiless; be silent, 
be silent;, l am dying—” he cried, with his eyes wild with 
acute pain. 

“Do. you know what is the balance of accounts for the 
beautiful, sweet: falsehood?” she continued; as if she had 
not heard him. “A: million, and) eight hundred thousand 
lire. You; 1 imagine, have not even the money to buy a 
revolver.” 

“T have not,” he moaned, from his abyss of sorrow. 

“One million, eight hundred thousand lire; and to be 
obliged’ to resort to. an economical suicide, a poor little sui- 
cide—that of the beggars and the forsaken servant-maids, 
in the river, the Tiber!” she murmured with a vague smile, 
as if she were speaking to herself. 

He raised toward her his painfully stupefied gaze. And 
Gwendoline understood the meaning of that amazement. 

“You, now, are telling yourself that I’m a monster of 
cruelty——” 

“J. am: not. saying anything,’ stammered the weak 
creature. 

““Vou! say it. And: you are wrong. Let us balance our 
accounts, for we are never to see each other again. You, 
what did you want of me?” 

“ That you: should love me—that I might be your lover, 
your friend, your servant——” 

“ And I, what have. I asked of you?” 

“ Nothing:” 

“And you have given me everything, in order to be 
loved or that I should feign.to love you. That is the balance 
of accounts. Now I, to show yow that I ami not cruel, can 
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only give you one piece of wise advice—kill yourself. You 
had a fortune, you have it no longer; you had a mistress, 
you have her no longer; you had honor, it is shipwrecked ; 
you are a fine and delicate soul, a sensitive and weak tem- 
perament, a tender and sentimental heart, and you have, 
together with all that, a need to enjoy, to be happy, which 
is your greatest need; you cannot, then, combat against 
poverty, abandonment, and dishonor. Kill yourself, kill 
yourself, you cannot save yourself otherwise. For what 
should you live? He who kills himself, pays his debts; he 
who kills himself; has no more need of honor, nor love, 
nor money; he who kills himself, conquers supreme peace. 
You have nothing more to do in the world; go out of it, 
into the common grave, where there are no creditors, and 
where there will not appear any more the divine and 
damned blue eyes that were the cause of your death.” 

They flashed, those blue eyes, with these last words. 
Julian Sorel looked at them and drank from them deadly 
poison. Julian Sorel heard the clear and fatal voice and 
felt in his heart its mortal and lugubrious vibrations. 

“Tt is two months since I decided to kill myself when 
there should no longer be any remedy,” he said faintly. 

“You have waited too long; go, go and throw yourself 
into the Tiber,” she said, looking at him, hypnotizing him, 
giving him the suggestion of love, grief, terror. 

“T am going,” said Julian Sorel, and he rose. 

But he did not take a step. She still looked at him, in 
order to conquer him entirely in his infinite weakness. 

“Go, go, you will be happier dead,’ Gwendoline told 
him again. 

“Give me a kiss,” he asked humbly, kneeling before the 
divan where she lay, not to give her the annoyance of 
arising. 

She turned slightly toward the kneeling man; took his 
head between her slender jeweled hands, and placed her 
beautiful fresh lips on his forehead. And it seemed that, 
again, in that long kiss, the lips of Gwendoline said to him: 

“Go, go. You will be happier dead.” 
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Going down the Via Nazionale, Julian Sorel went to 
death. ,He no longer dragged his limbs wearily, but neither 
did he hasten; he did not stop before certain shop-windows,. 
but the eyes that he fixed upon the passers had the same 
painful expression of sightlessness; he did not start now 
when the whistle of the train sounded, but the pallor of his 
face was become livid. The dying man had received the 
final wound ; but a way had been pointed out to him, and he 
was going there, without haste, but fatally, by the icy blue 
light of two divine eyes which led him, to the funereal 
sound of the crystalline voice of a woman which accom- 
panied him, with the caress of two slender hands upon his 
brows and hair, with the last kiss of the speaking lips, the 
last kiss and the last words pervading his brain, his soul, 
his heart, all his being. 

Now, as he walked, Julian Sorel thought only to what 
point of the great Tiber he should go to throw himself in. 
Gwendoline Harris had not told him that. Not at Ripetta, 
for the bridge is too much frequented by day, and there 
are the landings for the shell rowboats, and a suicide is 
always a failure there; not at the Albero Bello, ‘because 
there are too many vessels loaded with Sicilian wine. 
_ Where, then? He remembered an evening in August, in 
which, passing through Rome with Gwendoline Harris, on 
the way from Vienna to Sorrento, they had gone to Ponte 
Molle, like citizens, like all who are obliged to remain in 
Rome in the summer; and they had walked up and down 
along the river, toward the vast meadows of Tor di Quinto, 
toward the shady Via Angelica; Gwendoline dressed in soft 
white silk, as always, all in white, and had a large light 
mantle of white wool. Yes, yes, he would die at Ponte 
Molle, toward Tor di Quinto or by the shore of Via An- 
gelica; it was, still she who suggested to him this idea. 

He was at Piazza Venezia when he decided. He took 
his way by the Corso, to the right. Someone saluted him, 
he did not recognize who it might be and passed on. Sev- 
eral stopped him, they were creditors for small or great 
sums, and the demand varied, now brutal, now whining, 
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but insistent, implacable. They had known him to be rich 
and had given him credit, and they believed that he denied 
them from unwillingness. All the passage by the Corso 
was one long torture for him, an unmerited, unjust torture, 
since, indeed, he was going to die at this place, amid a con- 
cert of voices, of words, of phrases that told him, seeking 
his money: “ Go, go to throw yourself into the river; you 
will be happier dead.” 

So when he had nearly reached the Piazza del Popolo, 
he was taken, in the sentimental mildness of his weak na- 
ture, by a furious longing for death. He went toward a 
heavy hotel omnibus that was at full speed, to get himself 
run over ; but the driver avoided him, swearing and shouting. 
At that hour, in that damp and sad March day, outside of 
the Porta del Popolo there was almost no one; and that 
increasing solitude calmed him a little, as he took the muddy 
sidewalk that leads by the Via Flaminia, along the Parioli 
hills, to Ponte Molle. No one in the little café where the 
cab-drivers and carters stop; no one in the little taverns 
that sprout up every few steps, until the middle of the Via 
Flamina; no one in the lonely fields, all a desert of mud, 
where hardly grew some blackish stunted trees. 

He thought whether he ought to write something before 
dying, an explanation, a salute; and a new wave of despair 
suffocated him; he had no one, no one to whom to write, 
not a relative, nor a friend, nor an acquaintance, no one 
would mourn or curse him except his creditors ; he had lived 
for enjoyment, only for sake of love, luxury, pleasure ; and 
so he died for these things, bearing in his soul as a last 
farewell the words of Gwendoline Harris, for whom he had 
spent a million and eight hundred thousand lire, the words 
with which she had told him to kill himself, because he 
would be happier dead. No one, no one, not his mother, 
not a sister, a betrothed, a friend, nothing, nothing—not 
a human tear for him; and the final scene of his life, in that 
great solitude and silence of the Roman Campagna, on that 
forlorn March day, walking and sinking in the mud, was 
the worthy completion of his existence. 
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All at once he felt a push against his leg; he turned. 
A dog was following him, and he looked at it. It was a 
very ugly, very dirty, lean dog, that appeared as if he had 
upon him ten days of vagabondage and hunger amid the 
mud of the Campagna; a disgusting dog. Where had he 
come from? Julian Sorel could not have told. There were 
no more houses on the Via Flaminia; perhaps he had run 
out, unnoticed, from the lane of the Arco Scuro. He had 
been following, perhaps, for some time; and he looked at 
Julian Sorel with his kind and gentle dog’s eyes. 

“Go away,” said the man rudely. . 

The dog stopped a moment, then began again to follow. 

“Go away,” and he gave it a kick. 

The poor dog took the kick in one shoulder and howled 
sadly ; but still looking at Julian Sorel, it still followed him. 
He stopped, greatly disturbed. Why did that dog follow 
him so obstinately, even after being beaten? Why did it 
look at him with those eyes that seemed human, so expres- 
sive were they of pity and sorrow? 

“Tt must be a lost, hungry dog looking for a master,” he 
thought as he stood contemplating that singular beast. 

The dog, too, had stopped, and held its shabby head down, 
patiently waiting. 

“Go away, go away,” Julian Sorel said to it, “I must 
die.” 

The beast raised its head and looked, with those eyes of 
a loving, poor, sorrowful animal. All the soul of Julian 
Sorel shook with fear and wonder. But who, who was 
looking at him in that tender animal gaze; what new mad- 
ness of pity came to give him a final grief, a grief made of 
humble tenderness of a most bitter and sweet melting mood ? 

“T must die, I must die,” he said, speaking to that beast 
as if to a man, “I shall be happier dead.” 

And he went on again, toward Ponte Molle, repressing 
all the tears of an unknown sadness which rose to his eyes, 
repressing the sharpness of a mysterious regret. The dog 
followed him, step by step; and Julian Sorel heard it behind 
him, walking faithfully, disgustingly ugly and dirty, half 
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dead with hunger and fatigue, but decided to follow him, 
wherever the man on the way to death might wish to go. 
In prey to an unconquerable disturbance, between an odd 
new despair and an odd breaking-up of his entire will, 
Julian Sorel shuddered, hearing the animal’s step, vigilant, 
almost inflexible in its affectionate persecution. He would 
have liked to stop, strike it, throw stones at it, kill it with 
kicks, but the idea of encountering those tender canine eyes 
so filled with human pity frightened him. Ah, surely, surely, 
someone was looking at him through those eyes. He dared 
not look at them, those eyes of an animal almost as if they 
spoke to him of the human goodness that he had disdained, 
of all the human sufferings that he had despised, of all the 
human tears that for him had flowed in vain; he dared not 
look at them as if he found in them the unknown reproof, 
mystic and austere, which Life makes to him who has not 
known how to understand her and therefore has not known 
how to deserve her. Who was looking at him, through 
those eyes so deep with compassion; who was still weeping 
over him, over the existence of the pleasure-loving and 
capricious brute that he had lived; who was weeping over 
that noble soul dragged in the shame of an impure love? 

Ah! that beast would not go away; it followed him, it 
followed him until his final step, no human force could 
liberate him from that company. 

“Let him come then to see me die,” he thought. But at 
Ponte Molle they met three carts full of poszolana that 
came slowly toward Rome to the melancholy whistle of 
the rough drivers; and toward Tor di Quinto it seemed to 
Julian Sorel that the landscape was too wide, too open, to 
kill himself there in the river. Better the wide and wind- 
ing road of Porta Angelica which runs under large trees, 
beside the great yellow river full of whirlpools and the 
Farnesina meadows. He would go down to the water’s 
edge, and silently, falling rather than throwing himself in, 
without any noise, would die in thé deep, fierce river. But 
the dog was behind him, lapping his legs; but the dog would 
bark, seeing him fall into the river; but the dog would per- 
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haps throw itself into the water to save him; but the dog 
did not wish him to die thus was the terrible idea arisen in 
the disordered brain of Julian Sorel. And then, as if that 
unknown animal were a man, as if he could understand 
everything, Julian Sorel, in the muddy and deserted road, 
under the great black, bare trees, before the wide yellow 
river, cried to it desolately: 

“TI must die, I have two hundred and seventy thousand 
hre of debts and cannot pay; I.must die, let me die——” 

The poor beast, dirty and hideous, looked at Julian Sorel 
with eyes full of pity, as if veiled by tears; not a voice nor 
a footstep throughout the wide plain, smoking with moist- 
ure from the mud of the fields; not a voice, not a boat upon 
the wide river with its destructive whirlpools; alone that 
man and that dog. That look! Did it not say, perhaps, 
to Julian Sorel,—that humble look of an animal,—that 
death does not save from dishonor, that it is more honest 
to live, working out the penalty of a great error than to 
take refuge in the tomb? Who, who told him so, in those 
eyes and in his conscience? All his own people were dead, 
at their appointed hour, quietly touched by destiny, but 
honored, trusting to be mourned, told it to him, perhaps, 
in those eyes; all those who had loved him and who were 
far away and could not save him now; all those whom he 
had loved in childhood, in youth, ten years, a day, an 
hour,—they perhaps, or their beloved shades, or their far- 
off, tender voices, or their kind eyes that would save him, 
or their caressing hands that would withhold him,—they, 
in that look! 

Conquered by an immense weakness, Julian Sorel let him- 
self go upon the sandy bank of the river, hiding his face 
in the damp sand, with open arms, sobbing softly every now 
and then, but without tears. The dog had seated itself 
beside him, had laid its muddy nose upon its dirty, thin 
paws; and during all the while Julian Sorel lay, stretched 
at full length in the fatality of Life and Death that fought 
for their prey, the poor beast did not move, keeping his 
eyes fixed upon the man in his agony. In agony, the weak 
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creature who had always lived for the smile of the moment, 
without will, without faith, without goodness; in agony, 
the flaccid soul, the conquered soul, the soul impoverished 
by small ideas and by impure desires; in agony, the crea- 
ture that had cast away the noble part of himself, that feared 
penalty and would flee the chastisement—in agony! 

The turbid waters of the murderous river ran, they that 
had borne to the sea so many corpses; the funereal Roman 
Campagna was silent, motionless under the damp, malignant 
breath of March; the day was at its end. The dog softly, 
softly, lapped the open hand of Julian Sorel. That indis- 
tinct caress was like a breath, like a voice, like a word, was 
like the apparition of a phantom. The body of the man 
stretched out there, gave a great start and the heart truly 
broke in tenderness, in repentance, in pity, in the desire for 
human and divine chastisement. 

Then in the frosty twilight he returned toward Rome. 
Between Via Angelica and Via Trionfale the dog disap- 
peared in the shadow and Julian Sorel continued his way 
toward Rome—toward Chastisement. 
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LOVE’S HEROISM 
By PIETRO FORTINI 


N the noble city of Spoleto, in Umbria, there resided, not 

many years ago, a young man of the name of Anton 
Luigi Migliorelli, nobly born, but of a strange and whim- 
sical disposition. Being also of a sanguine temperament, 
combined with too little judgment, he had the misfortune 
to imagine himself in love with a very beautiful and accom- 
plished young lady, sprung from one of the first families 
in Spoleto, whose name was Fiordespina. What rendered 
the affair worse, she had already bestowed her hand in mar- 
riage upon another, a wealthy citizen of good descent, 
called Filolauro, from which his lady most generally went 
by the name of Fiordespina Lauri. In point of manly 
beauty and accomplishment, Filolauro was in no way un- 
worthy of possessing so charming a companion; nor do I 
believe that throughout all Italy there was a similar instance 
of conjugal union, happiness, and fidelity. Such, indeed, 
were the mutual sacrifices, the devotion, and tenderness 
which they invariably displayed, as to afford a perfect pat- 
tern of the respective characters and the conduct to be 
observed in so intimate a union. 

Their happiness seemed as if it were too exquisite and 
unalloyed to last; and the secret fiend that was about to 
invade the Eden of their love and repose was already at 
work, inspiring the soul of Anton Luigi with thoughts 
equally dangerous to their safety and their honor. Ar- 
dently bent upon the pursuit of every object in which he 
engaged, and having frequent opportunities of enjoying 
the society and observing the charms and accomplishments 
of the lovely Fiordespina, he grew so deeply enamored of 
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them that in a short time he felt himself unable to control 
the expression of his feelings. 

Yet, after having adopted every expedient in his power, 
all the arts and flatteries of which he was the master, he 
had the mortification to find that he not only made no prog- 
ress in her good opinion, but that she did not even deign to 
notice his numerous efforts to conciliate and please her. 
Equally piqued and impassioned, he vowed to be revenged 
upon her supposed pride and indifference; while he was 
compelled at the same time to conceal his attentions as 
much as possible, as the manners of the people of Spoleto 
were far more strict in this respect than those of many 
other places, persons of both sexes being in the habit of 
revenging themselves upon very slight provocation, and even 
of bearing arms, when occasion required, in open field 
against their enemies. 

There is no point upon which they are more eager to 
proceed to extremities than in regard to the honor of their 
women, so that they will scarcely permit the breath of 
heaven to play upon the faces of their married dames of 
rank, while the husbands, on the other hand, are not per- 
mitted to show the least regard for single ladies. Thus 
our unfortunate lover found himself rather awkwardly 
situated, his feelings being about as unpleasant as those 
of a culprit preparing for his final journey, since his be- 
loved Fiordespina paid no more attention to him than if 
there had been no such person in the world, a behavior 
which he felt far more difficult to bear than if she had hon- 
ored him with her resentment, or even her aversion and 
contempt. 

In this dilemma he believed the wisest as well as the 
shortest way would be to put a period to his existence; 
but always when he was on the point of executing his 
threat, the idea that he was for ever leaving the beautiful 
Fiordespina flashed across his mind, and he relinquished it. 
Still he conceived it quite incumbent upon him either to 
die like a true lover or win the lady’s regard, and with this 
magnanimous resolution he watched his first opportunity 
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of obtaining a final interview with the lady. Happening 
to hear that Filolauro was about to accompany a party of 
young men on an excursion of pleasure into the country, 
he had no sooner watched the servant who followed him 
fairly out of sight, than he hastened to his house, but had 
the mortification to perceive the beloved object in company 
with two of her youthful companions. 

Upon this his exasperation was such as to mount to a 
degree of frenzy, and being in a most favorable mood for 
listening to the counsels of our great adversary, who is never 
known to neglect such happy opportunities of adding to the 
number of his subjects, he resolved in one way or other to 
bring the matter to a conclusion, whether it were by dag- 
ger, rope, Or poison, that very evening. With this view he 
continued to keep watch until after Filolauro’s return, who, 
being accustomed to walk out with his friends, sometimes 
as far as the Borgo San Maffio, when the evening was fine, 
upon this occasion did not take leave of them until near 
midnight. His beautiful wife, whose thoughts were ever 
with him in his absence, anxious at the lateness of the hour, 
was now eagerly looking out for him, after having pre- 
pared what viands she imagined would prove most agree- 
able on his return. 

Filolauro had just reached the piazza near the fort, 
close to his own house, when he was met by Antonio 
Luigi full of the most desperate designs, who, drawing 
his sword, cried out in great fury, “At last, villain, 
thou art dead!” at the same moment wounding him 
severely. 

“ Ah! traitor,” exclaimed the other, “this to me!” and 
rushing upon him, he closed with him before he could make 
his escape. 

The noble lady, overhearing some disturbance, and recog- 
nizing her consort’s voice, with the courage that distin- 
guished the ladies of Spoleto, instantly seized her husband’s 
javelin that lay at hand, and rushed to the door. There 
she indeed beheld him struggling in the grasp of his assas- 
sin, while his blood stained the ground upon which they 
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fought; and sufficiently distinguishing the combatants by 
the light of the moon, with the strength of an Amazon, she 
passed the weapon through the body of Anton Luigi at a 
single blow. He instantly fell dead at her feet, while she, 
crying out to her husband that he was only wounded, be- 
sought him to take refuge in the house. 

By the time she had assisted him back and restored the 
javelin to its place, a numerous crowd was collecting upon 
the spot, some of whom observing the way they took, fol- 
lowed them into the house, where they found the lady at- 
tempting to stanch her husband’s wounds, at the same 
time trying to encourage him and calling out for assistance. 
Discovering no weapon but the sword lying by the side of 
the deceased, they were unable to account for what they 
saw; and having borne the body of Anton Luigi into an 
adjoining church and procured surgical aid for the wounded 
man, the people gradually dispersed. 

On the following morning, the governor, hearing of the 
homicide, and no one being accused of it, thought it some- 
what strange, and instituted a more strict inquiry. Being 
a native of Lucca, of severe character, and not very kindly 
disposed towards the ladies of Spoleto, he despatched his 
officers at once to the residence of the fair Fiordespina, 
with orders to seize her together with her husband, 
whom, wounded as he was, they threw into a dun- 
geon. His unhappy wife was next conducted bound into 
the hall allotted for the execution of assassins, where, the 
evidence of some persons in the crowd being taken, she was 
actually condemned by her merciless judge to suffer the 
torture of the question. But rather than accuse either her. 
husband or herself of having committed such an act, which 
she had reasons for knowing that her inexorable judge 
would never admit to have been done in self-defense, she 
chose to submit, with the fortitude of a martyr, to every- 
thing that his cruelty could devise. Moved with pity at 
her sufferings, several of the spectators voluntarily came 
forward to prove that no weapon except that of the de- 
ceased had been found upon the spot, and that it was 
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hardly likely that a single woman could have deprived a 
soldier of his own sword and of his life. 

To this the savage tyrant only replied that such was more 
probably the case than that so noble a youth should have de- 
stroyed himself; and upon this he commanded the execution- 
ers to proceed. When, however, the populace, who believed 
her to be innocent, heard her renewed cries, there ran a 
confused murmur among the crowd, that, gradually assum- 
ing a louder and more angry tone, reminded the cruel gov- 
ernor that he had to deal with the proud and daring natives 
of Spoleto. 

Finding his victim resolutely bent against confession, he 
began to take the alarm, and ordering her to be set free, 
- he consoled himself with the hope of inflicting still heavier 
punishment upon her husband. For this purpose he had 
him brought forth, and condemned to suffer yet more ter- 
rific pains than had been inflicted upon his wife. The mo- 
ment, however, she beheld him in the presence of their 
ferocious tormentor, she was unable to bear the very idea, 
much less the sight, of the most beloved object on earth 
sharing with her the same fate. Although instant death 
became the penalty of her confession, yet, in order to 
spare him the suffering she had herself so nobly borne, she 
thus addressed the governor: 

“Unbind that gentleman, signor. Never let it be said 
that a savage and remorseless tyrant, such as thou art, had 
it in his power to inflict his savage torments upon the 
limbs of my honored lord. No, it was I who did the deed. 
Hear me, I say! I alone smote the assassin of my husband 
dead at my feet. Oh! ye just heavens, ye noble people of 
Spoleto, be near me; aid me in my utter woe; let him not 
deprive me of the only object that is dear to these eyes!” 

At once surprised and grieved to hear her declare herself 
guilty of an act by a confession which the severest tortures 
had failed to wring from her, the spectators, as well as 
the governor himself, struck with the excessive proof of 
affection which it displayed, were inclined to consider it 
as little less than miraculous. What must have been the 
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excess of tenderness and attachment that could excite the 
soul of a delicate woman to such an unexampled degree of 
heroism and magnanimity as to confess, out of pity and 
affection for her husband, what she would otherwise have 
concealed under the infliction of torture and of death itself! 

To such an appeal even the heart of the governor, callous 
and ferocious as he was, could no longer be insensible. 
Taken by surprise, astonished at the grandeur and beauty 
of sentiment it displayed, and of which he had formed no 
previous idea, after remaining lost in doubt and wonder 
for some moments, his aspect assumed a perfectly opposite 
expression, and in milder tones than he had ever before 
perhaps uttered, he commanded the officers to unbind her 
husband. He next sent for the father of the deceased, re- 
questing to know what course he wished to be pursued. 
The poor old man, thus unhappily deprived of his son, yet 
aware that no cause of enmity had subsisted between the 
families, nobly came forward to state everything he knew 
relating to the unfortunate passion of his son, and boldly 
taxed the governor with the most culpable conduct in hav- 
ing omitted to receive his evidence until he had unjustly 
condemned the innocent to suffer. 

At the same time he tenderly embraced the unhappy pris- 
oners, and weeping over the guilty conduct of his son, ap- 
pealed to the feelings of the spectators, conjuring them to 
join in soliciting a free pardon, if pardon it could be called, 
where no offense had been committed, at the hands_of the 
governor. The relenting feelings of the latter at length 
yielded to the energy and truth of the old man’s appeal; for, 
having liberated the captives, he descended from his judg- 
ment-seat, and, struggling with contending emotions, turned 
away from the spectators, and soon disappeared. 
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By FERDINANDO MARTINI 


A struggle long waged within the soul beneath a calm and seem- 
ingly eventless exterior, is the theme of Martini. This author, who 
has risen so high in the political world as cabinet minister, at one 
time came near devoting his life to teaching. But one day he was 
impressed by the Italian proverb, “ He who knows the game does 
not teach it,’ and forthwith set out on his literary career. 


N the fashionable world of Florence the vagaries of the 
Marchioness Adriana had for quite a while been famous. 
As a case in point: what are girls made for, if not to catch 
a husband? That the homely and the penniless ones should 
stay on at home, waiting for the man who never came, could 
be understood; but that she, Adriana of Roccamare, rich 
and lovely and belonging to one of the most distinguished 
families in Italy, had waited until her twenty-sixth year, 
in order to wed a man of five-and-forty, was something 
that defied comprehension. 

It would not have been so extraordinary if her father 
had never made any effort to establish her, or if no one 
had ever sought her hand! But the good prince had done 
everything that could be done by a conscientious and de- 
voted father; and before she had reached the age of eight- 
een she had been sought in marriage by young men as well- 
born as herself and wealthier. She refused them all. If 
she only had deigned to tell the reason why! But not a 
bit of it! There was just once when she seemed disposed 
to make up her mind and there was some talk of marriage 
with a certain Count of San Salvario, a gentleman of Pied- 
mont, with charming manners, the secret ambition of many 
a mother, the manifest desire of many a daughter. But 
unluckily, that irresponsible count took it into his head one 
evening to speak of Napoleon and his campaign against 
Peter the Great. 
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“ Alexander,” observed Adriana. 

“Ah, yes, Alexander the Great!” San Salvario hastened 
to correct himself. 

“No, Alexander,—without the Great!” 

Then he, keenly annoyed: 

“ Whether the Great or the Little, I have had something 
more important to do with my life than to study the his- 
tory of Russia!” 

“Or of Greece. Those unorthodox countries don't 
count!” ; 

And after these ill-concealed ironies, the marriage went 
up in smoke. As if there were any earthly sense in send- 
ing a marriage like that up in smoke just for a blunder in 
chronology! 

One July morning in Posilipo, where the Roccamares 
were accustomed to pass the summer, the prince, on rising 
from the breakfast table, called to Adriana, and pressing 
a kiss upon her brow, handed her a red plush jewel- 
case. 

“There you are, my Nuccia, that is my present for you.” 

Adriana opened the case; it contained two remarkable 
black pearls, two earrings fit for a queen. She flung her 
arms around her father’s neck and kissed him with demon- 
strative affection. 

“ Acknowledge that you thought I had forgotten? Never! 
The eighteenth of July, your birthday. There are some 
dates, my Nuccia, that refuse to be forgotten. You were 
born just at this hour, fifteen minutes after midday. It 
seems to me as if it were yesterday. And yet it is a full- 
rounded twenty-five years! Ah! Nuccia mine, how time 
slips away! And that brings us to a matter that we ought 
_ to talk over.” 

“Then by all means let us talk it over!” replied Adriana 
gayly, pointing to the jewel-case, “ especially if the conclu- 
sion of our talk is to match the exordium! ” 

“Ah, no, no! This is something really serious. I want 
your whole attention. You see, my daughter, that I never 
forget any of our dear family anniversaries, and today I 
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want your birthday to be kept with all the usual formalities. 
But, Nuccia mine, we ought also to remember that it is the 
twenty-fifth birthday that we are celebrating. Fancy, 
Adriana, what sorrow I shall feel when the day comes for 
you to leave me—there are some wrenches—but enough of 
that, you children can never even imagine what they are like. 
I could wish that you might remain with me always, but— 
Ah, well! there might be some hope of that, if you were 
hunchbacked or dowerless. But with a pretty face like 
yours! Ah, it’s the truth, my dear,—no need of dropping 
your eyes. It’s not some young fellow talking to you now, 
it’s your own old father that’s telling you. And with half 
a million for dower, and more to look forward to ev 

“ Father !” 

“Yes, yes, my dear, I know how you feel! I am not 
speaking of your expectations, but those of your husband 
and your children, if you have any. We all know that we 
must die some time; and one day or another it will come 
my turn,—but not for a long time yet, pray God, the longest 
time possible. I tell you again, I would like to keep you al- 
ways with me; but your brother is thirty years old, and he 
ought to marry. You know, above all things, how affec- 
tionate I am, and how I could never resign myself to close 
my eyes without having first held my grandchildren in my 
arms. Secondly, so long as your brother is unmarried he 
will never stop gambling; and until he stops gambling, I 
shall never stop having nightmares. That is why I say, 
listen to me. You know how fond of you we both are, 
Guglielmo and I; but the world is the world and you can’t 
change it! What girl, do you suppose, would marry into 
this house te 

He interrupted himself. Adriana, meeting her father’s 
eyes squarely with her own, supplemented: 

“A. sister-in-law is an impediment.” 

“There you are!” 

And although the girl continued to face him without the 
quiver of an eyelash, the prince resumed with some com- 
punction: : 
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“Understand, my dear, I am telling you this with tears 
in my eyes, because after all, though a daughter-in-law is 
the wife of one’s own son, it never makes her the same 
as one’s flesh and blood.” 

“Then you mean—?” demanded Adriana, after some 
moments of silence. 

“IT mean that I am not trying to propose that you should 
consider any man in particular, because that would be so 
much wasted breath. But Ido wish you to know that, what- 
ever your choice may be, from this time forth I give it my 
approval. You could not choose anyone really unworthy. 
Ah, my child, there is no question about that! You know 
there isn’t! Do you suppose that I don’t see how little the 
young men of today amount to? It is disheartening! But 
on the other hand? When there is nothing ‘better? 
Lorsque l’on w’a pas ce que l'on aime, il faut aimer ce que 
lon a, as the old song says. Ah, you were meant to stay 
with me always and be the staff of my old age! But . 

And, placing himself in front of the mirror, he read- 
justed his hair and exclaimed with a sigh: 

“No, life is far from gay!” 

“But, father!” 

“No, no, don’t talk to me, Adriana, don’t talk to me! 
I know what you would say. Don’t let us discuss painful 
subjects, I beg of you. I have done my duty, I have told 
you. You young people won’t believe it, but all too surely 
it is the truth: life is far from gay! One must keep up 
one’s spirits, and with a little courage one scrapes along, 
as I have done, for better or worse, as far as the sixties. 
Well, then, we understand each other, Nuccia mine; from 
this time on, I am to approve your choice, with closed eyes 
and without discussion.” 

Approaching the window, he called out, “ Vice, get the 


boat ready,” and went out, whistling an air from L’Afri- 
caine. 


{ 
Adriana passed the greater part of that evening on the 


terrace Overlooking the sea. It was a magic evening; but 
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it need not be described, because even if it had been en- 
tirely different and the west wind had been lashing the 
waves and flinging the thunderbolts clear over and beyond 
Vesuvius, Adriana, completely absorbed in herself, would 
not have felt or thought otherwise than she was doing. 
She kept her eyes turned towards the starry sky without 
looking, without seeing. When the Marquis Gaudenzi, an 
old and intimate friend of the family, who as a young man 
had known her in her childhood, joined her and with the 
confidence that comes from long familiarity asked jest- 
ingly: 

“What are you trying to find up yonder?” 

“An inspiration,” answered Adriana without even stir- 
ring; then, all of a sudden turning towards him, she added: 
“And I have found it.” 

“So much the better. And, may one ask what it is?” 
“Of course you may! My inspiration was to ask your 
help.” ; 

“My help in what?” 

“ Finding a husband.” 

“A very poor inspiration! Had I possessed that sort 
of ability, I should have used it myself, to find a wife, be- 
fore I landed on the shady side of forty-five and had begun 
to realize that it is rather a heavy burden to be a bachelor.” 

“Ah! Another inspiration!—You are quite a nice sort 
of man!” 

“Oh! that is as it may be.” 

“ And I am a nice sort of girl——” 

“Of that there is no possible doubt.” 

“Well, then?” 

“What do you mean by well then?” 

“ Well, then, it seems to me that my second inspiration 
is really a stupendous one.” 

“T don’t understand,” rejoined the marquis, after a brief 
pause. 

“Oh, nonsense! You understand perfectly well. You 
are regretting that you are a bachelor; I am under the 
necessity of finding a husband. I can’t remain unmarried, 
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because Guglielmo gambles, and a sister-in-law is an im- 
pediment . 

“What’s that? What’s that?” 

“Never mind, it’s of no consequence. If I should tell 
you that I have fallen in love with you, I should be telling 
a lie for the first time since I came into the world, and you 
would promptly begin to laugh at me. What I do tell you 
is: I am not in love, but I am a rather nice sort of girl. 
Think it over.” 

She went indoors, and into the parlor; and, crossing over 
to where the prince was lying down, reading a paper, she 
whispered in his ear: 

“T have asked for the hand of the marquis! I hope that 
he will grant it to me!” 

A week passed before she could make up her mind to 
exchange another word with Gaudenzi. The latter, vastly 
astonished in the first instance, had little by little come to 
regard the proposition with great favor. Yet he could not 
fathom the motive of Adriana’s action, and longed for 
further explanation and enlightenment. But the more he 
pursued her and maneuvered for an interview, the more 
Adriana eluded him and on some occasions openly fled from 
him. One evening they ran against each other in the outer 
doorway; he was descending the steps, to look for her in 
the garden, she was mounting them, because she believed 
that he was in the garden. Cornered between the door- 
way and the wall, Adriana spoke before the other had had 
time to open his lips: 

“T told you once, I am not in love, but I am quite a 
nice sort of girl; really and truly, I don’t know what else 
I could say.” 

And she ran and locked herself in her own room. 

That same evening the Marquis Gaudenzi requested the 
prince for the hand of his daughter. The prince received 
him with open arms and, wiping his own eyes, said dole- 
fully: 

“Tf it is destined that someone must rob me of her, bet- 
ter you, better you, my friend, than anyone else.” 
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Two years later, the Countess Montani was writing a 
letter from Florence to a cousin living in Palermo: 

“Do you know, my dear Lili, that you are a very, very 
peculiar person? You let a year go by without writing to 
me; then you send me a scant ten lines; not a single word 
about yourself or your family, but you string together as 
many questions as there are beads in a rosary. It would 
serve you right if I did not answer at all. You may thank 
Heaven that the weather is something scandalous, and that 
I must find some way of using up the hour when I usually 
go driving. 

“Let us proceed at once to your questions. 

“First: How was the carnival in Florence? The finest 
ever! Balls every evening; small, select balls, of course, 
but the gayest of the gay; the kind that I approve of, 
where you run no risk in the sort of people you are likely 
to meet. On that subject, you knew my opinions and 
preferences long ago. Florence suits me as it is now; 
without any strange faces, where surnames are super- 
fluous, and where, if one says Pierino or Masino, Giulia or 
Bice or Euforsina, it is understood at once who is meant. 

“Second: When is Guglielmo Roccamare’s wedding 
coming off? That is ancient history. It is eight months 
since he married the Zanhoff girl. So long as he was free, 
he gambled; now he has given up cards for horses, and 
does nothing but handle the ribbons. His wife, on the con- 
trary, refuses to obey the bit,—at least, so they say. 

“Third: How has the Gaudenzi marriage turned out? 
‘Adriana, it seems to me that I wrote you before, has had 
one child. She insisted upon nursing it herself, and now 
she has sent it into the country, because, she says, children 
cannot grow up sane and sound in a drawing-room atmos- 
phere. During the winter she goes twice a week to see 
him; in May she transplants herself to the country, and 
good-by to her until Christmas. When she is in Florence, 
she receives on Wednesdays. For three months running 
we persisted in going punctually every Wednesday to the 
furthest end of the Lung’ Arno, to see her. The door- 
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keeper would raise his cap, bend low, as a well-trained door- 
keeper should, and repeat solemnly, as if convinced that 
he was telling the truth, at one time, ‘ Madam is feeling 
far from well,’ at another, ‘Madam has been obliged to 
go out.’ I have given up the attempt; I just keep an eye 
on the calendar, and in that way keep track of which week 
she will be out and which week not receiving. She rarely 
goes into society, and always leaves by eleven. Sound 
sleep to her! Try to engage her in conversation: ‘ Yes,’ 
‘no, ‘no, ‘yes’; more than a monosyllable you cannot 
wring from her lips. She took the trouble to learn four 
languages, in order later to keep silent in all four of them! 

“Her father goes there to dine from time to time, and 
he says that he does not go for the sake of the dinner, but 
on account of his digestion, because there is no danger that 
his. daughter will ever disturb him with discussions. I 
asked him the other evening if Adriana ever troubled her- 
self to talk with her husband. He replied, ‘In marriage, 
actions are what count; conversation is superfluous.’ I. 
don’t quite know what he was trying to say, but some- 
thing malicious, no doubt. That man will still be an old 
reprobate if he reaches fourscore. The marquis is the 
personification of contentment. To look at him, one would 
say he had grown ten years younger. When he is with 
his wife, he gazes and gazes, as if he beheld her for the 
first time. And up to now he has good cause; Adriana 
is more beautiful now than ever; the men don’t admit it, 
because she gives them no encouragement; but the women 
do, because they have nothing to fear from her. Even the 
marquis comes and goes, from city to country, from coun- 
try to city. He is trying farming on a large scale, that may 
prove very useful for ‘Mimi’ when the time comes,—for 
if they bring the child up in this fashion, they will make 
a fine peasant of him, able to till his own soil. 

“Ts there anything else? 

“Oh, yes! Fourth and last. Is there any news of Carlo 
Sismondi? For several months he vanished from sight. 
He reappeared during the carnival, completely altered and 
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without that sullen expression which used to get on your 
nerves at Saint Moritz. He danced every evening, always 
with young girls, a fact that justified the belief that he was 
favorably disposed towards holy matrimony. Today Iam 
told that he is starting for Madagascar. What in the world 
is he going to Madagascar for? If you ask me, I will 
wager that he himself does not know. He is a rattle- 
brained lad! He is never happy except somewhere else than 
where he happens to be! He is destined, according to my 
own modest opinion, to be eternally discontented. He has 
too kind a heart, too corrupt a brain, too fastidious a taste; 
and in the words of La Fontaine: 


Les délicats sont malheureux, 
Rein ne saurait les satisfaire. 


“ And with this lingering bit of erudition acquired at the 
SS. Annunziata, I take my leave of you and go to change 
my frock. Your Serene Highness is besought to write 
me more frequently and less concisely. A hand-clasp for 
your husband, and an embrace for yourself with all my 
heart.” 

_ That selfsame day of March, at the identical hour when | 
the Countess Montani was writing, the Marchioness Adriana 
was seated alone in her small parlor, furnished a la Pomp- 
adour. It was a room that she had never liked; but at the 
time that she came to the Palazzo Gaudenzi as a bride, she 
had chosen to leave it undisturbed, because the marquis’s 
mother had furnished it in that manner during the last 
years of her life, and Adriana feared that by changing it 
she might hurt her husband’s feelings. The little clock of 
Dresden porcelain, placed upon the mantel-shelf before the 
mirror, between two candlesticks that were also of old 
Meissen ware, indicated thirty-seven minutes past four. 
Outside there was a pouring rain. The marchioness had 
several times already crossed the brief space which separated 
the fireplace from the window that looked out upon the 
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Arno. At one time she would rest her brow upon the cool 
pane, while her glance seemed to follow the clouds that 
little by little were throwing a veil over the hill of Monto- 
liveto; and then again she would return to her seat in the 
easy-chair, and with the help of the tongs provoke more 
warmth from the logs glowing on the hearth. She was 
just accomplishing one of her brief and frequent crossings, 
when the butler entered. 

“The Signor Sismondi asks if Madam the Marchioness 
will receive him.” 

The marchioness stood still and looked fixedly at the serv- 
ant, without replying. The man, thinking that he read a 
reproof in her glance, added: 

“T had already told him that madam receives on Wednes- 
days.” 

“Show him in.” 

And she seated herself in the chair beside the fire. 

“You will forgive me, will you not, marchioness,” Sis- 
mondi said as he entered, “for having been insistent? I 
was SO very anxious to see you before I leave.” 

“Then it is true?” inquired the marchioness, extending 
her hand. 

eS. athis. true.” 

She indicated the chair facing her own, then asked: 

“And when do you leave?” 

“Tomorrow morning, probably,—tomorrow evening, at 
the latest.” 

“And you are going to Madagascar?” 

“T never even dreamed of it! Who told you so?” 

“My father. He dined with us last evening. I forget 
whom he had heard it from.” 

“T have not been able to hide my preparations for a 
journey; and everybody has been fired with curiosity to 
know where I am going. To some I have said: ‘I am going 
to Madagascar’; to others, ‘to Nice.’ Last evening, at the 
Sangiacomo’s, where I hoped to see you, I announced my 
departure for London, and when Torriani came to my 
house early this morning, to make inquiries, I confided to 
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him in strictest confidence that I was sailing for the Philip- 
pine Islands. To you, and to you alone, I shall tell the 
truth. I go first to Hamburg, where they are fitting out 
an expedition to the North Pole; I have asked and obtained 
permission to join it.” 

“And what has all of a sudden inspired you with this 
enthusiasm for the discovery of the ‘Open Sea’?”’ 

“Why,—it sprang from a longing to be doing something.” 

“And is it necessary to go to the pole for that?” 

“What would you expect me to find to do in Florence?” 

“You are a lawyer; why not practice? They want to 
“elect you deputy; why not accept?” 

“No, marchioness, the practice of the law is not for me. 
I have a great mistrust of dialectics. When one adopts it 
as a profession, when one centers all his pride and business 
interests in getting the best of some opponent in an argu- 
ment, day after day, it may be one time out of ten that he 
hits upon the truth. The other nine times he convinces 
himself and others of the truth of some fallacy. And that 
does not suit me.” 

“Tn that case, consent to be candidate.” 

“Worse than ever! In politics, a certain deed is good 
if it is done by Mr. So-and-so, but bad if it is done by 
Mr. Somebody-else. And then again, I am both too proud 
and too modest. In all the countries of Europe they lament 
the mediocrity of the men in politics, and with good cause; 
but the greater part of those men were of far higher worth 
before they entered parliament. If you identify yourself 
with a crowd, you must sacrifice your independence; and 
in entering the legislature, if one has anything about him 
that is distinctive or uplifting, one must make up his mind 
either to lose it or to conceal it. Then, too, I lack the 
necessary qualifications; I am not capable of implacable 
rancor, for example, nor of profound egoism. I am with- 
out ambition, or at all events, I lack the mania for com- 
manding at any cost,—for, if it really is a mania for com- 
manding that moves men in politics, the most of them, 
believe me, pay for it. I know a good many who, in order 
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to control a mayor or a quarantine officer, yield obedience 
every day to the force of greater numbers, bow their heads 
at the order of men whom they know inferior to themselves, 
and are forced daily to wage war upon their own intelli- 
gence and conscience. No, no, that is a trade that I am 
not suited to.” 

“Very finely argued! But, for all that, just because you 
don’t go to court or to the legislature is no reason why 
you must go'to the North Pole!” 

“Then, do you advise me to remain in Florence?” 

“You have no need of my advice. I only say that it 
seems strange to me that a man like you, who has a hun- 
dred reasons for being happy in Florence - 

“Don’t say things like that, marchioness. One is never 
happy for a hundred reasons; it is always for one reason 
alone. And besides, happy,—that is so quickly said,—how 
about yourself, are you happy?” 

“T? What have I to do with it?” 

“Tt’s like this: If you have not attained the happiness 
that you so greatly merit, then no one else has the right 
to be happy.” 

“Listen, Sismondi, if you have a stock of madrigals all 
ready made, it is only fair to let you work them off, so as 
not to have to take them with you to the North Pole; but 
if you have to make them expressly, don’t trouble your- 
self; with me it is labor lost.” 

“T beg your pardon, I am not quite a yesterday’s ac- 
quaintance. Remember what I said to you at Lady Drum- 
mond’s, the first time that I saw you after a three years’ 
absence. I may have many faults, but I am incapable of 
vulgarity. I certainly do not write madrigals. I have 
known a great many women in my Kife, but never 
one——”’ ; 

He interrupted himself with a long pause; so long, in- 
deed, that the marchioness was at last obliged to prompt 
him: 

“You were saying vy. 

“No matter,—I am afraid you will accuse me again of 
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composing madrigals! But, after all, the truth is the truth. 
I have known many women, but never one whom I have 
esteemed so highly as I have you, never one who seemed 
to merit the devotion that I feel for you. Can’t you see? 
I give one man to understand that I am setting out for 
Jerusalem, and another that I am setting out for Egypt; 
to you alone I am telling the entire truth. I have left 
visiting cards for the other women, so as not to be under 
the necessity of seeing them; but I come to your house 
almost as if it were a pilgrimage, only a few hours before 
my departure, and when there is nobody else left that I 
have got to see,—because I should go away even sadder 
than I am if I did not have still in my ears, as I set forth, 
the echo of your voice, and in my heart the memory 
of a kind word of farewell, and a warm clasp of the 
hand.” 

The marchioness extended her arm towards the wall, 
pressed her thumb upon the electric button, then turned 
towards the butler, as he entered: 

“You may serve the tea.” 

And after she had taken her tea, not sipping it as usual, 
but drinking it down while still scalding hot, she crossed 
over to the window. 

“J, too, ought to be out, leaving visiting cards,” she 
said, “ but the weather is so diabolical.” 

“Then it is the first time that the devil ever undertook 
a work of mercy! It really is, do you know? to permit 
me to remain here until your dinner hour! Just think, 
how many years I shall be without seeing you, if indeed I 
ever see you again.” 

“Remain, by all means,” replied the marchioness with a 
smile, as she reseated herself. “ But don’t say things lke 
that! Supposing that you are starting for the top of the 
world; even a polar expedition x4 

“Oh, the expedition will not be gone more than a year 
or eighteen months, I expect; but there are many obstacles 
to my returning to Florence.” 

“But what has the poor city done to you, for goodness’ 
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sake—for after all, it is your city, the city where you were 
born, and where you grew up, and where you are certainly 
not lacking in friends?” ~ 

“The city has done me no wrong; but it is here that I 
myself have committed the various blunders that have 
wrecked my life,—and even granted that they were un- 
avoidable blunders 2 

“Will you call me pedantic if I tell you that, in my 
opinion, blunders are never unavoidable?” 

“ Pedantic, no, Heaven forbid! But I do not believe that 
you are competent to judge of certain facts and certain 
feelings is 

The marchioness shook her head as a sign of incredulity. 
Sismondi resumed: 

“ Please hear me out. Even from boyhood, I had a craze 
for the sea; I wanted to be a sailor; I felt invincibly drawn 
towards that calling which brings us close to Nature, and 
for long periods holds us apart from the world. I don’t 
pose as a misanthrope, you understand? I neither hate 
nor despise my neighbor, but I am far from what one 
would call a sociable man. My father, who was a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, took it into his head to make a lawyer 
of me too. He meant well, but he was harsh and dicta- 
torial. I yielded. It was a blunder. As a matter of fact, 
I turned out useless to myself and to everyone else, but 
could I have acted differently?” 

“Will you let me say what I think? Then listen. Your 
father I never knew, but from what I have been told of 
him, he was a man of wide experience and very fond of 
you. It may be that, seeing himself thwarted in his dearest 
wishes, he was displeased, and angry too for the time being, 
at your disobedience. But in the end, if you had opened 
your heart to him, he would have yielded, and in the course 
of time he would have blessed your stubbornness, and have 
been the first to rejoice at the honors bestowed upon his 
son,—because you would have won honors, of course you 
would! Forgive me, but if you think that you sacrificed 
yourself out of respect for your father’s wishes, you are 
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mistaken; you yielded, in order to avoid a very unpleasant 
discussion, and save yourself a painful quarter hour! May 
I tell you how it looks to me? That this blunder of yours 
was not a blunder at all, it was a sin,—there! you don’t 
need to open your eyes so wide!—it was a sin of indolence, 
. —and surely sins are never necessary!” 

“Perhaps you are right; at all events, my first error was 
not the most serious. Do you wish me to go on?” 

“T have no wishes at alll, but if it pleases you to con- 
tinue, do so, by all means.’ 

“In that case, hear me further. Another wish of my 
father’s, his last one, it may have been, was that I should 
marry. It is the duty of only sons, you know, to take a wife. 
Another false deduction, because, according to me,—don’t 
laugh—one is born a married man or a bachelor, just as 
one is born a poet; and marriage makes a great many peo- 
ple unhappy, not because it is ill-assorted, and such-and- 
such a man was not made for such-and-such a woman, and 
vice versa, but in the majority of cases because one or the 
other, or both of them were not born with the necessary dis- 
positions for that sort of life. In my own case there was 
no mistake on my father’s part; I was born a married man. 
I appreciate and have long desired the serene intimacy of 
home life and of affections that can be tranquil because 
they feel themselves safe. It was my task to find her. I 
began my search and for a while persuaded myself that I 
would achieve the impossible. But what could you expect? 
The education of our girls is so false, so full of hypocrisy 
and subterfuge, that marriage becomes for a man the most 
audacious act of his life. A man may change, a girl is 
sure to; and I was looking for a girl who would not 
change, who would not ‘fade out,’ as we Florentines 
would say,—a girl who had conquered the prejudices of 
education and, facing the world without curiosity and with- 
out fear, would know and, so to speak, acknowledge the 
realities of life. I am not sure that I make myself 
clear!” 

“Oh, yes, perfectly clear.” 
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Sismondi remained silent, and sighed, with half-closed 
eyes, as if it were difficult for him to proceed. He was 


unaware that the marchioness had turned upon him a_ 


glance of the deepest melancholy. Then, in a tone which 
anyone else than Sismondi would easily have judged un- 
steady, she asked, 

“ And—then?” 

“T found her at last, and I offered her from the bottom 
of my heart an affection, so deep, so—It isn’t true that 
one loves only a single time; but it is true that there comes 
in life some one love that is superior to all the others, and 
that even after many years one still feels to have been the 
only love that was really strong and sincere. She seemed 
to me,—no, she did not seem, she was—a woman such as 
one rarely finds,—and in losing her one despairs forever of 
finding another like her. But she was of a fine old family 
and very rich; her dower alone could have bought out my 
modest patrimony three times over. I did not dare; and 
it was a great mistake. I have left a perhaps in my life 
that torments me more than I can say. If she had given 
me an answer, even if it had been mo, it may seem strange 
to you, but today I should feel more tranquil.” 

The sky had grown even blacker; the rain was falling 
in torrents. The marchioness, who had turned her shoul- 
ders towards the window, was now completely enveloped 
in shadow: 

“That was no more a blunder than the other, Sismondi,” 
she observed, “if you will forgive my saying so. It was 
a double fault; of pride and of fear.” 

“NOP fear’ 

“Of fear. You foresaw the malignity of the world, and 
you had not the courage to defy it. You feared that they 
would accuse you of something base, and you could not 
arm yourself with that lofty scorn that is sometimes a 
virtue. You were not worthy,—forgive me,—of the 
woman you loved; because, granting that she was really 
all that you describe her, she would never have doubted the 
nobility of your affection, nor suspected you of motives 
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that were not worthy. Certain natures believe in ugly 
things when they have the proofs, but are incapable of 
imagining them.” 

“Oh, but if you only knew, marchioness, of whom I’ 
am speaking!” . 

“Tf I were a flirt, I should pretend not to know, in order 
to make you tell me.” 

“Then you know?” murmured Sismondi. 

“How do you expect me not to know, pray, when for the 
past two months you have been trying to find an oppor- 
tunity to tell me, and for the past half hour you have had 
nothing else in mind than to try to make me understand? 
For the matter of that, I have known for the past three 
years.” 

“For three years!” cried her companion, utterly con- 
founded. 

“From the day of our trip to Sorrento. When we ar- 
rived on the shore, you helped me out, and pressed my 
hand, looking’ me steadily in the eyes. What more need 
I say? I don’t know why, but it never occurred to me that 
anyone could be amusing himself with me. I also have my 
fault, the fault of pride. I waited. Two weeks later, when 
they told me that you had vanished from Naples suddenly, 
I understood, and ever since then I have accused you of 
fear and of pride.” 

“Oh, my God! my God!” murmured Sismondi, cover- 
ing his face with his hands. Then, as though that brief 
reflection had infused into him some inward strength, he 
resumed excitedly: 

“Oh, if you understood me then, you surely must under- 
stand me today, you surely must understand that anyone 
who has once loved you cannot forget you, that an affection 
such as mine is enough to wreck a man’s entire life. Oh, 
but if is no use! I don’t know what to say, I can’t say 
anything! You, who understand everything, will also un- 
derstand all that I am suffering.” 

The marchioness arose and, leaning her arm on the man- 
tel-shelf, remained for a long time silent, her eyes fixed 
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upon the embers that were still crackling and sending 
tremulous gleams across the darkening room. Then: 

“So, you are leaving tomorrow?” 

“Either tomorrow or never.” 

“ Tomorrow.” 

Sismondi arose. ‘‘ Then, I was right in not daring to 
ask?” he questioned; and the tone of his voice revealed, 
far more than his words, the bitterness of his soul. 

“You said that you were incapable of vulgar judgments. 
Come, Sismondi, this conversation cannot go any further. 
For that matter, I have only one thing more to say to you, 
something that no law, human or divine, obliges me to keep 
silent about. I have the courage to tell you,—have you the 
courage to remain and hear?” 

Sismondi made no answer, but his eyes supplicated her 
to speak. And she, taking both his hands in her own, began: 

“Tt was ordained that I ought never to love. One man 
alone has seemed to me worthy of my love: you. I be- 
lieve that one man alone could have made me entirely 
happy: you. I believe that I was not capable of making 
any man entirely happy, excepting one: you. God would 
not have it so; and it is useless to rebel against the decrees 
of Providence. And now, good-by. They say that I am 
different, perhaps they are right; but after all, I am a 
woman, and danger does not please me.” 

She released Carlo’s hands, and leaned her shoulders 
against the mantel-shelf. He gazed intently at her for a 
moment, then whispered, “Oh! Adriana, Adriana!” then 
pressed nearer to her and stood still. At last, as though 
his last uncertainty were vanquished by a blind impulse, 
he flung himself forward, as if to press his lips upon her 
own. But the marchioness, raising herself upon the tips 
of her toes, curved backward and, stretching her arms in 
front of her, checked his advance. Then with a smile of 
pitiful sadness, she said: 

“No, Carlo, never. In order to be the mistress of my 
Own regrets, I must remain the mistress of my own will.” 

Sismondi continued to gaze at her. He covered with 
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rapid kisses the hand that she extended to him, then fled 
from her. 

In the effort which the marchioness had made to evade 
Sismondi’s kiss, her shoulders had come in contact with the 
little Dresden clock. The shock being only enough to dis- 
place it, without causing it to fall, it remained balancing 
on two corners; then, upon Sismondi’s withdrawal, the 
marchioness moved away from the fireplace, and the clock 
dropped back into position. It stopped, however, at forty 
minutes past five. | 


And at forty minutes past five the little clock in the 
Pompadour parlor continued to stay for quite a number of 
months. One day when the Countess Montani, meaning to 
do a kindly act, stretched out her hand to set it going, she 
had barely opened the glass front, when the marchioness 
sprang forward and seized her wrist with so much force 
that she left a mark of black-and-blue upon it. And at all 
the evening gatherings, the countess went around saying: 

“T am a warning to any of you who want to do a kind 
action. Just see what happened to me, because I wanted 
to set a clock going that belongs to that incomprehensible 
Adriana!” and she showed the purplish circle to her friends. 


Meanwhile the Marquis Gaudenzi was seriously troubled. 
His wife was no longer the same woman, and her melan- 
choly had changed absolutely into a settled gloom. She 
seldom if ever spoke, she ceased to go out, she passed en- 
tire days in turning over the pages of atlases. Thinking 
that he had fathomed her wish, he suggested that they 
should travel. But at the mere word travel, the marchioness 
broke out with the curtest refusal that he had ever re- 
ceived from her, and so full of bitterness as to show the 
radical change in her whole nature. He consulted physi- 
cians; but notwithstanding that she was visibly growing 
thinner and thinner, the doctors agreed that so far as her 
health went there was nothing to fear; they advised amuse- 
ments, a sage suggestion that seemed to the marquis almost 
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like a mockery. He dismissed the doctors, and had their child 
brought in from the country. But little Luca was equally 
a failure. There were times when the mother, unreasonable 
in her tempers and caprices, wanted him kept at a distance 
from her; there were others when she would hold him, with 
remorseful affection, hour after hour on her lap,—and the 
good marquis racked his brain, in fond anxiety, to discover 
the reason for such changeableness, but could get no clew 
whatever. 

One day the marchioness was seated in her accustomed 
chair before the. fireplace. Upon her knees she had a 
geographical chart, and near her, open on another chair, 
an atlas and a number of books. At one moment, she 
would cast a glance at this or that volume; the next, she 
would be tracing, with her thin fingers, certain invisible lines 
upon the map. Little Luca meanwhile was scampering 
about the room, and every now and then would come back, 
with shrill, childish laughter, to throw both books and maps 
into confusion. Several times the marchioness forced her- 
self to rearrange them patiently; but the child had taken a 
fancy to the game, and there was no stopping him, either 
with entreaties or admonishments. At last the marchioness 
asked him in a tone of severe reproof: 

“Are you going to be a good boy, yes or no?” 

“No,” answered the little boy. 

“Then I must send you away,” she rose, and catching 
him up from the ground, clasped him close and started to- 
wards the door. 

The child, seeing that the threat was about to be fulfilled, 
screamed and struggled ; and Adriana, crossing to the mirror 
above the mantel-shelf, said to him: 

“Look and see how ugly you are when you are 
naughty!” 

The child, seeing his own image reflected in the glass, 
stretched out his arms and would have fallen, if the 
marchioness had not tightened her hold upon him; but as. 
he lost his balance, he clutched with both hands at the little 
Dresden clock and jarred it; as he drew them back, the 
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pendulum could be heard resuming its isochronous and 
tranquil beat. 

The marchioness uttered a cry, kissed the child again and 
again, and burst into uncontrollable weeping. 

When the marquis came home to dinner, he noticed the 
traces of those tears; and more seriously concerned than 
ever, he begged his wife to tell him if there were not some 
cure for her unhappiness; he would give his life to see her 
smiling again; she might ask what she would. He re- 
ceived this reply: 

“Have the furnishings changed in the little parlor.” 

He thought that he was dreaming; but he lost no time in 
satisfying this desire. They all disappeared, the sofas with 
their flowery upholstery, the chandelier of Murano glass, 
the candlesticks and the little clock of Dresden porcelain,— 
and simultaneously Adriana’s unhappiness, if it did not dis- 
appear, began to fade away. And from this, one of the few 
notable events in his whole life, the marquis deduced the 
following piece of wisdom: that women, every one of them, 
have in their nature a certain strain of madness; and what 
proved it was that his own wife, who certainly was superior 
to all others, had tormented herself and tormented him for 
a whole year-and more, all on account of the parlor furni- 
ture. 
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KING AND CAVALIER 
By FRANCESCO SANSOVINO 


Ove third emperor of that name, on his return from 
Rome, where he had just been invested with the im- 
perial dignity by the reigning pontiff, Gregory V., touched 
at Florence on his way to his German dominions. The 
whole of Tuscany, then under the imperial sway, was com- 
mitted to the government of Ugone, Marquis of Branden- 
burg, cousin-german to the emperor, a man of approved 
reputation, and esteemed for his love of justice by all ranks 
of people. Now it happened during the emperor’s stay 
that the festival of San Giovanni the Baptist, the tutelary 
saint of Florence, was everywhere celebrated throughout 
the city, and the concourse of guests at the palace was like- 
wise very great. 

Among these, the emperor was particularly struck with 
a beautiful young lady, daughter to a gentleman of the 
name of Berti dei Ravignani. She was esteemed the most 
lovely and accomplished maiden, not only in Florence, but 
throughout all Tuscany. The eyes of the company were 
frequently riveted upon her, and those of the emperor never 
once wandered from her face. Such was the impression 
he received, that, unable to detect the least fault in her 
face or form, and charmed with the sweetness of her man- 
ners, he gave way to the most unbounded admiration, in 
spite of the restraints imposed upon him by his birth and 
station. The more he gazed, and the more he conversed 
with her, the deeper sunk the emotions he began to enter- 
tain, until, at the close of the festival, on taking his leave 
of her, he returned to his own palace silent and unhappy, 
his whole soul absorbed in the recollection of the exquisite 
charms, both of mind and person, of the lady he had just 
seen. 
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Such influence over him did this passion at length assume, 
that so far from being able to extirpate it, he could no 
longer disguise his feelings; and doubtful only in what 
manner to proceed, he resolved to consult one of the most 
prudent gentlemen of his bedchamber. To him he com- 
mitted the task of obtaining further particulars concerning 
the beloved object, giving him at the same time proper in- 
structions by which he might discover her. In this manner 
he shortly became acquainted with her father’s name and 
the whole genealogy of her family. The gentleman was of 
good extraction, but in somewhat confined circumstances, 
and by no means of a disposition, either by his industry or 
his wit, to improve them. 

Scorning the idea of acting in any way either artfully 
or dishonorably, yet being determined to pursue his object, 
the emperor resolved to hint the affair to the lady’s father 
through his confidant, and proceed throughout the whole 
transaction, both with regard to the father and the daughter, 
candidly and openly. With this view, having learned that 
his mission to Messer Berti, owing to the expectations of 
wealth and influence which it excited in his mind, had met 
with a favorable reception, the emperor invited him to his 
royal table; and lavishing upon him every mark of attention, 
soon entered into familiar discourse, though without allud- 
ing, in the most distant manner, to the subject nearest his 
heart. Such marks of favor would have been quite sufficient 
to dazzle the judgment and warp the virtuous feelings of a 
wiser and better man than poor Berti dei Ravignani; and 
so elevated was he with these sudden glimpses of court 
favor, that he could not forbear boasting of them, on his 
return home, to his daughter. He soon afterwards an- 
nounced, with a very consequential air, that he intended to 
invite the emperor and a few friends to dinner; that he 
was already extremely well disposed towards him; that she 
must take care to put on her best looks, and it was im- 
possible to say to what height of fortune they might not 
aspire. 

Intelligent and virtuous as she was beautiful, the fair 
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Gualdrada on hearing these words, though some suspicions 
flashed across her mind, disdained to notice them, being 
determined to rely upon herself and to act as circumstances 
might require. On the appointed day, therefore, the em- 
peror attended, with a single gentleman, the summons of 
Messer Berti to feast with him at his house, where he had 
the pleasure of being introduced into the society of the 
beautiful object of all his hopes. Here, while attempting to 
make himself as agreeable as possible, the emperor had 
occasion to observe the nobleness and simplicity of her 
mind and sentiments, no less than her surpassing beauty 
and the artless graces of her person. 

And however desirous of disguising the warmth of his 
feelings from motives of delicacy, heightened by the high 
opinion which he began to entertain of her, he neverthe- 
less could not refrain from availing himself of an oppor- 
tunity of avowing his sentiments, declaring that he had 
struggled long and painfully with them, and that he could 
not help telling her so, however fearful he might be of in- 
curring her displeasure. He trusted she would consider 
that in all countries and all ages, the most cautious as 
well as the most lofty of human characters had at some 
period of their lives experienced the same irresistible senti- 
ments which now impelled him, against his better feelings 
and judgment, to admire, and to avow his admiration and 
his passion; a passion which, however unjust and ungen- 
erous it was, in vain he attempted to suppress. He urged 
that so many illustrious instances, both in Greek and Roman 
history, would in some measure plead his excuse; the 
Cesars, the Hannibals, the Massinissas, the Antonys; the 
last of whom he verily believed had no apology to offer for 
his weakness at all equal to that which stood arrayed in 
superior charms before him. 

“And if you deign not now to listen to me,” continued 
the emperor, as he threw himself at the lady’s feet, “I feel 
that my scepter and my diadem, with all their pomp, are 
worthless in my eyes. Take them, or take at least more 
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than they are worth—the heart that is above them 
pate?” . 

A variety of emotions chased each other over the features 
of the fair girl as she listened to the words of the emperor; 
gratified pride and vanity, terror, shame, and doubt, were 
all there; but these were again overpowered and absorbed 
in the more overwhelming sense of love—a love which, 
although she ventured not to avow it, clung to another 
object. Releasing her hand, therefore, from that of the 
emperor, she made no reply, but turning away, burst into 
tears. Her royal lover, nearly as much distressed as her- 
self, now entreated her forgiveness, accusing himself of the 
greatest thoughtlessness and cruelty in having thus incon- 
siderately tried her feelings. In the most soothing and 
respectful terms he entreated her to compose her mind, 
and fully to rely upon his humanity and honor. As there 
appeared to be some degree of mystery in her manner of 
receiving him, he said that he should feel highly gratified 
to be considered worthy of her confidence, however painful 
the sacrifice he might have to make in consequence, if in- 
deed she could never return his love. 

Expressing her gratitude for these assurances of kind- 
ness and respect, the fair Gualdrada, fearful of offending 
the emperor in the avowal she was preparing to make, fell 
at his feet and besought him to forgive her temerity in 
venturing to refuse his love. She then confessed that on 
the same night of the festival in which she had been pre- 
sented to his imperial highness, Guido, a young cavalier 
‘of his court, had also seen and sought her love; that they 
had since had several interviews, but that neither of them 
possessing wealth, she had not ventured to make known his 
offer to her father. Without a moment’s hesitation, the 
emperor, thanking her for this proof of confidence, and 
recovering all his former generosity and magnanimity of 
feeling, instantly despatched orders for the young cavalier 
to attend him. On his arrival, presenting the astonished 
soldier to the weeping and blushing Gualdrada, he observed 
with his usual mildness: 
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“It is my pleasure, Guido, that you should espouse this 
lady, the daughter of a noble though impoverished house.” 

The next day, holding a splendid festival in honor of 
their nuptials, he himself presented the hand of the fair 
Gualdrada to his favorite Guido, and conferred upon him a 
handsome fortune. 
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BECAUSE OF A ROSE-LEAF 
By ANTONIO FOGAZZARO 


1s was nearly midnight when a carriage from the Royal 

Court drew up before the entrance to the Heribrand 
Palace. An officer of the guards sprang to the ground, 
passed into the palace, and reappeared ten minutes later, 
accompanied by a tall, spare gentleman, who entered the 
Carriage in nervous haste. The inquisitive frequenters of 
the neighboring Oriental Café recognized in him Count 
Maurice Heribrand, retired general, former tutor, under the 
late king, of the heir-apparent, Minister of the Interior 
during the first year of the new reign, and since then quite 
withdrawn from affairs of state. 

The news that he had been summoned to the court spread 
throughout the city even faster than the carriage could 
make its way back to the Royal Palace. 

That evening all the beer-halls and cafés of the capital 
were filled with gossiping crowds, because during the after- 
noon a question of foreign policy had overthrown, by a 
majority of forty votes, the equivocal and unpopular Fer- 
sen ministry; and it was hoped that his majesty would 
intrust the formation of a new cabinet to the deputy Lem- 
minck, leader of the opposition, a man of great ability, 
tried probity, and iron will. He had already been premier 
once, and was noted for his bold hostility to certain weak- 
nesses of the king, towards whom the present minister, 
Fersen, had, despite his democratic leanings, always shown 
himself indulgent. It was known that General Heribrand, 
an ultra-conservative, was a personal enemy of Lemminck, 
who as premier had on one occasion treated him with scant 
courtesy. Consequently, Heribrand’s summons to the court 
aroused dissatisfaction. And yet it was beyond question that 
he would oppose the retention of Fersen, and above all that 
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he would combat the secret influence of the Princess Vic- 
toria of Malmée-Ziethen, the favorite of the king. 

This princess, a Frenchwoman by birth and separated 
from her husband, was resented by the public because she 
was a foreigner, because she meddled in affairs of state, and 
because her influence robbed them of a queen. The peo- 
ple would more easily have pardoned their king a succession 
of fugitive gallantries than this one absorbing passion which 
had now lasted three years. All this the king knew and 
contemptuously disregarded. He was a man who united 
a rare mentality with a kindly heart; he had no exalted 
conception of his own crown or sword; he was not stirred 
by ambitions; he was far more poet and artist than he was 
king; above all, he was a sensitive, fastidious spirit, to 
whom the ordinary cares of government were a burden, 
and for whom the sole pleasure of reigning lay in the ar- 
tistic luxury that it placed within his reach and the rare 
intellects that he could gather around him. Furthermore, 
since he was convinced that the Princess Victoria loved him 
as a man and not as a king, it pleased him to possess, in his 
character of lover, the supreme and singular distinction 
of a throne. At the same time, he was equally sensitive 
and fastidious in his conception of his kingly duties; and 
here was a source of bitter conflicts and profound melan- 
choly, because the nobility of his nature suffered from an 
inborn and mortal malady, a chronic weakness of will. 

The outcome of this crisis, which had caused General 
Heribrand’s summons to the court, was likely to decide the 
country’s destiny. Count Fersen had been leading the gov- 
ernment towards an alliance with the powerful nation of 
the princess Malmoe-Ziethen, and thence, under existing 
European conditions, towards war. A Lemminck cabinet 
would mean a reduction of the military budget and a modest 
foreign policy. Everyone knew that, immediately after the 
vote was taken, Fersen tendered the cabinet’s resignation, 
thereby placing his majesty in the dilemma of having 
either to accept the resignation or to dissolve parliament. 

His majesty had given no definite answer, but had con- 
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ferred later with the presidents of the Upper and Lower 
Houses, who had agreed in recommending Lemminck as 
premier. It was further known that the Princess Victoria 
was lying ill in her villa on the island of Sihl. A great 
popular demonstration had greeted the appearance of the 
leader of the opposition, and the cry had been raised,“ Down 
with the Frenchwoman! ” 

The carriage conveying Heribrand entered the court of 
the Royal Palace at midnight, just as a one-horse hired 
cab was coming out. The general was kept waiting some 
five minutes in the antechamber, before being admitted to 
the king’s private cabinet. This cabinet, comparatively 
small for the height of its ceiling, is situated in the north- 
east angle of the palace, forming part of the tower. It has 
two immense balconies, the one commanding the open sea, 
the other facing the broad terraces that slope downward 
to the military gate. Between these balconies there is a 
chimney-piece of black marble, within which, on this par- 
ticular evening, a fire was burning, notwithstanding that 
it was already the middle of April. An electric lamp, hang- 
ing high above, shed far more of its light upon the carved 
ebony and silver ornaments of the ceiling than upon the 
slender figure of the king, standing upright before the fire. 

His majesty extended his hand to the old general, whose 
shrunken limbs, portentous leanness, and exaggerated cast 
of features made him resemble the ghost of Don Quixote. 

“Dear general,” said the king, in a voice, which, while 
affectionate, yet trembled with emotion, “forgive me for 
disturbing you at such an hour. I have need of you.” 

Heribrand replied, somewhat coldly, that he always held 
himself subject to his majesty’s commands. 

“I am not in need of subjects,” rejoined the king, grow- 
ing frigid in his turn, “I have need of a friend. Are you 
offended with me?” 

As the general started to protest, his majesty inter- 
rupted him, saying, “Come ‘over here,” seized his arm, 
forced him into one of the two big armchairs beside the 
balcony that faced the sea, seated himself in the other, 
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and began a rapid review of the situation. He detailed his 
interviews with the premier and with the two presidents 
of the two houses; he owned that he felt himself face to 
face with what was probably the most serious responsi- 
bility of his whole life; that he was terrified at his own pro- 
found perplexity; that he looked to Heribrand to decide 
for him, to give him safe counsel, and that he had been 
unable to wait for it until the morrow. 

The general listened impassively and answered, with curt 
directness, “ Sire, you should send for Lemminck.” 

The king’s face darkened, and after a moment he arose 
without speaking and moved away with slow steps, pausing 
before the chimney to gaze into the fire. The general also 
arose and, after a rapid glance around the room, stood 
motionless, with his gaze fixed upon his sovereign. In his 
eyes and on his lofty, loyal brow there dwelt an unwonted 
expression of gravity and severity. 

“You do not know all,” said his majesty at last, still 
sunk in thought, and without looking at Heribrand. “ You 
do not understand the present tendencies in Europe. You 
do not understand the obligations under which we are 
placed.” 

“Sire,” rejoined the general swiftly, “if these obligations 
were incurred by the Fersen ministry, they are ended with 
its downfall; if they are obligations incurred by your 
majesty, I would respectfully inquire why you have done 
me the honor of asking my advice?” 

A sudden disdain flashed across the king’s face. 

“T do not incur personal obligations!” he said excitedly. 
“Tam faithful to the constitution. You ought not to mis- 
understand me, general. You ought to know that a govern- 
ment may enter into certain agreements that are not formal, 
not in writing, but that nevertheless cannot be quite so 
easily ignored.” 

The general replied that the vote of the House implied 
a disapproval of these agreements. 

“Don’t talk to me of the vote of the House!” exclaimed 
the king. “It is impossible for our foreign relations to be 
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controlled by the House! You cannot drive unbroken 
horses along a dangerous road, from inside a closed car- 
triage!” 

“We cannot drive the horses, sire; but we can know 
whither we wish to be driven, and we can give the orders 
to the coachman. The country does not wish to be driven 
into war.” 

The king made no answer. 

“T am absolutely unable,’ resumed Heribrand, “to give 
advice in accordance with your majesty’s wishes.” 

“My majesty’s wishes!” exclaimed the king contempt- 
uously, “my majesty’s wishes! Look out there, at that 
steamer with the red lights, speeding along in the moon- 
light. On board that steamer is a lad on his way to Rome, 
to study art, with money I have given him. I wish I were 
that lad! That is what my majesty wishes! Excuse me, 
general, but you know how deep a regard I have always 
had for you; you are the first person to whom I turn 
after hearing my official counselors, the first person 
from whom I ask advice, and yet you can speak to me like 
this!” 

The general hesitated an instant and then answered in 
a tone that was deferential and yet firm: 

“No, sire, I am not the first.” 

The king started and fixed his eyes keenly upon the face 
of Heribrand, who sustained the glance without lowering 
his own. 

“ Just what do you happen to know?” he asked haughtily. 
The general spread out his arms and bowed his head, as 
if to say: I am sorry, but it is of no use; I do know. 

“Do you think,” resumed his majesty, in a voice shaken 
with emotion, “do you think that you have the right?” 
He did not complete the phrase, but kept his angry eyes 
still fixed upon the general. ‘“ No one else has ever dared!” 
he added. 

“ Sire,’ answered Heribrand, raising his head again, 
“My conscience is not at the disposition of your majesty, 
even though my rank and my decorations are.” 
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“That is pure melodrama,” exclaimed the king. “It is 
no answer to make to me, since I have a conscience, as 
well as you!” ' 

The general, turning deadly pale, begged that the king 
would punish, rather than insult, an old and faithful serv- 
itor, and requested leave to withdraw. The king, with a 
violent gesture, refused. 

“No,” he said, “I wish to be more generous than you, 
and to prove to you that a certain other person is above 
your insinuations, above your suspicions, above all the base- 
ness of which this world is full!” 

So speaking, he unbuttoned his coat in impetuous haste. 
The general reached out his hand, as if to check him; 
whereupon the king, in a sudden impulse, extended his 
own to Heribrand. 

“See here,” he said, with a rapid change from anger to 
affection, “don’t irritate me; forget for a while that I am 
the king, treat me like an equal, open your heart to me, 
as [ am ready to open my heart to you! Open your heart, 
and let me hear a word of real warmth! Tell me all your 
suspicions, all your fears,—but with the understanding that 
you speak to me as a friend! Supposing that I am in love, 
is that any reason for meriting your contempt? And take 
my word for it, I beg you,—you have deceived yourself; 
you do not know her; and I want you to know her, I want 
you to meet her! Of course, she has written to me, of 
course she has given me advice. How could she help it? 
A woman who loves me with her whole soul, unable to 
come to me, and yet send no word, on such a day as this? 
Why, general, my old teacher! are you not a man? . Were 
you never young?” 

He stretched out his arms to the general, who, deeply 
moved although not convinced, clasped his former pupil 
to him. 

The king was the first to recover himself, and drawing 
from his inside pocket a letter-case, and from the letter- 
case a letter, handed it to Heribrand. 

“ Read,” he said. 
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Heribrand took the letter; but in order to read it he 
needed his glasses ; and being unable, in his agitation, to find 
them, he showed such impatience as caused the king to 
smile, and in the end brought them both to a calmer frame 
of mind. At last the glasses were found, and the general 
was able to read the letter of the Princess of Malmoe- 
Ziethen. 


SIAL, VILLA VicTortA, April 11. 
SIRE :— : 

My uncle, de Ziethen, has just brought me the news from 
the capital. The vote is to be taken this very day, and the 
opposition will triumph. There will be a popular clamor 
to bring M. Lemminck into power; but the Frenchwoman, 
as they call me in the street, the Foreigner, as they call 
me at court, will not allow it. And the result will be, not 
the dismissal of M. Fersen, but the dissolution of parlia- 
ment. 

Good God, how clearly I have foreseen all this! 

My very heart is torn because of it. Not on my own 
account, for I have too profound a contempt for these 
great artists in mischief-making, ever to be suspected of 
quailing before them. It-is on your account, sire. I care 
little for the folly of the people, or the perfidy of a few 
scoundrels. My fears center in your own heart, the sum 
of all that is precious to me in the world, this great love 
in which it is such joy to merge our souls, our honor, and 
our lives. 

M. Lemminck hates me. He is a terrible man, so it 
seems. He comes forward, supported by a clamorous 
crowd; he will not be tender of your feelings; he will work 
to separate me from you. 

Ah, but, sire, a majority of the House is pledged to 
him; and if it is not glory, if it is not greatness, it is at 
least prosperity and security that he brings! This must 
be your choice, sire, this must be your choice,—to secure 
the happiness of your people. My own happiness will lie 
in having aided you. That is a task worthy of a queen, 
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and it is the only kind of crown you have to offer me. 
I ask it of you, my friend, with a smile upon my lips. 
VICTORIA. 


The general read the written page again and again; then, 
holding it between two fingers, he arose with a long drawn 
sigh, a long and dubious “eh?” and let it fall upon the 
writing desk. 

“Well?” questioned the king. 

“ Ah, sire,’ returned Heribrand, “had my own son 
shown me a letter like that, I should say to him, ‘ Do not 
trust it, it is false throughout, even to these marks of tears 
between the last word and the signature! Do you not feel,’ 
I should say to him, ‘the artifice in the style and in the 
closing lines? Do you not feel that, down to the very 
tears, it is all done for effect?’ Your majesty,” he con- 
tinued hastily, in response to a gesture of violent interrup- 
tion from the king, “this is what I should say to my own 
son! To your majesty, on the contrary, I may say,—and 
perhaps, who knows? I may come nearer to the truth,— 
‘This woman is not sincere, but she believes herself to be; 
she believes in her own phrases, she intoxicates herself 
with the vain imagining of a sacrifice which your majesty 
does not mean to permit her to accomplish; she is moved 
to pity for herself, and these drops that fell so near to the 
smile upon the lips are really and truly tears. 

“Your majesty asked me if I was ever young. I sup- 
posed you knew that I had been far too young for my own 
good. Well, of the many women for whom I have felt a 
greater or lesser love, one only knew that she was playing 
a comedy, and two alone were really not playing comedy. 
All the others were acting a part, without being aware of 
it,—precisely as the princess is doing now. Besides, sire, 
if you believe her, why not take her advice? Why not 
give her this crown which she requests? If the princess 
is sincere, she is heroic, and few queens have done so 
much for a king and for a people! Your majesty has a 
noble spirit, and will find happiness in having been loved 
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by another noble spirit that not only conceived a sacrifice 
but accomplished it. Courage, sire! Perhaps it would 
have been better if I had not said all those other bitter 
things. 

“Your majesty asked me to open my heart and I have 
opened it. I will own myself mistaken, I will even believe 
everything blindly, I will have nothing but admiration for 
the princess,—but only on condition that what she requests 
be done! They are not playing for small stakes in this 
game. Fersen is risking the whole country at rouge et 
noir; if rouge comes up, it will be little more than a sterile 
glory, and dearly bought; if noir comes up, it will be an 
immense disaster. Sire, if I had to speak to my son, all 
over again, I should say, ‘Your duty is not to permit this 
game to be played!’ ” 

“T thank you,” said the king. “You have said some 
things that I feel to be unjust, cruelly unjust; but you have 
been loyal, and this time you have spoken from your heart. 
I thank you. Yet, for the matter of that, I do’ not think 
that you have been just even towards the premier.” 

And hereupon, he digressed upon the possible results 
of a successful war, spoke of a great political union that 
might be effected around his throne, of an Empire of the 
North that had already been the object of secret treaties 
with France. It was evident that his heated words mir- 
rored back the ideas of others, the ambitions of a minister 
and a woman, as well as those of the prospective emperor. 

“ Sire,” said Heribrand, after having followed him with 
“respectful attention, “if I were not afraid of offending 
your majesty, I would risk one further liberty.” 

“ And what is that?” 

“T would say that this was not the latest communication 
that you had received from the princess.” 

The king flushed and showed a slight embarrassment. 

“You must have met a carriage as you came here,” he 
observed. ‘That is why you now ma 

“No, sire,” responded Heribrand, “that is not why.” 
His eyes were resting at a certain point upon the writing 
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desk. The king glanced suddenly towards the same spot 
at which the general was looking, and, seeing nothing, be- 
trayed himself. 

“You needed only that silken string!” he said, flushing 
deeper than before. 

“T needed even less than that,” answered the general, 
with a smile. “The silken string is no longer here, any 
more than the flower is here.” 

The king crossed over to the desk and perceived two 
scraps of moss and a faint stain of moisture on the leather 
surface. 

“JT have not hidden it!” he rejoined excitedly. “ You 
might easily have seen it as you entered.” 

In fact, not actually in the doorway, but just within, the 
general, in one sweeping glance around the room, discovered 
on a little shelf beside a cabinet an alabaster tear-vase from 
Volterra, in which reposed the mysterious flower. 

“Here it is,” said the king, crossing over to take down 
the little antique vase. 

It was an opulent, magnificent rose, its outer and paler 
leaves drooping with a suggestion of languor, while the 
deep heart of it was yet barely opening, with a sensuous 
air of invitation. 

“T recognize it,’ said Heribrand, inhaling the flower’s 
perfume. “I also love roses. It is a La France, a mag- 
nificent one! It were wiser to form an alliance with this 
France than with the other! The other has too many 
thorns!” 

Once more he smelled the flower, then drew nearer to 
the king and for a full quarter hour talked with him, urg- 
ing the inopportunity of the French alliance, in clear, 
vehement, convincing words. 

“Supposing my choice should fall on you, general?” 
said the king, conscious that he was yielding, and clinging 
to Heribrand to save himself from falling back upon Lem- 
minck, whose rough methods he found intolerable. 

“No, sire,” answered the aged statesman, “I am too 
unpopular, too deeply attached to the old-fashioned ways. 
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And besides, I should have no more indulgence than Lem- 
minck for the language of flowers. You must send for 
him.” ‘ 

“T swear to you that I did not know the name of that 
rose!” exclaimed the king impetuously. ‘Are you sure 
that it is a La France? Are you quite sure?” And he 
began to pace the floor, with bowed head, from door to 
chimney, repeating every now and again, mechanically, 
“Are you quite sure?” while the general continued to 
protest that he really was quite sure. At last the king 
paused in front of Heribrand and gave him his hand, 
saying : 

“T think that tomorrow you will be satisfied with me. 
And in that case, I hope that you will also be satisfied with 
the princess, will you not?” 

“I shall reverence her, sire,” responded Heribrand, as 
he took his leave. 

On the threshold he remembered his glasses, which he 
had left upon the writing-desk. He turned back, and in 


his haste to pick them up, accidentally brushed his sleeve 


against the little antique vase, which was overturned, let- 
ting the rose fall to the ground. With an exclamation of 
dismay, the general stooped to recover it; and fumbling 
on the floor, instead of taking hold of the stem, he grasped 
the flower itself. He restored it to its place, practically 
unharmed. A single petal, one of those most widely opened, 
hung crumpled and almost torn away. 

His majesty saw all this, without moving or uttering a 
word. His poetic sense of perfection, his feminine sensi- 
tiveness always suffered incredibly from any clumsiness, 
any slight impropriety of another. It would have destroyed 
his admiration for a man of genius to see him flick the 
ashes of a cigarette upon the carpet; and the most charm- 
ing woman would have lost a large share of her attraction 
if, while talking with him, she had chanced to let fall a 
drop of tea upon her gown. After Heribrand was gone, 


the king’s face flushed with annoyance. The sight of that 


crumpled petal, that rose so rudely handled, distressed him. 
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Taking the flower, he drew forth the unopened bud within 
it, and threw the rest upon the glowing coals in the fire- 
place. 

Then, as he recalled the discussion that had just ended, 
his annoyance seemed to blend with his memory of the 
general’s face and voice, rendering more displeasing each 
word of severity, and less pleasing each word of affection; 
so much so that, as he heard the rose crackling upon the 
coals and caught the slight resinous fragrance it diffused 
into the air, and saw the last sparks gleaming in its black- 
ened leaves, he very naturally thought again of the clumsy 
accident, and the suspicion came that it might have been 
done on purpose. He drove it away at once; it was too 
base a suspicion. Yet there still remained a disagreeable 
impression that the general’s carelessness had been of- 
fensive. And at the same time an ardent longing arose in 
his heart: Oh, if she had only come in person, instead of 
sending a rose! If only she would come in now; if he 
might have her there, at least until tomorrow, instead of 
wearying his brain with politics! 

He pressed a folded paper to his lips, the note which had 
come with the flower,—to his lips, to his heart, to his brow, 
as if to fill his mind with the luminous rays of love,—then 
again to his lips, and more ardently than before. The 
subtle perfume of the paper, the faint odor of lily-of-the- 
valley so dear to the princess, set his heart throbbing with 
emotion, and seemed to cloud his brain. He drew a long, 
deep sigh, as if gasping for air and life; then read the note 
once again: 

\ 

“Tt has come, then! Be brave, sire, and do your duty,— 
it is your love and mine that begs this of you. I suffer, 
my friend, for I love you beyond reason, and I long to 
come and throw myself into your arms. But I shall not 
come, because I should never know how to tear myself from 
them again! I am sending you a rose for the alabaster 
vase,—you know, the charming little tear-vase, that is so 
appropriate to it. For many a tear has fallen on it; yes, 
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and many kisses too! Yet it is a happy rose, to be able to 
be with you all the night, and to die tomorrow. 

“Farewell, sire. If your choice has been made, let me 
know it speedily. Do not put out your lamp tonight; then 
I shall understand that M. Lemminck is to be premier. 
From my chamber I can see your lamp, with the aid of 
an opera-glass. It is my star, and never before will it have 
shone so pure and so high! 

“ VICTORIA.” 


The perfume of lily-of-the-valley had brought before 
the king’s excited fancy the physical loveliness of the 
princess; and those hastily written words, in long impetu- 
ous strokes, all slanting as if bent over by a gust of pas- 
sion, brought before him her very soul. Intoxicated with her, 
he could still feel his conscience weakly asking if it were not 
wrong to let himself be so transported, to let the whirlwind 
of desire. sweep away all calm and all strength, at a time 
when he had most need of them. He answered that it was 
sweet to lose himself after this fashion; that perhaps love 
would be his best inspiration; and by an effort of will he 
imposed silence upon that feeble yet troublesome voice. 

And now it was upon her portrait that he sought to 
concentrate his attention: upon those eyes, full of tender- 
ness and pride, that looked back at him from the familiar 
face, more patrician and delicate than beautiful, framed 
in the capricious disorder of a black veil. Then, feeling 
himself on fire, he opened the door upon the balcony that 
faced the sea, and passed out into the cutting wind, amid 
the dull, measured roar of waves breaking on the crags 
below. The moon was hidden by a bank of clouds; yet 
the island of Sihl could be seen very clearly, showing 
black in the near distance. The cold wind somewhat re- 
stored the king to himself; but the darkness, with its 
Satanic power of obscuring man’s sense of consequences 
and magnifying the desires of love, conspired with the island 
of Sihl. In this place and at this hour, political combina- 
tions counted for nothing with the king, and love for every- 
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thing. Five minutes later, he reentered his cabinet, and 
for the sake of being honest with himself, found justifica- 
tion for what he was about to do, by rapidly skimming 
over in his mind the few unconvincing arguments that lay 
on his side: the premier’s promises, and the Empire of the 
North. Then, pressing a finger on the electric button, with- 
out wishing to think further, he put out the light. 


It was fifty minutes after midnight. The waiting-maid of 
the Princess of Malm6e-Ziethen suddenly notified her mis- 
tress that the window of his majesty’s cabinet no longer 
showed a light. The princess sprang from her bed, seized 
the glasses that the maid handed her, and flung open the 
sash. The royal apartment at present showed lights in 
only eleven windows out of the usual twelve. The twelfth 
window, the one in the corner tower, was dark. Victoria 
flung her arms around the maid, took one more look through 
the glasses, tossed them from her, and went back to bed, 
trembling with delight; and while the other in a daze of 
wonder closed the window, asked if she would be fright- 
ened at the idea of a great war close at hand. 


Twelve hours later, the Official Gazette published the 


decree of the dissolution of parliament, countersigned by 
the Count of Fersen. 
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THE TOURNAMENT 


ANONYMOUS 


This historical incident has been dear to the Italian heart. In 
it can be seen the actual usages of chivalry, for Louis XI. of France 
was wheedled in this way. Alardo attained thereby the distinction 
of mention by Dante, the greatest Italian poet, in his Divine 
Comedy. 


SLES the celebrated king of Sicily, when he was 

formerly Count of Anjou, had the unhappiness to be 
deeply smitten with the beauty of the Countess di Zeti, 
who on her part was as passionately enamoured of the 
Conte d’Universa. It happened that about the same period 
the king of France had forbidden, under penalty both of 
goods and person, the practice of tourney tilting throughout 
all his dominions. Now the Count of Anjou being very 
desirous of proving whether he or the Conte d’Universa 
were the better knight, had recourse to the assistance of 
his friend Messer Alardo di Valleri, beseeching him, with 
many entreaties, to apply for leave from the king to hold 
a single tourney, as he was determined to enter the lists 
against the Conte d’Universa at all hazards. 

His friend Alardo then inquired in what way he thought 
he should proceed to obtain permission; and the count 
directed him in the following words: 

“You know the king is now grown very devout, 
and such is his regard for you that not long since he was 
very nearly going into holy orders, and making you go too, 
for the sole pleasure of having your company. So say 
nothing about me; but ask it as a particular favor to your- 
self, that he will just let you break a spear or two before 
you die, and in everything else you will always be at his 
majesty’s commands.” 

“But,” said Messer Alardo, “do you think, count, I 
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shall be banished out of our chivalric company, drummed 
out of the regiment, and all for a single tourney?” 

“Trouble not your head about that,” replied the count; 
“IT give you the word of a true knight that you shall run 
no risks.” 

The knight then promised to proceed with the affair as 
directed, and walked out boldly to seek the king. 

“My good liege,” said Messer Alardo, as he entered the 
king’s presence, “ when I embraced the cause of arms, the 
day you were crowned, I think some of the best knights that 
ever mounted steeds were present. Now as I intend, out 
of compliance to your wishes, to retire shortly from the 
world, and assume the priest’s cowl for a helm-piece, I have 
to entreat that your majesty will indulge me in one of my 
last worldly wishes, which is, to proclaim a little tourna- 
ment, that I may once more try my mettle among the gay 
cavaliers here, and thus yield up my sword with decency 
where I first unsheathed it, amidst the pomp and revelry 
of your court.” 

The king granted the knight’s request with the utmost 
courtesy, and a grand tournament was accordingly pro- 
claimed. 

On one side gathered the followers of the Conte d’Uni- 
versa, on the other those belonging to Anjou. The queen, 
with the chief beauties of the court, in all the glow of 
youth and pleasure, were present at the scene. The lodges, 
the balustrades, and the whole surrounding field seemed 
animated with joy and love, while the air rang with music, 
as the ladies, led by the Contessa di Zeti, took their seats. 
When a number of spears had been already broken, the 
two Counts of Anjou and Universa cast their eyes upon 
each other, and unable to restrain their rivalry, ordered 
the ground to be staked out, and their heralds to sound a 
charge, At the same moment they sprang forward to the 
shock, with the full force of their fiery steeds, their lances 
leveled at each other’s breasts. Just as he had reached the 
middle of the ring, the charger of the Conte d’Universa 
fell with him, and both came together to the ground. Many 
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of the nearest ladies, and among them the Contessa di Zeti, 
hastily left their lodge, and courteously assisted the count 
to rise, the latter giving him her arm, and conducting him 
kindly to a seat. 

On observing this, the Count of Anjou began to complain 
bitterly that he had not had the same good fortune, ex- 
claiming : 

“Alas! my noble steed, why didst thou not fall head- 
long like that clumsy beast, and bring the sweet countess 
to my side, walking, alas! as she now walks there with 
him 1’ 

After the tournament was concluded, the Count of Anjou 
went to the queen, and begged, as an especial favor, that 
she would consent to wear the semblance of being piqued 
with her royal lord, and that afterwards, making the recon- 
ciliation of love, she would insist on his first consenting to 
grant her one thing, which was to be, that he would not de- 
prive the young cavaliers of France of the glorious society 
of their famed friend, Messer Alardo di Valleri. 

The queen very graciously did exactly as she was re- 
quested ; for she picked a quarrel with his majesty, and on 
making it up again required the above-mentioned terms. 
These the king also promised her; and Messer Alardo was 
thus released from his promise of becoming a saint, long re- 
maining a member of the chivalric brotherhood of the 
kingdom, celebrated for his wonderful prowess even among 
the chief nobles, and no less esteemed for his singular vir- 
tues than for his courage. 
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THE HUNCHBACK 
By ANTON-FRANCESCO DONI 


Readers of the Arabian Nights will have little difficulty in dis- 
covering where this story comes from. It is indeed one of the 
best stories of its kind ever written, and appears in many languages 
in different ages. 


as dowager queen of Salimspruch had a daughter 
named Galierina, about five years of age. As she was 
walking in the garden, this child happened to find a young 
lizard, with which she ran to her mother in great glee, 
throwing it, as young girls are apt to do, upon her mother’s 
lap, which so terrified the queen that she declared, in her 
anger, she would never consent to bestow her daughter’s 
hand in marriage until the reptile had grown to the size of 
the girl herself. She even swore by her crown that she 
would execute this threat; a vow which greatly displeased 
the governess of the fair child, who, being affectionately at- 
tached to her, vowed on her part to take the best care of 
the lizard she could. And such was the efficacy of this vow, 
that, with the blessing of Heaven and fine feeding, the 
young lizard began to grow and grow, nor ever stopped 
until it became nearly as large as a crocodile. Every one 
was astonished on beholding it, and greatly praised the care 
and prudence of Donna Spira, who had thus rescued her 
fair pupil from the fate of dying an old maid. The latter 
having attained to maturity, it was deemed proper to try 
the effect of chance in the disposal of her hand, with which 
view the queen resolved to kill the lizard and extract its 
lungs, in order to exercise the sagacity of her suitors. 
“Now,” said she, “ we will proclaim a grand feast and 
tournament, and invite all the cavaliers in the world to try 
their fortune in the joust, and whoever afterwards guesses 
the name of the reptile which possessed these lungs, let him 
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have my daughter and half this kingdom as a reward for 
his pains.” 

Far and wide, throughout all cities and nations, spread 
these happy tidings of a royal tournament and the marriage 
of Queen Pilessa’s beauteous daughter. What magnificent 
trains of lords and dukes, counts and marquises, of all ages 
and nations, were seen gathering towards the happy spot! 
Long they fought, and fell, and conquered; after which, 
at the trumpet’s sound, were exhibited to view in the midst 
of all the lizard’s lungs, and proclamation was made with 
a loud voice that whatsoever prince or lord should declare 
to. what animal these relics had belonged should be entitled 
to the princess and half the kingdom as her dower. 

Upon this, the name of every kind of creature in the 
world but the right one was quickly pronounced, until it 
came to the turn of the Duke of Milesi, who, enjoying the 
good graces of Donna Spira, had fixed his eye boldly upon 
her beautiful charge. The nurse at length hit upon the 
following ingenious method, as she thought, of acquainting 
him with the real nature of the poor lizard’s lungs. She 
cast her eye upon one of the ugliest hunchbacks that was 
ever seen, as the least suspicious person she could employ, 
and beckoning him, she said, 

“Tf you will promise to be secret, I will make you one 
of the richest hunchbacks that was ever known; you have 
only to. be wise and keep silence.” 

On receiving his promise, she gave him a purse of ducats, 
saying, 

““Hasten to the Duke of Milesi, and whisper him, on the 
part of the young lady, that the lungs belonged to a 
lizard.” 

Upon which, repeating his oath of secrecy, the ugly 
hunchback left the nurse; and standing for some time apart, 
he considered whether it would be most prudent to inform 
the duke or avail himself of the information on his own 
account. At length he determined that it would be better 
to possess half the kingdom for himself than the favor of 
the reigning prince; and so, taking Fortune by the forelock, 
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he ventured upon the following bold maneuver. Making his 
way before the queen, he thus addressed her: 

“Knowing that your ‘royal blood was ever faithful to 
its engagements, and relying upon the honor of your crown, 
I appear here to say to what creature these precious relics 
belonged, and claim in return your daughter and half of 
the kingdom.” 

“Certainly, it is so,” replied the queen; while all the 
barons and courtiers burst into a loud laugh as he pro- 
nounced them to be the lungs of a lizard. 

“Nay, let those laugh who win,” cried the hunchback; 
“for I myself once brought up a lizard that grew as large 
as my back, until putting it one night to bed without its 
nightcap on, it caught such a bad cold that before I had 
time to have it properly cured, it absolutely died of suffo- 
cation.” 

The whole company upon this laughed still louder, saying, 
“Good! very good! was ever anything like it?” But the 
little hunchback continued, 

“Tt is, however, as I say ; because, on dissecting my lizard, 
I found its lungs were made exactly the same as these.” 

The queen replied, “Since Fortune has so far favored 
you, I am bound to observe my engagement; and now truly 
the hand of my daughter with half of the kingdom is your 
own.” 

Mr. Hunchback was accordingly arrayed like a courtier, 
and exalted above all the barons of the land: there was no 
denying that he was the fair princess’s future spouse. Sad, 
however, was the envy and heartburning of the suitors to 
behold such a monster so well versed in the anatomy of 
lizards and entitled to the fair princess’s hand. Truly they 
would have laid foul hands upon him and eaten him up 
alive, could they have found an opportunity, but he kept 
close to his princess’s side. But what was the indignation 
of her nurse, when, expecting to behold the handsome duke, 
she saw this little wretch elevated in his place! Casting 
upon him the eye of a basilisk, though she ventured not to 
break out into open abuse, she muttered to herself, 
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“Oh, villain of a hunchback; by the holy cross of our 
Lord I will make thee pay dearly for this!” 

Then, full of the most desperate thoughts, she proceeded 
to consult with her unhappy charge, who also viewed him 
with evident reluctance, and listened but too willingly to 
every possible means of despatching him in preference to 
receiving him as her lord. But the glorious tidings having 
already gone abroad, there came a number of fresh hunch- 
backs, flocking to the royal festival of their companion, who 
performed a variety of admirable tricks, to the astonishment 
of all the court. This added not a little to the influence of 
the new prince, who seemed greatly pleased at the praises 
which they on all sides elicited. But to cut short the scene, 
which he thought began to trench a little upon his dignity, 
when the presumptuous hunchbacks approached him famil- 
iarly to receive their reward, their royal brother gave each 
of them a kick upon their humps, and ordered them to be 
taken down into the kitchen. 

Now this unkind usage of his old friends was extremely - 
grating to the gentle feelings of his princess; she therefore 
gave secret orders that these very facetious hunchbacks 
should be invited for another day, in order to receive the 
due recompense of their humorous tricks. In the mean- 
time, under various pretexts, she contrived to keep her 
royal consort at a distance until the day appointed for the 
return of the hunchbacks arrived. They were directly in- 
troduced into the princess’s chamber, where she opened 
upon their astonished eyes a variety of trunks filled with 
costly apparel ; but, just as she was in the act of presenting 
some to them, the footsteps of her crooked spouse were 
heard actually ascending the staircase. There was no alter- 
native but to thrust the little crooked fellows into the trunks, 
which was no sooner done than the royal hunchback stepped 
into the chamber. All was still as death; for had they made 
the least noise they would infallibly have been hanged, to 
satisfy the foolish jealousy of his highness. He remained 
with the princess some time, which placed the lives of his 
trembling subjects in the utmost jeopardy, as they were 
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already beginning to gasp for breath. Still he stayed and 
stayed; and when at length, on his taking his leave, the 
princess hastened to open the trunks, what was her sur- 
prise and sorrow on finding that all her amusing guests 
were quite dead! After breathing harder and harder, they 
had jgone into convulsions, and their feeble kicks had 
scarcely reached the ears of the royal spouses. 

Closing the trunks, however, she resolved to make the 
best of a bad business; and consulting with her nurse, they 
forthwith confided.the whole affair to a faithful courtier, 
presenting him at the same time with a sum of money. 
With this he directly proceeded to purchase three large 
bags, exactly alike; and calling a stout porter, he gave them 
to him, saying, “ Follow me”; and marched back as fast 
as he could, straight into the palace. They first took one 
of the little deceased, and squeezing him till he came within 
the dimensions of the bag, the princess, addressing the 
porter, said, 

“Do you mark me? Catry this sack away, and throw 
it, just as it is, into the river. Here are ten ducats: but 
take heed how you open it, and when you come back you 
shall have twenty more.” 

So the porter threw the burden on his shoulder, saying, 
“T wish I had more such jobs as these”; and after pitch- 
ing it into the river, he hastened back as fast as he could. 
In the chamber he found the same identical burden lying 
there which he thought he had just disposed of, the second 
hunchback having assumed the place of the first. Testifying 
no little surprise, the lady said to him, 

“Do not be alarmed; but truly he is a sly villain, as you 
see, and delights to plague people. He will be sure to come 
back again if you do not throw him far enough, and sink 
him in the river; this time you must take better care.’ 

Perfectly satisfied with the ducats, the man took up his 
burden and again launched it into the deepest part of the 
river he could find, and staying to watch it fairly sink, he 
exclaimed in a joyful tone, “I think you are fairly gone 
at last”; for the night was now setting in, and he did not 
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much relish another journey along the banks of the river. 
Taking a light, however, he returned into the chamber, and 
beheld a third sack ready prepared for him; and seizing it 
in no little anger, he bore it away. But as soon as he had 
made his way through the crowd, he determined at all 
hazards to know with what kind of a devil he had to deal; 
and opening the bag, he found an ugly little hunchback in 
it. “Oh, thou cursed beast!” he cried, “I will try to end 
thee now”; and taking out a huge knife, he severed the 
head from the body. Then thrusting it into the sack, filled 
with stones and iron, he once more committed ‘him to the 
river, and made his way back to the palace. 

Now it so chanced that just at the entrance he met with 
the royal hunchback himself, returning doubtless from some 
mischievous expedition, and making the best of his way 
to pay another visit to his beloved princess. The porter 
had no sooner set his eyes upon him than he exclaimed in 
the utmost indignation, “Ah! villain hunchback! are you 
here before me again?” and seizing him by the beard with 
all the glorious strength of a porter he bound him in a mo- 
ment quite fast, and thrusting him into the sack, he said: 

“Three times you have made me return, and yet you are 
at it again; but we shall see who has the best of it.” 

In this way he carried the royal hunchback along, who 
in vain asserted his title to majesty, and that he was just 
going on a visit to his queen, and endeavored to bribe his 
treacherous subject at any price. It was all in vain: he was 
thrown headlong into the river, while the porter proceeded 
back, not without some apprehension that he should have 
another journey. On mounting the staircase, however, and 
proceeding into the chamber, he had the satisfaction of be- 
holding his labors completed, for no more hunchbacks were 
to be seen. 

“Yes, you have done,” said the princess; “I do not think 
he will come back any more now. Here, take all these 
ducats, and fare you well!” 

The porter replied, “ But he has returned a good many 
times, though; for I met him just now coming in at the 
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gate; so I bound him fast and put him into the sack in spite 
of him, and then threw him again into the river. To be 
sure, he offered me a deal of money to let him go, and 
threatened and swore, and said he was the king; but it was 
all of no use: he was obliged to be drowned. So I think I 
have earned my wages well by four such journeys as these.” 

Upon hearing these tidings, the princess and her maids 
of honor were quite overjoyed; and lavishing the most 
liberal favors upon the porter for his lucky blunder, they 
bribed him to keep the matter secret. Thus by a single 
blunder the porter became a rich man, the lady was freed 
from an ugly brute of a husband, and the Duke of Milesi 
made happy in possessing the charms of the beautiful prin- 
cess. Let the fate of the royal hunchback be a lesson, then, 
for those who are inclined, by fraudulent means, to advance 
themselves at the expense of others. 
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MAGIC OF THE EAST 


By GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO 


One of the most beautiful tales by Boccaccio, this illustrates also 
the use of Oriental material by Italian novelists. But the element 
of magic is employed with the clearness and definiteness, the 
avoidance of mystery, which is the national characteristic. 


| the reign of the Emperor Frederick the First, a general 
crusade was undertaken by all the Christian princes for 

the recovery of the Holy Land: which design of theirs 
coming first to the ears of Saladin, a most renowned prince, 
then soldan of Babylon, he resolved to go in person to see 
what preparations were making against him, in order to 
provide the better for his own defense. So, settling all his 
affairs in Egypt, and taking with him two of his most sage 
and principal nobles, and three servants only, he set for- 
ward in the habit of a merchant, as if he were going on a 
pilgrimage. After traveling over many Christian countries, 
and riding through Lombardy in order to pass the moun- 
tains, it happened, towards the evening, that between 
Pavia and Milan he met with a gentleman named Torello 
d’Istria, who was going with his hawks, hounds, and serv- 
ants to a country-house that he had on the river Tesino., 
Torello, upon seeing them, supposed that they were stran- 
gers of some quality, and as such was desirous of showing 
them respect. Saladin, therefore, having asked one of the 
servants how far it was to Pavia, and if they could get 
there in time enough to be admitted, Torello would not let 
the servant reply, but answered himself: 

“Gentlemen, it is impossible for you to reach Pavia now 
before the gates are shut.” 

“Then,” quoth Saladin, “please to inform us, as we are 
strangers, where we may meet with the best entertain- 
ment,” 
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Torello replied, “That I will do with all my heart; I 
was just going to send one of my fellows to a place near 
Pavia, upon some particular business; he shall go with you, 
and bring you to a place where you will be accommodated 
well enough.” 

So, taking one of the most discreet of his men aside, and 
having told him what he should do, he sent him along with 
them, whilst he made the best of his way to his own house, 
where he had as elegant a supper provided for them as was 
possible within so short a time, and the tables all spread 
in the garden; and when he had done this he went to the 
door to wait for his guests. The servant rode chatting along 
with them, leading them by roundabout ways, till at last, 
without their suspecting it, he brought them to his master’s 
house. As soon as Torello saw them, he advanced pleas- 
antly, saying: 

“ Gentlemen, you are most heartily welcome.” 

Saladin, who was a very shrewd person, perceived that 
the knight was doubtful whether they would have accepted 
his invitation had he asked them to go with him home, and 
that he had contrived this stratagem not to be denied the 
pleasure of entertaining them. So he returned his compli- 
ment, and said: 

“Tf it was possible for one person to complain of an- 
other’s courtesy, we should have cause to blame yours, 
which, not to mention the hindrance of our journey, 
compelled us, without deserving your notice otherwise than 
by a casual salutation, to accept of such great favors as 
these.” 

Torello, being both wise and eloquent, replied, “ Gentle- 
men, it is but poor respect you receive from me, compared 
to what you deserve, so far as I can judge by your coun- 
tenances; but, in truth, there was no convenient place out 
of Pavia that you could possibly lie at; then pray take it 
not amiss that you have stepped a little out of your way 
to be something less incommoded.” 

As he said this, the servants were all at hand to take 
their horses; so they alighted, and were shown into rooms 
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prepared for them, where they had their boots pulled off, 
were refreshed with a glass of wine, and fell into an agree- 
able discourse together afterwards till supper-time. 

Now Saladin and his people all spoke Latin extremely 
well, so that they were easily understood by each other, and 
Torello seemed, in their judgment, to be a most gracious, 
accomplished gentleman, and one that talked the best of 
any they had ever met with. On the other hand, Torello 
also judged them to be people of great rank and figure, 
and much beyond what he at first apprehended; for which 
reason he was extremely concerned that he could not then 
have an entertainment and guests suitable. But for this 
he resolved to make amends the following day; and having 
instructed one of his servants what he would have done, he 
sent to Pavia, which was near at hand, and by a way where 
no gate was locked, to his wife, who was a lady of great 
sense and magnanimity. Afterwards, taking his guests into 
the garden, he courteously demanded of them who they 
were. Saladin replied: 

“We are merchants from Cyprus, and are going upon 
our affairs to Paris.” 

“ Would to Heaven, then,” said Torello, “ that our coun- 
try produced such gentry as I see Cyprus does merchants!” 

So they fell from one discourse to another till the hour 
for supping, when they seated themselves just as they 
pleased, and a supper, entirely unexpected, was served up 
with great elegance and order. In some little time, after 
the tables were removed, Torello, supposing they might be 
weary, had them conducted to their chambers, where most 
sumptuous beds were prepared for them, and he in like 
manner went to take his rest. 

The servant that was sent to Pavia delivered his mes- 
sage to the lady, who, not with a feminine disposition, but 
a soul truly loyal, got together great numbers of the friends 
and servants of Torello, and had everything provided to 
make a feast indeed, sending through the city by torchlight, 
to invite most of the nobility, and setting forth all the rooms 
with rich furniture of cloth of gold, fine tapestry, and vel- 
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vets, according to his directions. In the morning the gentle- 
men arose and mounted their horses, along with Torello, 
who ordered out his hawks and carried them to a neigh- 
boring lake, where he showed them two or three fair flights ; 
but Saladin requesting somebody to direct him to the best 
inn in Pavia, Torello said, ‘‘ That I will do, because I have 
business there.” So they were satisfied, and rode on along 
with him, arriving there about the third hour of the day. 
And whilst they supposed that he would carry them to the 
best inn, he brought them directly to his own house, where 
were about fifty of the principal persons of the city ready 
to receive them. Saladin and his friends perceiving this, . 
readily guessed how the matter was, and they said: 

“ Sir, this is not what we desired; you did enough for us 
last night, and more than we could have wished; you might 

now, therefore, very well let us pursue our journey.” 
He made answer, “ Gentlemen, last night I was obliged 
to fortune, which surprised you upon the road in such man- 
ner that you were necessitated to take up with my little 
mansion; but now I shall be indebted to you, and these 
noble persons all around equally with me, if, out of your 
great courtesy, you will not refuse the favor of dining 
with me.” 

Thus they were prevailed upon, and they alighted from 
their horses, when they were welcomed by the company 
with great joy and respect, and conducted into several 
apartments most richly set for their reception, where, laying 
aside their riding-dresses and taking some refreshment, 
they then made their appearance in the grand hall. After 
washing their hands they sat down all in order, when such 
a prodigious entertainment was served up that if the em- 
peror himself had been present, he could not have been 
more sumptuously regaled. Even Saladin himself and 
his friends, who were people of figure and accustomed to 
everything of grandeur, could not help being astonished, 
having regard to the rank of the person whom they knew 
to be only a private gentleman. 

When dinner was over and they had discoursed a little 
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together, the Pavian gentry all withdrew to repose them- 
selves, the weather being extremely hot; and Torello, being 
left with his Bes guests, showed them into a drawing- 
room, where, that®nothing which he valued might be left 
unseen by them, he sent for his lady. She, therefore, being 
a person of extraordinary beauty, and most sumptuously 
attired, was speedily introduced between her two little sons, 
who seemed like angels, when she very modestly and genteelly 
saluted them. At her coming, they arose and received her 
with great deference and respect, seating her down by them 
and taking great notice of the children. In a little time, 
after some discourse together, when Torello was gone out 
of the room, she, in a modest and graceful manner, began 
to inquire of them whence they came and whither they 
were going. To which they returned the same answer they 
had given to Torello. 

“Then,” said she, very pleasantly, “I see, gentlemen, 
that my poor design may be acceptable; I beg, then, as a 
particular favor, that you will not think lightly of a very 
small present which I mean to offer you; but considering 
that women give little things, according to their slender 
abilities, that you will accept it, more out of respect to the 
good intention of the donor, than the real value of the 
present.” 

So she ordered two robes to be eauene for each, the 
one lined with taffeta, and the other with fur, not so 
much becoming a citizen or a merchant as a great lord; 
and three doublets of sarsenet, with the same of linen, 
saying: 

“Gentlemen, pray accept of these things: I clothe you as 
I do my husband: and, for the rest, considering that you 
are a great way from your wives, that you have come a 
long journey, and have far yet to go, they may be of serv- 
ice though of small value, especially as you merchants love 
always to be genteel and neat.” 

They were “greatly surprised, seeing plainly that Signor 
Torello would allow no part of his respect to be wanting, 
doubting likewise, when they came to see the richness of 
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the presents, whether they were not discovered. At length 
one of them said: 

“Madam, these are very great things, and such as we 
ought not to accept, unless you force them upon us; in 
which case we must comply.” 

Her husband now returned, when she took her leave, 
and went and made suitable presents to their servants. 

Torello, with much entreaty, prevailed upon the stran- 
gers to stay there all that day: therefore, after taking a little 
sleep, they put on those robes, and took a ride with him 
round the city, and at their return were nobly entertained 
with a great deal of good company at supper. At due time 
they went to bed, and when they arose in the morning, in- 
stead of their wearied steeds, they found three strong, hand- 
some fresh ones, with new, serviceable horses also for their 
servants ; which when Saladin saw, he turned to his friends, 
and said: 

“T vow to Heaven, a more complete, courteous, or a 
more understanding gentleman, I never met with anywhere ; 
and if the Christian kings be in their degree like to him; 
the soldan of Babylon would never be able to stand against 
one, much less so many as are now preparing to invade us.” 

Knowing well that it would be in vain to refuse the 
horses, after returning all due thanks, he and his attendants 
mounted, and Torello, with a great number of his friends, 
went with them a considerable distance from the city: and, 
though Saladin was grieved to separate from Torello, such 
was the regard he had conceived for him, yet, being con- 
strained to depart, he begged he would return. He, yet 
loath to leave them, replied: 

“Gentlemen, I will do so, as it is your desire; but this 
I must tell you, I know not who you are, nor do I seek to 
be informed any farther than you desire I should; but, be 
you who you may, you shall never make me believe that 
you are merchants, and so I commend you to Providence.” 

Saladin then took leave of all the company, and to 
Torello he said: 

“Sir, we may chance to show you some of our mer- 
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chandise, and so convince you; but, in the meantime, fare 
you well.” 

Thus Saladin departed, and his companions, with a firm 
resolution, in case he lived and the approaching war did not 
prevent it, to show no less respect and honor to Signor 
Torello than he had received from him; and talking much 
of him, his lady, and everything that he had said and done, 
he commended all, to the greatest degree imaginable. At 
length, after Saladin had traveled over the west, not with- 
out great labor and fatigue, he embarked on board a ship 
for Alexandria; and being fully informed as to every par- 
ticular, he prepared for a most vigorous defense. 

Signor Torello returned to Pavia, full of conjectures who 
these three people might be, in which, however, he was far 
from the truth. But the time was now drawing nigh for 
the march of the forces, and great preparations being made 
everywhere, Torello, notwithstanding the prayers and tears 
of his lady, resolved to go, and having everything in readi- 
ness, and being about to mount his horse, he said to her: 

“My dear, you see I am going upon this expedition, as 
well for the glory of my body as the safety of my soul: I 
commend my honor and everything else to your care; and, 
as my departure is now certain, but my return, by reason 
of a thousand accidents which may happen, uncertain, I 
request, therefore, this one favor, that, happen what will to 
me, if you have no certain account of my being alive, you 
will only wait a year, a month and a day, without marry- 
ing again, reckoning from the day of my leaving you.” 

The lady, who wept exceedingly, thus replied: “ My dear 
husband, I know not how I shall be able to bear the grief 
in which you leave me involved for your going from me: 
but, if I should outlive it, and anything happen amiss to 
you, you may live and die assured that I shall live and die 
the wife of Torello and of his memory.” 

He then said, “I make not the least doubt but that what 
you promise will be performed, as far as lies in your power; 
but you are young, beautiful, and well descended, and your 
virtues so universally known that I am afraid, should there 
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be the least suspicion of my death, that many great lords 
and noble personages would come, and demand you of your 
brethren and other relations, from whose most urgent solici- 
tations you could never defend yourself, however you might 
be disposed, and so you would be compelled to give way. 
It is, then, for this reason that I would tie you down to 
that time, and not for a moment longer.” 

The lady said, “I will do all in my power with regard 
to my promise; but should I ever think of acting otherwise, 
yet your injunction I will steadily abide by. Heaven grant, 
however, that I see you long before that time!” 

Here she embraced him, shedding abundance of tears, 
and taking a ring from her finger, gave it him, and said, 
“Tf I should chance to die before your return, remember 
me always when you look upon this.” 

He received it, and, bidding everyone farewell, mounted 
his horse and rode away, with a handsome retinue, for 
Genoa. 

At that port they all embarked, and soon arrived at Acre, 
when they joined the Christian army, which was visited by 
a mortal pestilence that swept away a great part of the 
people; and the thin remains of it were, by the dexterity or 
good fortune of Saladin taken prisoners almost to a man, 
and distributed into divers cities to be imprisoned, when 
it was Torello’s fortune to be sent to Alexandria. There, 
being unknown, and fearing lest he should be discovered, 
he was driven by necessity to undertake the care of hawks, 
of which he was a great master. By that means he soon 
fell under the notice of Saladin, who set him at liberty, and 
made him his falconer. 

Torello, who went by no other name than that of “ the 
Christian,” and neither remembered the soldan, nor the 
soldan him, had all his thoughts at Pavia, and was often 
contriving how to make his escape, though without success ; 
but some ambassadors from Genoa being come thither to 
treat with the soldan about the redemption of certain of 
their countrymen, as they were just upon their departure, 
he resolved to write to his lady, to let her know he was alive 
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and would make all possible haste home, and to pray her, 
therefore, to be in daily expectation of his coming; and so 
he did. He earnestly entreated also one of the ambassa- 
dors, whom he knew, that he would take care those letters 
came to the hands of the abbot of San Pietro, who was his 
uncle. Whilst Torello remained in this condition, it hap- 
pened one day, as Saladin was talking with him about his 
hawks, that he chanced to laugh, when he made a certain 
motion with his lips, which Saladin, when he was at his 
house in Pavia, had taken particular notice of. Upon this 
he recollected him; and looking steadfastly at him, believed 
he was the same person. Now leaving his former dis- 
course, he said: 

“Tell me, Christian, of what country in the west art 
thou?” 

“My lord,” replied he, “I am a Lombard, and born in 
a city called Pavia; but am a poor man, and of no account.” 

When Saladin heard that, he became assured of what 
he doubted before, saying joyfully to himself, “ Providence 
has now given me an opportunity of showing how accept- 
able his generosity was to me.” So, causing his wardrobe 
to be set open, he carried him thither, and said, ‘“ Take 
notice, Christian, if there is any one robe amongst these 
that thou hast ever seen before.” 

Torello soon cast his eye upon that which his lady had 
given to Saladin, but not imagining it could be the same, 
he replied: 

“My lord, I know not one; two there are indeed which 
are like what I have worn formerly, and which I gave to 
three merchants that were at my house.” 

Now Saladin could refrain no longer; but taking him 
joyfully in his arms, he said: 

“You are Signor Torello d’Istria, and I am one of the’ 
three merchants to whom your lady gave these robes: and 
now the time is come for me to convince you what my 
merchandise is, as I said, at my leaving you, might possibly 
happen.” 

Torello, at hearing these words, was overwhelmed both 
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with joy and shame: joy, at having had such a guest; and 
shame, to think how indifferently he had received him. 
Then said Saladin: 

“Torello, as Providence has sent you hither, account 
yourself to be master, and not me.” 

So, after great éxpressions of joy, he clothed him in 
royal apparel, and having recommended him to all his 
principal barons, and spoken highly in his praise, he com- 
manded them to show him the same respect and honor as 
they would himself, if they expected any favor at his hands; 
which, accordingly, they all observed, especially the two 
lords who had accompanied Saladin at his house. 

The great pitch of grandeur and glory, to which Torello 
saw himself so suddenly advanced, had made him forget- 
ful of his affairs in Lombardy, especially as he was in hopes 
that his letters had been conveyed safe to his uncle. Now 
there was among the Christians, on the day they were sur- 
prised by Saladin, a gentleman of small esteem, dead and 
buried, called Torello di Dignes; consequently, as Torello 
d’Istria was universally known through the whole army, 
on account of his nobility, whoever heard that Torello was 
dead, concluded it was he of Istria, and not of Dignes; and 
their being all taken prisoners immediately upon that event 
prevented people’s being undeceived; so that many Italians 
returned home with the news, and some were daring enough 
to affirm that they had seen him dead, and were present at 
his interment. This occasioned great grief both to his wife 
and his relations, as also to everyone that knew him. It 
would be tedious to set forth the lady’s trouble and afflic- 
tion, who, after wearing out some months in mourning, and 
beginning now to be a little comforted, was much pressed 
by her brethren and relations to marry again, seeing she 
was courted by divers great lords of Lombardy. She sev- 
eral times, with tears, withstood their solicitations, till, being 
Over-importuned, she consented at last, provided they would 
let her wait the time prescribed by Torello. 

Things proceeding thus at Pavia, and there wanting only 
eight days for her taking a second husband, it happened one 
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day that Torello met with one of the people whom he had 
seen go on board with the Genoese ambassadors, and in- 
quiring of him what sort of a voyage they had, and when 
they arrived at Genoa, the other replied: 

“Sir, they had a very bad one, as we understood at 
Crete, whither I was bound; for, as they came near to 
Sicily, a strong north wind arose, which drove them upon 
the sands of Barbary, so that every soul of them perished, 
and amongst the rest two of my brethren were lost.” 

Torello gave credit to this account, which indeed was 
very true, and calling to mind that the limited time was 
near expiring, supposing likewise that no tidings had come 
to Pavia concerning him, he took it for granted that she 
would be married again, and laid it so much to heart that 
he began to loath his food and was brought to death’s door; 
which, when Saladin understood, who had a great affection 
for him, he came to visit him, and learning, after great im- 
portunity, the cause of his disorder, he reproved him for 
not acquainting him with it sooner, desiring him, never- 
theless, to be easy, and promising that he should be at Pavia 
within the time and he told him in what manner. Torello 
gave credit to these words, hearing that it was possible and 
had been often done, and he began to take heart and to 
press Saladin about it; who, therefore had recourse to a 
necromancer whose skill he had made trial of, desiring he 
would convey Torello upon a bed to Pavia in one night’s 
time. The necromancer promised it should be done, but 
said it would be more convenient for him to be thrown into 
a sleep. This having been concerted, Saladin returned to 
Torello and found him bent upon being at Pavia, if pos- 
sible, within the time, otherwise wishing to die; when he 
said to him: 

“Torello, if you have that prodigious value for your lady, 
and are in such concern lest she should be given away to 
another, Heaven knows my heart, I can in no way blame 
you for it; because, of all the women I ever saw, her ad- 
dress and behavior, setting beauty aside, which is only a 
fading flower, are most to be commended and esteemed. 
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TI should have been glad, as fortune has sent you hither, 
that what time we have to live we might have reigned to- 
gether in these our kingdoms. But as I am not likely to 
have this favor, and you seem resolved to go to Pavia in 
due time, or else to die, I could greatly have wished to have 
known it early enough, that I might have sent you home 
with that state and equipage which your virtue justly re- 
quires. But as this did not happen, and you are desirous 
of being instantly there, I will take care you shall be con- 
veyed in the manner I related to you.” 

Torello then replied, ‘‘ My lord, the effects, without the 
words, have sufficiently made manifest your generous dis- 
position towards me, and which in that supreme degree is 
far beyond my deserts: what you say, living or dying, I 
shall most assuredly rely upon you. As that, then, is my de- 
sire, I beg it may be done immediately, for tomorrow is the 
last day of my being expected.” 

This Saladin promised, and resolving to send him away 
the following night, he had a most beautiful and rich bed 
put up in his grand hall, made of fine velvet and cloth of gold, 
according to their custom, over which was a most curious 
counterpoint, wrought in certain figures, with the largest 
pearls and other precious stones, supposed to be of immense 
value, with two noble pillows, suitable to such a bed. When 
this was done, he ordered Torello to be clothed after the 
Saracen manner, with the richest and most beautiful robes 
that were ever seen, and a large turban folded upon his 
head; and it now growing late, he went with divers of his 
nobles to the chamber where Torello was, when, sitting 
down by him, he began to weep and say: 

“ Torello, the hour is now at hand which must divide us, 
and as I can neither attend you myself, nor cause you to be 
attended, through the nature of the journey you have to go, 
which will not admit of it, I must, therefore, take leave of 
you in your chamber, for which purpose I am now come 
hither. First, then, I commend you to God’s providence, 
begging you, by the love and friendship existing between 
us, to be mindful of me always, and, if it be possible, before 
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we finish our lives, that you would settle your affairs in 
Lombardy, and come once more at least to see me in order 
to make some amends for the pleasure which your hasty 
departure now deprives me of: and till this shall happen, do 
not think much to visit me by letters, asking whatever 
favors you please from me, being assured there is no per- 
son living whom I would so readily oblige as yourself.” 

Torello could not refrain from tears, and answered in 
a few words, as well as he could for weeping, that it was 
impossible the favors he had received should ever be for- 
gotten by him, and that, at a proper time, he would not 
fail to do what he desired. Saladin then embraced him, 
and saying, “God be with you!” departed out of the cham- 
ber, weeping: the nobles also took their leave, and went 
with Saladin into the great hall, where the bed was 
provided. 

But it now waxing late, and the necromancer desiring 
despatch, a physician came with a certain draught, and 
telling him that it was to fortify his spirits, made him drink 
it off, when he was immediately cast into a profound sleep. 
He was then, by Saladin’s order, laid upon that magnificent 
bed, on which was set a most beautiful crown, of prodigious 
value, written upon in such a manner as to show that it was 
designed by Saladin as a present to Torello’s lady. On his 
finger he put a ring wherein was a carbuncle, that appeared 
like a flaming torch, the value of which was not to be esti- 
mated. To his side was a sword girt, with such ornaments 
that the like was scarcely ever seen. About his neck was 
a. kind of solitaire not to be equalled for the value of the 
pearls and other precious stones with which it was em- 
bellished. And, lastly, on each side were two great basins 
of gold, full of double ducats, with many strings of pearl, 
rings, girdles and other things too tedious to mention ; which 
were laid all round him. When this was done, he kissed 
Torello once more, as he lay upon his bed, commanding 
the necromancer then to use all possible expedition. In- 
stantly the bed, with Torello upon it, was carried away in 
presence of them all, leaving them in discourse about it, and 
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set down in the church of San Pietro di Pavia, according 
to his own request. 

There, in the morning when it rung to matins, he was 
found fast asleep, with all these jewels and other orna- 
ments, by the sacristan, who, coming into the church with a 
light in his hand and seeing that rich bed, was frightened 
out of his wits, and ran out. When the abbot and monks 
saw him in this confusion they were greatly surprised, and 
inquired the reason, which the monk told them. 

“How!” quoth the abbot, “thou art no child or stran- 
ger here, to be so easily terrified: let us go and see this 
bugbear.” 

They then took more lights, and went all together into 
the church, where they saw this wonderful rich bed, and 
the knight lying upon it fast asleep. And, as they stood 
gazing at a distance and fearful of taking a nearer view, 
it happened, the virtue of the draught being gone, that 
Torello awoke, and heaved a deep sigh; at which the monks 
and abbot all cried out, ‘‘ Lord have mercy upon us!”’ and 
away they ran. Torello now opened his eyes, and looking 
around him, saw he was where he had desired Saladin to 
have him conveyed, at which he was extremely satisfied ; 
so raising himself up, and beholding the treasure he had 
with him, whatever Saladin’s generosity seemed to him be- 
fore, he now thought it greater than ever, as having had 
more knowledge of it. Nevertheless, without stirring from 
the place, seeing the monks all run away in that manner, 
and imagining the reason, he began to call the abbot by 
name, and to beg of him to entertain no doubts in the affair, 
for that he was Torello, his nephew. 

The abbot, at hearing this, was still more afraid, as he 
supposed him dead many months before; till, being assured, 
by good and sufficient reasons, and hearing himself again 
called upon, he made the sign of the cross, and went to him, 
Then said Torello: 

“Father, what are you in doubt about? I am alive, God 
be thanked, and now returned from beyond sea.” 

The abbot, notwithstanding he had a great beard, and 
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was dressed after the Turkish fashion, soon remembered 
him; and plucking up some courage, he took him by the 
hand and said: 

“Son, you are welcome home. You need not be sur- 
prised at my fear, for there was nobody here but was fully 
persuaded of your death, insomuch that, I must tell you, 
your lady, Madam Adalieta, overpowered by the prayers 
and threats of her friends, is now married again, contrary 
to her own will, and this morning she is to go home to her 
new husband, and everything is prepared for solemnizing 
the nuptials.” Torello now rose, and saluted the abbot and 
all the monks, begging of them to say nothing of his return 
till he had despatched a certain affair. Afterwards, having 
carried all the jewels and wealth into a place of safety, he 
related all that had passed to the abbot, who was extremely 
rejoiced. He then desired to know who that second hus- 
band was, and the abbot informed him; when he replied: 

“T should be glad, before she knows of my return, to see 
how she relishes this wedding: therefore, though it be un- 
usual for the clergy to go to such entertainments, yet, for 
my sake, I wish you could contrive so that we may both be 
there.” 

The abbot answered that he would with all his heart. 

When it was daylight, he sent to the bridegroom, to let 
him know that he and a friend would come together to his 
wedding. The bridegroom replied that he should be obliged 
to them for the favor. And when dinner-time came, To- 
rello, in the same habit in which he had arrived, went along 
with the abbot to the bridegroom’s house, where he was 
wonderfully gazed at, though known by nobody, the abbot 
giving out that he was going as an ambassador from the 

-soldan to the king of France. Torello was then seated 
at a table opposite to his wife, whom he beheld with great 
pleasure, and thought he saw uneasiness in her looks at 
these nuptials. She would likewise give a look sometimes 
towards him, not out of any remembrance she had of him, 
for that was quite taken away by his great beard, strange 
dress, and her full persuasion that he was dead. At last, 
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when he thought it a fit time to try if she would remember 
him, he took the ring in his hand which she had given him 
at his departure, and calling one of the young men that 
were in waiting, he said: 

“Tell the bride, from me, that it is a custom in our coun- 
try, when any stranger, as I may be, is at such an enter- 
tainment as this, for the bride, in token of his being wel- 
come, to send the cup in which she herself drinks, full of 
wine; when, after the stranger has drunk what he pleases, 
and covered up the cup, the bride then pledges him with 
thesrest.’ 

The youth delivered the message to the lady, who, think- 
ing him to be some great personage, to let him see his com- 
pany was agreeable, ordered a large golden cup, which she 
had before her, to be washed and filled with wine, and to 
be carried to him. Torello, having put the ring into his 
mouth, contrived to let it fall into the cup without any- 
one’s perceiving it; and leaving but little wine therein, he 
covered it up and sent it to the lady, who received it; and, 
in compliance with the custom, uncovered and put it to her 
mouth, when she saw the ring; and, considering it awhile, 
and knowing it to be the same she had given her husband, 
she took it and began to look attentively at the supposed 
stranger ; when, calling him to mind, like a distracted per- 
son, she threw all the tables down before her, crying out: 

“This is my lord! This is truly Torello?” 

Then, running to the table where he was sitting, with- 
out having regard to anything that was upon it, she cast 
that down likewise, and clasped her arms about him in such 
a manner as if she would never separate from him more. 
At last, the company being in some confusion, though 
for the most part pleased with the return of so worthy a 
knight, Torello, after requesting silence, gave them a full 
account of what had befallen him to that hour; concluding 
that he hoped the gentleman who had married his wife, 
supposing he was dead, would not be offended, seeing he 
was alive, that he took her back again. The bridegroom, 
though he was not a little disappointed, replied freely, and 
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as a friend, that no doubt he might do what he pleased 
with his own, 

She consequently gave up the ring and crown, which she 
had received from her new husband, and put on that ring 
instead which she had taken out of the cup, and likewise 
the crown sent to her by Saladin; and, leaving the bride- 
groom’s house, she went home with all nuptial pomp along 
with Torello and his friends and relations, whom his loss had 
rendered disconsolate; and all the citizens likewise, looking 
upon him as a miracle, went joyfully to see him and pay 
him their respects. Part of the jewels Torello gave to 
him who had been at the expense of the marriage-feast, 
and part to the abbot, and to divers others; and having 
signified his happy arrival to Saladin, he remained from 
that time his friend and faithful servant, living many years 
afterwards with his most worthy spouse, and continuing 
more generous and hospitable than ever. This, then, was 
the end of both their afflictions, and the reward of their 
most cheerful and ready courtesy. 

Many there are that attempt the like, who, though they 
have the means, do it yet with such an ill grace as turns 
rather to their discredit. If, therefore, no credit ensue 
thence, neither they nor anyone else ought to be surprised. 
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By ENRICO CASTELNUOVO 


Among the beloved authors of Italian fiction, Castelnuovo does 
not torture himself with the problems of society. He chooses 
themes as simple as the present one, and treats them with an 
agreeable satire, in a kind and gentle spirit. That is the reason he 
has won so many readers. 


ROFESSOR ATTILIO CERNIERI, distinguished 
Egyptologist, Senator of the Kingdom, commander of 
numerous orders, active member of the Lincei, correspond- 
ing fellow of an infinite number of Italian and foreign 
societies and academies, was having his servant, Pomponio, 
open two cases of books arrived the evening before from 
Padua. 

The books were the residue of a library that he had gath- 
ered at Padua when, twenty years before, he had filled the 
chair of neo-Latin in that university. Afterwards he had 
traveled much for scientific purposes, had been called suc- 
cessively to the Institute of Higher Learning in Florence, 
to the University of Naples, and finally the ministry had 
solicited his presence in Rome, at the Sapienza, creating a 
chair especially for him, and offering him high emoluments. 

For some time, during the professor’s peregrinations, the 
library, packed up and left with a colleague, had remained 
undisturbed at Padua. Then Cernieri had sent for a part 
of it when he was in Florence; another part later on, when 
in Naples. Now having to come to Rome, with the inten- 
tion of fixing there his permanent residence, he had de- 
termined to send for the two last cases. 

To be sure, these books were not absolutely necessary to 
a man who, besides having recently refurnished his own 
library, had at his disposition the public and private libraries 
of the capital. 
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We live in a century in which everything proceeds by 
steam, even science. What is true today can readily be 
false tomorrow; and a volume runs the risk of being use- 
less over night. 

But in spite of its ten years of life, the monograph in 
which our hero had demonstrated with ponderous argu- 
ments, had relegated to the Finnish family, a group of 
roots hitherto believed to be of Celtic origin, had not grown 
old. The book, small in weight but heavy in thought, had 
been translated into all the languages of Europe, and the 
genial information had placed our professor “‘ at the top of 
the scientific pyramid,’ to quote the words of an en- 
thusiastic disciple, by the side of the principal living 
philologist, the famous Lowenstein of the University of 
Upsala. But whether because the top of a pyramid is an 
uncomfortable place for two or not, Cernieri and Lowen- 
stein had at first offered the interesting spectacle of two con- 
testants who are vigorously striving to throw one another 
off, until, finally convinced of the uselessness of their strug- 
gles, they had changed rivalry into friendship. 

The two learned men were, of course, two strugglers in 
the scientific arena, but instead of struggling with each 
other, they struggled with the world at large. If by chance 
any mortal could be found rash enough to raise his crest 
and dare to endeavor to seat himself, too, on the top of 
the famous pyramid, had it been possible to penetrate the 
depths of the minds of the two chers confréres, as they 
‘styled themselves in correspondence, it would probably have 
been discovered that each placed a very moderate estimate 
upon the virtues of the other. Lowenstein had very little 
faith in the Finnish roots; and Cernieri believed still less 
in the revolution brought about by Lowenstein in the study 
of the Hindoo-Persian. 

But let us leave Lowenstein in peace in distant Norway 
and turn our attention entirely to our illustrious compatriot. 
And to begin with, upon the afternoon in which Pomponio 
is opening the case of books the professor was but forty, 
though looking much older. 
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He was slightly stoop-shouldered and his ample fore- 
head was seamed with premature wrinkles; his nearsighted 
eyes were hidden behind glasses, and were generally half- 
closed, like those of a sleepy pussy-cat. His hair was thin 
and gray, his beard straggling, ill cared for, and nearly 
white. When he was young, Cernieri used to shave; but 
after it had happened several times that he in his absent- 
mindedness had shaved but half his face, and in that un- 
usual condition had entered his classes, he had thought 
best to leave well enough alone. For the rest, the abstrac- 
tion of professors is proverbial and need not be dwelt on 
here, though upon one occasion he had lost his train, by 
persisting in looking through the whole station at Bologna 
for a package he had in his hand. 

Absent-minded people are generally very good-natured, 
but our professor was an exception to the rule. Ordinarily 
his lips were visited but by the scientific smile, made up of 
the superiority and commiseration with which a learned 
man hears of the absurdities committed by a brother col- 
league or the world at large. In society, upon the rare 
occasions when he forced himself to enter it, he preferred 
standing aside, avoiding women with horror, for he had 
not the faintest idea what to say to them, and the dear 
creatures themselves were equally at a loss what to say 
to him, though five or six years ago, owing to the scarcity 
of husbands in this vale of tears, more than one mother 
had cast her eyes over him as a convenient party for one 
of her daughters. 

So at one time the Countess Pastori had been brave 
enough to invite him to dinner, hoping to make him marry 
her second daughter, who had bad teeth and weak eyes and 
had not found anyone who would have her. The young 
girl, properly coached, had received the professor with 
marked deference, had prepared with her own hand an ex- 
quisite peach marmalade, and had even gone to the length 
of evincing interest in Finnish roots. Cernieri, however, 
did not take the bait; but, at once on guard, shortened his 
visit and was careful never to set foot inside the doors of 
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the Pastori mansion until the little countess was betrothed 
to an importer of salt fish, who joined the cultivation of 
salmon with veneration for the titled nobility. 

So warned by experience, he became gruffer than before, 
and more than ever inaccessible to any ideas of gallantry. 

Every man has in the book of his life a secret page that 
a woman has made joyous or gloomy; as far as Professor 
Cernieri was concerned, this page had remained a blank. 
At least so his friends said; so would he have answered 
himself, had he been asked, and he would have spoken in 
good faith. Absorbed as he was in research, he forgot 
things near at hand. Oh, why must he be made to re- 
member the distant past? 

“Mercy on us!” exclaimed Pomponio, who had begun 
to take the books out of the box. “Mercy on us, what a 
dust!”’ Then added, “Really it would be much better, if 
you would let me take them all downstairs and dust them 
there.” 

But the professor vigorously opposed the proposition. 
He wished it all to take place in his study, under his own 
eyes. He wanted, after they were dusted, himself to put 
the books in a case ready for their reception. And Pom- 
ponio, resigned to the inevitable, continued taking them 
out, dusting them as best he could, and handing them to 
his master; who, having glanced at the title, put them in 

lace. 

: The air was surcharged with dust, which covered the 
furniture, penetrated the pores, making both master and 
servant cough and sneeze constantly. ‘There is a spider’s 
web on this,” said Pomponio, as he lifted a large folio. It 
proved to be an antique atlas of the world, printed at 
Gotha by Justus Perthes; and it so happened that while 
the man was dusting it a little square envelope, yellowed with 
age, dropped from its leaves and fell upon the floor. 


“Gracious, what is that?” said Pomponio. “It looks 
like a letter.’ And putting down the atlas, he stooped to 
pick it up. 


But the professor had anticipated him and, half-dazed, 
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was turning the letter round and round. Without doubt 
it was a letter and one of his own at that, still sealed, the 
stamp uncanceled, addressed in his own writing; the heavy, 
weighty writing of a man born to be a cavaliere of many 
orders, a fellow of many societies. It was a too distinct 
hand, giving assurance that the letter should reach its des- 
tination, if it had been mailed! 

“Alla gentile Signorina Maria Lisa Altavilla, Firenze, 
Via dei Servi, No. 25—1 Floor.” 

That name appearing so unexpectedly under his eyes 
carried Professor Cernieri back twenty years, forcing from 
the mists of oblivion a slender, graceful girl, whose lovely. 
countenance was crowned with an expression of rare sweet- 
ness. For her alone had his heart ever quickened. For 
her sake alone had he once, for one day, for an hour, 
thought seriously of taking a wife. And then ?— 

Pomponio, who was consumed with curiosity, had noise- 
lessly approached the professor and murmured, “ But how 
in the world did it get hidden in that book?” 

Cernieri turned brusquely—‘‘ What business have you 
here? Leave the room.” 

“ Shall I not go on?” 

“No, not now. Go away.” 

“Has anything happened?” 

“Nothing. If I need you, I will ring.” 

Pomponio reluctantly retired. He would have given 
anything to know what sort of a letter that was which had 
so disturbed his employer. 

When he was gone the professor sat down in his great 
armchair and with trembling fingers broke the seal that 
Maria Lisa Altavilla had never been allowed to break. 
And this was what he had written in Padua, October 15, 
1875: 


“CaRA SIGNORINA.—I have just received the sad an- 
nouncement and hasten to assure you of my sincere sym- 
pathy in your great grief. Last July, when I had the honor 
in Venice of being often with your father and yourself, I 
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was a witness of your solicitude for that precious, highly 
esteemed soul. 

“Do you remember (I can never forget it) that morn- 
ing’s trip to the sea? We had first visited San Lazzaro, 
where he had been good enough to listen with interest to 
my explanation in regard to the mummy, preserved in the 
Museum of the Mechitaristi Fathers, then having crossed 
to Sant’ Elizabeth on the Lido, we repaired to the baths 
lately established there. Your father, feeling rather tired, 
remained in the hotel with a’ friend, while we went to walk 
on the beach. 

“The day was deliciously balmy, the sun’s rays tempered 
behind little clouds, so that you closed your red silk um- 
brella. The wavelets lapped the shore softly at our feet, 
where our footprints marked the sand. You confided to 
me that for several years your father’s health seemed to 
grow worse; how the various doctors who had been called 
in had suggested this remedy and that, without being at 
all able to arrest the course of the disease, which was over- 
whelming you with terror. You told me of the tender af- 
fection that led him to hide his suffering from you; he, who 
had never before concealed anything. Growing more con- 
fidential, you told me of your happy home life, of the full 
accord of your mutual thoughts and feelings, of your deep 

‘love for each other, cemented by sorrow; for, from a large 

family, there now remained but you two in the world. 
Then, overcome by emotion, you ceased speaking, your 
eyes full of tears. 

“What words struggled for utterance on my part! I 
cannot express all that was in my heart. I am naturally 
timid, and I will acknowledge a great horror of anything 
that will distract me from my studies or interfere with my 
habits; but I feel sure I made you understand, signorina, 
how deeply I sympathized with you. I know I told you lL 
was at your service whenever you might choose to call 
upon me. ‘Thanks,’ you murmured gently, while your hand 
trembled in mine. Then you insisted upon going back to 
your father. 
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“We spoke no word as we went, but it seemed to me that 
our souls understood one another. In a day or two you had 
quitted Venice without my having the opportunity of see- 
ing you again alone. 

“Now, signorina, the greatest of sorrows has come to 
you. Now is the time for you to test the true value of 
your friends. 

“JT would wish to come myself to Florence, but I am 
forced to leave in a few hours for London in order to be 
present at the Congress of Orientalists, which opens there 
on the 19th inst. — 

“From England I may possibly start on a long journey 
out of Europe. My movements will depend upon you; one 
word from you will take me back to Italy. In any event, 
I shall be in London all October, and I beg you will let 
me have a line from you, poste restante. Think that I, too, 
and for a much longer period than you, have been alone 
in the world. Believe me, always, 

“Yours sincerely, 
““ ATTILIO CERNIERI.” 


Twice the professor read the four pages through, forcing 
himself to recall the day, the hour, the place in which he 
had written it; seeking to explain to himself how he could 
have forgotten to post it, as well as that the absolute si- 
lence of Maria Lisa Altavilla had not aroused some sus- 
picion in his mind; why he had never written again to 
make sure. And this is what he remembered. 

The mortuary notice had arrived one morning as he was 
in the midst of packing and his thoughts had turned per- 
sistently to the young girl he had known three months be- 
fore in Venice and who had shown such perfect confidence 
in him. All day he had debated within himself whether 
he should merely send her his condolences or if he ought 
to say something more in regard to the sentiments with 
which she had inspired him, in which perhaps she shared. 
She was not an ordinary girl, this Maria Lisa. She seemed 
created to be the companion of a scholar, : 
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Had she not been her father’s secretary and could she 
not be his? To learn two or three languages so that she 
might help him; to take notes for him to keep his work 
in order; to correct printer’s proofs, and when he was leav- 
ing for a congress or scientific mission, to pack his trunks 
and accompany him to the station; perhaps sometimes go 
along to look after the nuisance of tickets, to treat with 
hotel proprietors, cabmen, et cetera. Viewed in this light, 
matrimony did not seem such a terrible abyss; but a tran- 
quil port in which to take shelter from storms. And that 
evening, at the same time with other letters, he had writ- 
ten that one to Maria Lisa, had written with an expansion 
and an abandon that had filled him with wonder; even now 
he was amazed, as he felt once again the unaccustomed 
sweetness of the thing. 

Once again he was in his little room in his apartment 
at Padua; on the table an oil lamp was burning; spread out 
before lay the atlas of Memke at the page that told of 
Egyptus ante Cambysu tempus. He had been consulting 
it before answering his friend Morrison of the University 
of Edinburgh, who was insisting that they should together 
visit the ruins of Thebes in Upper Egypt, and he leaving 
his decision until after the Congress had, on the chance 
of the journey, corrected and amplified the itinerary to take 
in Ithaca, Apollinopolis, Syene. And then Cernieri re- 
membered his landlady had knocked at his door to tell 
him the carriage was there and that she had already put his 
luggage, his plaid, and his umbrella in. He had shut the 
atlas and put it back upon the shelf hurriedly; hurriedly 
he had pushed the letters already stamped into his pocket; 
hurriedly had rushed down and thrown himself into the 
cab. 

By what strange fate had one of the letters been shut 
in the atlas? By what carelessness, in putting the rest in 
the mail-box, had he not noticed that one was missing, the 
most important of all, was an enigma the learned professor 
was unable to solve. He was ready to swear that never for 
an instant had the thought occurred to him that he had 
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not posted the letter; indeed, he remembered how for a 
number of days he was dumfounded at his own rashness. 

Why had he not considered the matter more fully? 
Why, with one of those words which cannot be taken back, 
had he run the risk of sacrificing that greatest of blessings 
—independence? Why had he played all his future on one 
card? He was a man of honor; had he received a favorable 
reply from Maria Lisa, nothing would have induced him to 
draw back. If she said no, then he had invited a needless 
repulse. 

Dio buono, what madness had taken possession of him? 
It was more than likely that a girl who was not beautiful 
and hadn’t a penny of dot would remain single for two or 
three years at least and then he could have sought oppor- 
tunities of seeing her and knowing her better, and of 
weighing the pros and cons. 

So during the first week in London, while the tempta- 
tion was increasing for the journey to the Orient with 
Morrison and a young “docente’’ from Heidelberg who 
had offered himself as a companion, he was upset and 
nervous, and trembled at every distribution of letters, not 
knowing what he wished or feared. Then as time passed 
and he read his two theses, and became absorbed in the 
work of the congress and drawn within the circle of illus- 
trious scholars, who were greeting him as a new luminary 
in the world of science, the image of the poor absent or- 
phan faded gradually away and a secret hope sprang up 
~ in his heart that he had regained his liberty through the 
continued silence of Maria Lisa without the humiliation 
of a refusal. 

He could always remember he had done his duty; it was 
not his fault if his offer had not been accepted. 

So one day, early in November, he could exclaim with 
Julius Cesar: 


“ Alea jacta est.” 


A rapid flight through Europe brought him with his com- 
panions to Brindisi, whence they embarked for Alexandria. 
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Two years were passed in Upper Egypt and Abyssinia in 
the study of hieroglyphics and ruins, and in sending learned 
treatises to the principal European reviews. Magazines, 
journals, letters from men of science, elections to academies 
poured in from Italy, from France, from Germany; some 
silly letters even came from his landlady in Padua. From 
Florence, from Maria Lisa Altavilla not a word. Then 
when he got home, he almost forgot all about her. Only 
two years had passed, but they were worth a century to 
him, and preceding events assumed to his eyes a vague, 
nebulous distance. So when he had heard that three months 
before Maria Lisa had married a pretore residente in 
an out-of-the-way corner of Sicily, he had not troubled 
himself more than he could help about it. He had to choose 
from the various offers of the ministry, he had to write 
an article for the Edinburgh Review on Assyrian an- 
tiquities ; finally, he had to finish a weighty thesis on those 
Finnish and Celtic roots for whose sake he had resolved to 
devote himself entirely to philology at the expense of every- 
thing else. 

Maria Lisa was so small in comparison and matrimony 
might have been such a nuisance! Only sometime after- 
wards, as he was on the point of accepting a chair in Flor- 
ence, he was assailed with scruples. 

Suppose through the changing of her husband’s juris- 
diction, the lady were now in Tuscany? How ought he 
to act? To seem indifferent and pretend not to recognize 
her? or to reproach her with the rudeness with which she 
had treated him? 

Alas! the professor was soon relieved of all doubts. 

La Maria Lisa Altavilla? the daughter of the Chevalier 
Altavilla? Who had married the pretore Carlucci? Poor 
thing! she had died in Sicily of malarial fever before she 
had been married more than ten months. 

Dead! Attilio Cernieri felt penetrated through with 
pity and regret. Dead, so young; she who might have been 
his wife! Then he would now be alone with his life all 
wrecked about him. Ah! It was indeed a thousand times 
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better that Maria Lisa had not answered him! Better not 
to have gotten into habits that would now have to be broken! 
Better not to have grown accustomed to having a woman 
by his side. Those who know declare it is difficult to do 
without them then. 

In a word, Cernieri had not been slow to comfort him- 
self. And then, too, Time had fulfilled her part, spreading 
a thick veil over the fleeting episode; covering even the 
name of Maria Lisa with oblivion. 

Now the old letter found within the pages of the ancient 
atlas had brought it all back. Before the middle-aged man, 
grown old in study, hardened with egoism, rose an enchant- 
ing picture of’ youth, clothed in shining colors, full of in- 
tangible sweetness. Pressing the poor little yellow sheet 
between his hands, he beheld once more Maria Lisa’s sweet 
face. As she sadly gazed at him she seemed to say: “ Why 
in my hour of need did you not send mea word of sympathy ? 
Chance acquaintances pitied my grief; thou, who hadst 
let me believe didst love me, alone remained mute and in- 
sensible. I called upon thee too. Ah! wretched indeed is 
she who trusts in a man.” 

Cernieri seemed to hear Maria Lisa’s voice pronounce 
the words. 

And she had died without hearing his vindication, with- 
out knowing the truth. It is indeed, “ sorrow’s crown of 
sorrow ” to be faced with the irrevocable, to be tormented 
with wrongs that cannot be repaired, with misunderstand- 
ings that cannot be removed. 

But the letter, which the grave professor continued to 
hold unfolded before him, told not only that Maria Lisa was 
dead, believing him worse than he deserved, but also that 
in his life there had been a moment of poetry, of abandon 
and of love and that that moment had remained barren. 
Never again could life bring him such another. Never again 
would his heart quicken for a woman’s sake. Never again 
could flow from his pen words which might seem to us cold 
and conventional, but to him seemed burning with ardor and 
love. And he asked himself: 
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“Suppose the letter had gone, had arrived at its destina- 
tion and Maria Lisa had answered, ‘I understand what thou 
wishest ; I consent. I love thee and am willing to be thine. 
Gome.’’ 

Then certainly, he should not have undertaken his great 
journey to Egypt and Assyria, would not have deciphered 
hieroglyphics or interpreted the language of the ruins. 
Perhaps, though, he would have had sons of his own. Per- 
haps domestic cares might have retarded his fame, his ac- 
tivity might have been clogged and honors and decorations 
might not have fallen so abundantly upon his head. He 
might not even have made his luminous discovery about 
the Finnish roots. Perchance another would now occupy 
his enviable position on the very top of the scientific pyra- 
mid by the side of Lowenstein of the University of Upsala. 
If all that might have happened, a man like Professor 
Attilio Cernieri ought to rejoice that it had not. And still 
—and still! A persistent, hungry doubt would not allow 
him to quiet his soul with this philosophic consolation. 
Would it not have been better to have sacrificed a little 
glory to have had a little love? 

The Professor Attilio Cernieri lacked courage to tear or 
destroy the letter. He placed it in his desk, recalled Pom- 
ponio, and desired him to resume his interrupted labor. 

But that evening in his study, the temptation again to 
behold those words of twenty years ago overcame him anew. 
And afterwards there did not pass a day in which he did 
not take the poor little worn sheet from its envelope and 
read it over and over. 

Then he would look at the envelope, at the stamp, upon 
which the post had impressed no mark, and murmur once 
more: 

“If the letter had only gone.” 
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6 a lived in Provence, not many years ago, a gen- 

tleman of the name of Carsivalo, the lord of many 
castles, possessed of rare courage and prudence, and highly 
esteemed by the other chiefs and barons in the surrounding 
country. He was descended from a noble and ancient 
family, of the house of Balzo, and had an only daughter of 
the name of Lisetta, celebrated for her extreme beauty and 
accomplishments above all ladies of her time. Many were 
the lords, counts, and barons, both young and valiant, 
sighing suitors for her regard. But on none had her sire, 
Carsivalo, yet cast his eye whom he altogether approved, 
and he therefore refused them all. 

In the same province resided the Count Aldobrandino, 
lord of the whole of Venisi, comprehending many cities and 
castles. He was upwards of seventy years of age, had no 
wife or children, and was extremely rich. Struck with the 
beauty of his friend Carsivalo’s daughter, the count grew 
at length enamored of her, and very willingly would he have 
led her to the altar, had he not felt ashamed, at his years, 
of suing to her, while so many bold and handsome youths 
were struggling for her in vain; wherefore he devoured his 
love in secret, not knowing what measures to pursue. 

Now it so happened that, holding a festival at which his 
friend Carsivalo, ever forward to express his fidelity and 
devotion to him, was present, the old count lavished upon 
him the most gratifying marks of regard, presenting him 
at the same time with noble steeds, birds, and hounds, be- 
sides other proofs of his favor. After this, he one day be- 
gan to summon resolution to request his daughter from him, 
as it were in jest, while he and Carsivalo sat over their 
wine together. This he did in the following manner, assum- 
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ing as youthful an air and countenance as he well could: 

“TI will tell you what I have been thinking of, my dear 
friend, without the least reservation in the world; for with 
you, indeed, I can have no secrets; and there is perhaps 
only one thing which I need to care about, which is, that 
I am not quite so fresh and hearty as I have been, but yet 
that is not much; and be it what it may, I will even tell you 
I should be glad, if you have no objection, to take your 
daughter’s hand in marriage,—I should like to have her for 
a wife.” 

““And I am sure,” answered Carsivalo, “I would very 
willingly give her to you, my friend; only it might appear 
somewhat strange, considering the number of young fel- 
lows who are in pursuit of her, from eighteen to twenty 
years of age, and who might all join in falling upon me or 
becoming my enemies for ever. Besides, there are her 
mother, brothers, cousins, and relations without end, who 
may be no better satisfied; and perhaps the girl herself may 
have set her eyes upon some one of those fresher sparks 
who are continually fluttering about her.” 

“What you say is very true, friend Carsivalo,” returned 
the count; “but suppose you were to tell her she will be 
mistress of all my possessions; yes, all I have in the world. 
I think, therefore, we had better find some method of ar- 
ranging the affair amicably between ourselves.” 

“Well, be it so,” replied Carsivalo; “let us consider of 
it; and tomorrow we will talk about it again.” 

The enamored old count slept not a wink all night, but 
lay devising schemes upon the subject, the result of which 
appeared on the following day, when he called early on 
Carsivalo and said: 

“T have discovered a plan; and it will not merely serve 
you for an excuse in bestowing your daughter’s hand on 
me, but it will do you, sir, the highest honor.” 

“Pray, what is it, my lord?” was the question. 

“Tt is this,’ returned the count; “do you announce a 
grand tournament without delay, at which, whoever wishes 
for the honor of your daughter’s hand, must come and fight; 
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and so let her remain the victor’s prize. Leave the rest 
to me; for I will find means of coming off the conqueror, 
and you will stand well in the opinion of all the world.” 

Carsivalo, smiling, replied that he was content, and the 
count returned home. So at a fit season the young lady’s 
father, calling together his family and many of his relatives 
and friends, acquainted them that it was his intention to 
dispose of his daughter’s hand, and consulted them in refer- 
ence to the number of her suitors, chiefly consisting of the 
neighboring lords and gentlemen of the province. 

“Now,” he continued, “if we venture to bestow her 
upon such or such a one, others will be affronted and be- 
come our enemies for life, saying, ‘What! are we not as 
good as that fellow?’ and this will bring others upon us 
without end; so that our friends becoming our foes, there 
will be no living in the neighborhood. For my own part, 
I think we had better proclaim a tournament, at which who- 
soever shall have the luck to win her, in God’s name let him 
wear her, and we have then done with it altogether.” 

The mother and the rest of her relations gave their con- 
sent, and the plan was approved of by all. Carsivalo ordered 
it to be forthwith proclaimed, the conditions being, that 
whoever was desirous of obtaining his daughter Lisetta’s 
hand in marriage should attend a tournament to be held 
at Marseilles on the first day of May, the happy victor to 
bear off the lady as his prize. 

No sooner was the fame of this gone abroad, than Count 
Aldobrandino dispatched a messenger in all haste to the 
king of France, requesting he would forthwith be pleased 
to send him one of his most doughty knights, the most 
invincible that could possibly be met with in feats of arms. 
In consideration of the count having always shown himself 
a faithful adherent to the crown, and being moreover allied 
by blood, the king sent him a favorite cavalier, whom he 
had brought up from a child at his own court. His name 
was Ricciardo, sprung from the house of Mont Albano, 
long celebrated for its knightly deeds. His directions were 
to comply with everything Count  Aldobrandino should 
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choose to impose. The young knight soon arrived at the 
castle of the old lover, who, after bestowing upon him sig- 
nal marks of his favor, revealed to him the affair which he 
had in hand. Ricciardo replied: 

“TI was sent by my royal master to act in whatever ca- 
pacity might be most agreeable to you: give your orders, 
therefore ; it is mine to execute them manfully.” 

“Then hear me,” said the count. “ We are preparing 
to give a tournament at Marseilles, in which it is my wish 
you should carry all before you, until I ride into the field, 
when I will engage you, and you must suffer yourself to be 
vanquished, so that I may remain victor of the day.” 

Ricciardo said that it was his duty, however hard, to sub- 
mit; and he continued privately at the castle until the hour 
arrived, when the old count again accosted him: 

“Take this suit of armor, and go to Marseilles, and give 
out that you are a rich traveler, with steeds and money at 
will, and so conduct yourself like a valiant knight.” 

“You may leave that to me,” returned Ricciardo; and 
he went out and cast his eye over the whole of the count’s 
stables, where he found a horse that had not been mounted 
for several months, on which he suddenly vaulted, taking 
‘along with him what company he pleased. 

And he went his way towards Marseilles, where he found 
the most splendid preparations made for the tournament. 
Thither were already gathered many of his young competi- 
tors, and blithe and proud was he who appeared more ter- 
ribly beautiful than his compeers, while hautboys and trum- 
pets everywhere sounded a shrill alarm, and the whole air 
seemed to be filled with music. Spacious was the plain 
staked out on which their respective prowess was to be dis- 
played, and gay were the numerous balconies lifted up into 
the air around, with ladies and their lords and tender 
maidens watching the fearful odds of the field. And the 
fair and lovely girl, the wished-for prize, was led forth on 
the first of May, distinguished above all her companions 
for her beauty and accomplishments. And now also rode 
forth her noble lovers, shining in arms, into the field, bear- 
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ing various colors and devices, where, turn by turn, they 
assaulted each other with the most jealous rage. 

Among these Ricciardo was everywhere seen opening 
himself a passage upon his fierce steed, and ever, as most 
experienced in feats of arms, did he come off the victor. 
Tremendous in assault and skillful in defense, by his rapid 
motions he showed himself a complete master of his art. 
Every tongue was loud in his praise, inquiring who he could 
be? The answer was, “A strange knight, who lately rode 
into the field.” Still victorious, his competitors retired on 
all sides, unable to sustain the ferocity of his attack. 

In a few moments Count Aldobrandino entered the lists, 
armed cap-a-pie, and running full tilt at Ricciardo, trumpets 
sounding and handkerchiefs waving, he met him in mid 
career. After some blows dealt, as had been agreed upon, 
on both sides, the young hero appeared to quail under the 
count’s sword; and having already seen the fair Lisetta, 
never had he done anything with so ill a grace before, 
But he was bound to obey his sovereign’s good pleasure, 
and consequently that of the count, who was now riding vic- 
torious over the ground with his sword unsheathed, his 
squires and other followers hailing him with shouts of tri- 
umph, the conqueror of the day. 

What, then, was the surprise of the spectators when he 
raised his vizor! What the vexation of the young maiden 
to behold the features of the aged count, who thus obtained 
the hand of the lovely maid of Provence! and bearing her 
to his castle with great rejoicing, celebrated his marriage 
with joyous dances and festivals in honor of his bride. 

On poor Ricciardo’s returning from this very unpleasant 
service into France, the monarch inquired what he had been 
doing. 

“Please your majesty,” replied the knight, “I have just 
returned from a tournament, in which your old count has 
made me play a very mischievous part.” 

“ How is that?—in what way?” said the king; and his 
squire then related the whole affair, at which his majesty 
expressed the utmost surprise. 
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“You need not be astonished so much at what has hap- 
pened, sire, as that I should have been prevailed upon to 
bear a part in it; for truly, sire, 1 never performed any- 
thing with half so ill a grace, such is the exceeding beauty 
of the lady whom the deceitful count has made his prize.” 

The king on this seemed to consider a little, and then 
turning towards Ricciardo, observed: 

“ Never fear; it will turn out to have been a good tourna- 
ment for you, after all; and let this suffice.” 

Now it happened that the old count did not long survive 
the period of his union with the beautiful Lisetta, leaving 
her a young widow without an heir to his vast domains. 
On this event she returned to her father’s house, who re- 
ceived her with far less tenderness and affection than he 
had been accustomed to do. Supporting his strange and 
harsh conduct for some time, his daughter at length could 
not fail to remark it with equal vexation and surprise. Re- 
solved to speak to her father on the subject, she one day 
said: 

“When I think how very fond of me you once were, and 
now behold the difference—for you seem as if you could 
scarcely bear the sight of me—believe me, I am far from 
being as happy as I was.” 

To this her father replied, “It is I who ought rather to 
express my surprise at your conduct, daughter, for I once 
considered you a discreet and prudent young woman, when 
I bestowed your hand upon the count with such noble ex- 
pectations of inheriting his vast possessions in your off- 
spring.” 

But Lisetta answering him with much spirit, he merely 
added: 

“Well, I am satisfied; but I shall take care to marry you 
very differently another time; that is all.” 

The whole of the deceased count’s possessions coming to 
his relative and ally the king of France, the monarch, re- 
calling to mind the courtesy and prowess shown by his 
squire, Ricciardo, despatched a messenger to the lady’s 
father in Provence, signifying his pleasure that the young 
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widow should bestow her hand upon him. Carsivalo, being 
made acquainted with the truth, sent in answer that he 
should be proud to act conformably to the king’s wishes. 
The monarch then mounted horse with a magnificent train 
of nobles, and accompanied by Ricciardo, journeyed into 
Provence, where he celebrated the union of the fair Lisetta 
with his own true knight, who afterwards received from 
the hands of his royal master the territory of Aldobrandino 
as his lawful heritage, an arrangement that met with the 
approbation of all parties, nor least so with that of the lady, 
who lived long and happily with the valiant Count Ricciardo 
of Provence. 
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WOMAN’S WAY 


By MAIOLINO BISACCIONI 


This seventeenth-century writer seems quite modern in the dra- 
matic opening of his story, but the body of it contains the wonder- 
provoking vicissitudes of old romance, illustrated with equal hearti- 
ness by Masuccio in the next tale, At the Court of France, or in the 
Banished of Boccaccio. 


pie a young cavalier was standing on the beach of Genoa, 

observing with an eye of curiosity the arrival of 
strangers from almost every clime, his attention was par- 
ticularly attracted by the appearance of a lady, whose noble 
air and step, in spite of her simple and disordered dress 
of a pilgrim, could not fail to interest the beholder. She 
occasionally raised her fine eyes towards heaven, then cast 
them with an expression of wildness and sorrow upon the 
earth, as if doubtful where she should seek for relief, 
whether to confide in the mercy of the Deity alone or still 
venture to trust the world. 

“ How ill,” thought the young observer, “ does that rude, 
neglected dress seem to become the sweet and noble fea- 
tures of her that wears it!” 

So earnestly did he continue to gaze on her, that though 
apparently buried in her own thoughts, she became aware 
of his notice, as all beautiful women are apt to do, and 
turning away her eyes towards the shore, she again with- 
drew them, and gazed around her as if greatly alarmed. 
The next moment there leaped upon shore from a little 
pilot-boat a person of a noble and imposing figure, evidently 
the occasion of her alarm, who singling her out in an in- 
stant, was speedily at her side. When he was about to 
address her, she recoiled from him a few paces, and turn- 
ing towards the young cavalier, whose eyes were still fixed 
upon her, she said: 
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“Save me, for the love of heaven; save me from his 
sight.” 

At the same time she approached close to him, as if plac- 
ing herself under his protection; on which Ansaldo—so the 
young citizen was named—beckoned to one of his slaves, 
and saying, “ You will take care of her,’ advanced to meet 
the stranger. 

“ Stop, signor,”’ he cried, as the latter attempted to pass 
him; “that lady has solicited my protection.” 

“You have nothing to do in this, signor,” said the stran- 
ger, pushing on; “ you had better give way and withdraw.” 

“That I will cheerfully do,” returned Ansaldo, “ when 
you have answered me a few questions.” 

“No, signor,’ was the reply; “I wish to speak with the 
lady, who has so very unnecessarily appealed to your re- 
gard.” 

“Of that,” said the other, “I must now judge; in the 
meantime, I will permit you to speak to her if she consents 
to it.” 

“Permit, signor!” exclaimed the stranger; “you have 
no interest in her; you can have none equal to what I feel. 
Why do you then oppose me? Is it wise, is it courteous 
to a stranger?” 

“Would it be courteous to a lady, signor, a stranger and 
alone,” retorted Ansaldo, “to reject such an appeal?” 

“Then thus will I enforce my claim to be heard,” re- 
turned the other, as he clapped his hand to his rapier, while 
the young cavalier was preparing to do the same. But the 
fair pilgrim, recovering herself from the shock of her first 
surprise, now summoned courage to address the stranger 
as she stepped between: 

‘Wherefore are you come? Return and enjoy your good 
fortune, but leave me to my sorrows alone.” 

A deep sigh followed these words, which led Ansaldo to 
believe that he was perhaps only interfering in a mere love 
quarrel, as he said in a conciliatory tone: 

“You had better agree to become friends; there is a 
crowd already gathering about us; let us not consent to 
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gratify the folly and curiosity of all the world.. Come with 
me to my house, and we shall find means, I doubt not, of 
clearing up the mistake. I dare say it is not the first time 
you have quarreled, nor will it be the first love pique which 
I have had the pleasure to remove.” 

“No, no,” cried the fair lady; “I will go with you, but 
not to your house. You are good, very good; but I will 
never consent to cross the same threshold with him again. 
Let the ingrate enjoy all I have conferred upon him, but 
cease to think of me more. For this reason did I leave him; 
I will receive nothing at his hands”; and with a quick step 
she hastened along the shore. 

Ansaldo, curious to learn the result of such an adventure, 
also followed her, saying to the stranger with a smile, “ Do 
not despair, but let us try to pacify her”; for he was now 
sorry to see the wretchedness of his looks. ‘“ What is her 
name?”’ 

‘““Eurispe,”’ said the stranger in a sorrowful tone. “If 
I thought she would ever forgive me and be reconciled, 
there is nothing—” 

But here interrupting him, the lady said to Ansaldo, 
“Let me thank you for your kindness; I will trouble you 
no longer if you will take that man away with you and re- 
move him from my sight.” 

“J will go with him,” said the stranger, in a gentle tone, 
“after I have spoken to you, when I am sure you will be 
satisfied.” 

“No; you have spoken to me enough,” replied Eurispe ; 
“let me go where I please, Constanzo; leave me to myself. 
Trifle with my forbearance no longer; never venture more 
to appear in my sight. I should hate myself were I capable 
of repenting of my resolution.” 

“But only hear me, and then treat me as you please,” 
said Constanzo; ‘“‘ describe my conduct in the darkest colors 
you can, and let this gentleman decide between us.” 

“Traitor!” cried Eurispe, “and would you revive the 
recollection of all your baseness and unkindness to harrow 
up my soul afresh? Out of my sight! take him away!” 
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she continued, as she again turned into a new path to avoid 
him, while Ansaldo, in greater perplexity than before, was 
now attempting to prevail upon Constanzo to leave her to 
herself. But the stranger observing, “We shall soon, I 
trust, be better friends,” again accosted the lady with a 
more cheerful air. 

“Do not be so angry, dear lady; but consent to return 
with me quietly home: you will find me everything that the 
kindest benefactress could wish, and be convinced how truly 
I respect and honor you.” 

“ And is mockery too to be added to my woe? This was 
still wanting; but—” and drawing a poniard from her 
bosom, she rushed upon him like a fury, and stabbed him 
several times before Ansaldo could disarm her. But she 
dropped the weapon of her own accord and went on, while 
the young citizen, having consigned the wounded stranger 
to the care of his slaves, quickly overtook her, bidding her 
follow him if she wished to save herself from the hands 
of justice and an ignominious death. She obeyed, while 
the people engaged with the wounded man gave them time 
to escape. As they were proceeding along they met an 
aged priest, to whom Ansaldo having communicated their 
distress, he consented to afford the fair culprit an asylum 
in his own house. 

After having seen her in safety, and committed her into 
the hands of the females of the house, Ansaldo proceeded 
to inquire into the situation of the wounded man, whom 
he found in the utmost danger, the surgeon declaring that 
he must be kept perfectly quiet, or he could not answer 
for his life. The patient, however, who had caught An- 
saldo’s voice, insisted upon seeing him immediately. His 
first wishes were expressed for Eurispe’s safety, and his 
gratitude towards the author of it was unbounded. He 
next entreated that he might have a notary, in order to 
depose that he had incurred his own fate from the hand of 
his superior and his benefactress, whose servant he was, 
and not from an equal, or from any other cause. He further 
requested that no process or investigation might take place; 
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and that if such were insisted upon, the lady at all events 
might, agreeably to his last wishes, be acquitted. Ansaldo, 
after trying to encourage him and to soothe his deep emo- 
tions by promising in every respect to fulfill his wishes, left 
him to repose, and returned to the wretched Eurispe, more 
desirous than ever of penetrating into the mystery in which 
their story was apparently involved. 

He informed her of what Constanzo had said, how much 
he appeared interested in her safety, and he expressed his 
hopes that the affair was yet open to reconciliation, without 
coming under the cognizance of justice. At the same time 
he assured her of his influence and support in case of the 
worst, advising her to assume a different dress, and to 
partake of such courtesy and hospitality as he had it in 
his power to bestow. Affected by his kindness, Eurispe 
returned her grateful thanks; while she sought to avoid 
his earnest and inquisitive looks, which more than once 
seemed to ask for an explanation. Indeed she appeared 
to shrink from the least approach towards the subject, and 
she was almost as much unable to bear the admiration of 
her beauty, which he occasionally evinced in his fixed and 
ardent gaze. Blushing at the suspicious situation in which 
she was conscious that he appeared, she soon therefore 
rose, on the plea of want of rest, to which, however re- 
luctantly, Ansaldo was compelled to yield, and afterwards 
proceeded to consult with his reverend host. But as they 
were both equally at a loss what to think or how to act 
in the strange circumstances in which they found them- 
selves placed, they agreed to avoid making the matter pub- 
lic until they had learned further particulars and ascertained 
the result. They were resolved in the meanwhile to detain 
and interrogate her after she had enjoyed a little repose, 
the priest at the same time informing Ansaldo that he might 
rest assured of her safe and honorable custody while in 
his house; for the young gentleman was evidently a little 
uneasy on that score. 

Soon after he had taken his leave, there arrived at the 
house a variety of wines and all the delicacies of the season, 
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from which the reverend host only concluded that the poor 
young man was already deeply smitten with the fair culprit 
left in his charge. On this account he did not think it 
proper to present them to her, but giving them into the 
hands of his housekeeper, ordered her to put them carefully 
under lock and key. In a few hours, to the surprise of the 
good priest, the young lady again made her appearance, at 
the same time requesting an audience, with which our con- 
scientious father, having secured the wine, was fain to com- 
ply. Yet it was not without some fear and trembling; for 
there was a degree of wildness in her eye, which, on recol- 
lecting her late exploit, gave him no little uneasiness, and 
completely banished the least idea of dwelling upon her 
charms. He very unprofessionally entreated that the old 
housekeeper might witness their interview, a request he 
had never before made during confession; but the lady in- 
sisted upon making her disclosures to him alone. 

Though forced to comply, he sat very uneasy in his chair; 
if he saw her eyes sparkle, he thought she was running 
mad; or if his glance met hers, or rested a moment on her 
lovely bosom, he only dreamed of concealed daggers and 
sudden death. When she exhibited any violent emotion, 
the matter became still more serious; if she happened to 
touch him, he recoiled, and he became eager only to soothe, 
and to grant her absolution from all her sins. Indeed the 
young admirer would have felt quite satisfied with his 
priestly demeanor had he seen him; and the poor man was 
greatly relieved when his fair but fearful guest addressed 
him in the following words: 

“Tt is now, holy father, time to part; you must permit 
me to resume my wanderings whither I will.” 

“Oh, certainly, certainly,’ said the compliant father, for- 
getting his promise to Ansaldo. 

“Yes,” she continued, “I must go: I must not remain 
here to involve myself, as well as that innocent and excel- 
lent young man, in fresh troubles.” . 

“Oh, by no means,” said the good father, alarmed at 
the elevation of her voice. 
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“Then do you wish me to go, to be so soon rid of me?” 
cried Eurispe, in a louder tone. 

“Oh, by no means,’ he exclaimed, repeating his 
words, “that is, I mean I would have you please your- 
self.” 

“Then I will hasten away,” she replied; “that noble 
young man must not suffer for my sake, for I foresee what 
would shortly happen: he would love, and become wretched 
as I have been.” 

“There is not the least doubt of that,” said the priest, 
desirous of conciliating her as much as possible. 

“Ts there not?” pursued the lady; “ you mistake me— 
how dare you say that?” 

“ How? how? Oh, because he told me,” cried the alarmed 
priest: “he said so, to be sure.” 

“Then quick; let me away; prepare me a barge,—here 
is money ; go soon, very soon.” 

“Yes, now,” cried her confessor, rejoiced to get away; 
“it is the best plan; I will give orders immediately.” 

And he forthwith, in spite of his promises to Ansaldo, 
proceeded with the business. Hastening directly to the 
beach, he bespoke a felucca from Palermo, which was just 
on its return, and having placed his fair guest in a closed 
carriage, he caused her to be carried at the appointed hour, 
while the good citizens were engaged at dinner, to the 
shore, agreed with the mariners for her passage, and she 
set sail. On touching at Viareggio, for the purpose of 
better concealment, she assumed another name and dress; 
thence passing on to Lucca, she hired a small house, with 
only one domestic, and secluded herself completely from 
the world. 

We must now return to Ansaldo, who, in the utmost 
eagerness and agitation, proceeded the next morning to the 
priest’s abode, desirous of informing his fair culprit of the 
dangerous situation of Constanzo. The surgeon had de- 
clared there was no hope for him; and though he ought to 
have felt greatly shocked at such tidings, and desirous, like 
the good priest, of breaking off all communication with the 
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prisoner, yet such was the impression that her charms had 
produced, that he felt something very like pleasure at the 
idea of her being thus consigned to his care, and at being 
enabled, perhaps, to penetrate into the motives of her 
strange conduct. 

What was his surprise and indignation, then, to find that 
she was gone! The good father, alarmed at his excessive 
rage and emotion, affected complete ignorance of her dis- 
appearance, declaring that she must have escaped from 
her window during the night; and that he was well assured 
she was a witch, an emissary of the devil, and no real 
woman; for he had never passed such a night in his life. 
In spite of Ansaldo’s threats to extort*further confession, 
he persisted in this story, so far from satisfactory to the 
young lover’s feelings, whose mind was filled with the most 
distressing apprehensions. Still, however, having no proofs 
to the contrary, he was compelled to rest satisfied with the 
story, such as it was; and after engaging the priest to assist 
in the recovery of the fair culprit, he _was again called to 
the dying couch of Constanzo. 

“T wish,” said this unhappy martyr of woman’s scorn, 
as Ansaldo drew nigh, “I wish before I depart, as I shortly 
must, to acquaint you, as a friend, with some circumstances 
of my life. It is true that I perish by the hand of one 
who professed to love me as dearly as her own life, and 
who was once mistress of my soul. Though aware of her 
strange and fickle disposition, I still confided in her at- 
tachment, and could not possibly have contemplated what 
has happened. Deign to listen then to our singular his- 
tory, and you will be enabled to judge how far I am to 
blame; for though I have erred, there is much palliation 
for my conduct. 

“Eurispe is a noble lady of Cosenza, sole heiress of a 
rich family, and was early sacrificed to the views of am- 
bition in a union with a man of high rank, much older than 
herself. Such likewise were his infirmities, that happily 
for her he died within a few months after his marriage, 
leaving her the mistress of an immense fortune. Thus 
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freed at length from the influence and restraint of her 
family, she continued to lead a single life from her fifteenth 
to her eighteenth year, devoting herself to noble and chari- 
table pursuits, and loved and honored by all in her vicinity. 
It was at this period I became acquainted with her. During 
a commercial voyage I had the misfortune to fall a captive 
to that celebrated but detested corsair, Amurat Rais; and 
after encountering various hardships, I was at length of- 
fered to sale, and purchased by a foreign merchant, whose 
affairs soon afterwards carried him into Calabria. He was 
induced to allow me to accompany him by the offer of two 
hundred crowns, to be paid on my arrival, in addition to 
what else he might obtain for my ransom. 

“We disembarked at Cosenza, where Eurispe, having 
seen and iaken compassion on me, kindly paid down the 
sum required, and took me into her service. Such was my 
gratitude, that though she would have permitted me to re- 
sume my affairs and return to my native place, I found it 
impossible. For my gratitude and respect soon ripened 
into a deeper feeling, and though I scarcely ventured to 
confess it even to my own heart, that heart, in spite of me, 
began to beat tumultuously when it caught even the sound 
of the approaching footsteps of my bright and honored 
lady. You have seen her, but you cannot now form an idea 
of her noble and charming manners, and of the surpassing 
beauty, both of her mind and person. 

“ Soon I had the happiness to obtain her confidence in 
the management of her affairs. I became the steward of 
her fortune, the happy medium of her numerous pious and 
charitable benefactions to the country around. Never, how- 
ever, did I venture to breathe a word, or to raise my eyes 
to hers, beyond the immediate scope of my duties; but I 
suffered dreadfully as I became more deeply and truly at- 
tached. When did love stich as mine listen to reason or 
summon courage to abandon the scene of its sorrows—the 
sweet and bitter pleasure of gazing on the object it must 
never possess? I could not quite repress the grief at my 
heart; sighs escaped me in her presence; I madly gazed on 
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her whenever I thought myself unseen; and well might the 
poet of love exclaim: 


“Ben s’ intende 
Chiusa famma talhor da chi 1 accende’ 


“A secret sympathy conveys the smart. 


“For truly in a short while she appeared to become 
aware of my unhappy passion, though she neither re- 
proached nor admonished me. Surprised and delighted be- 
yond measure, hope for the first time sent the blood tingling 
through my veins, and I dared to look up, though still in 
fear and silence. About this time, however, an incident 
occurred which put my resolution of burying my griefs in 
my own bosom to a severer trial than any I had yet borne. 
A young cavalier who resided near became more and more 
frequent in his visits; he admired her beauty, but he con- 
sidered her fortune a still higher prize. He was not really 
in love with her, and this she appeared at length to have 
discovered, and gave him his dismissal. But he would not 
take this as a final denial, and continued to haunt her resi- 
dence in such a manner that I was fearful he would in 
the end succeed in his project. 

“As I was late one evening indulging in bitter fancies, 
a person arriving on horseback was announced, and on his 
being shown into the room where I was:sitting, I had the 
pain of beholding my haughty rival. With an air of ease 
and freedom he entreated hospitality for the night, plead- 
ing the lateness of the hour; upon which, turning from 
him with a feeling of bitter jealousy, I went to acquaint 
the lady. My anguish was visible on my countenance ; and 
I had the mortification to hear her say that she feared in 
common courtesy she could not refuse him. I thought she 
blushed deeply as she said so; and bursting into sudden 
passion, I exclaimed, ‘Then first permit me to leave the 
house.’ ‘No, that must not be,’ she replied; ‘I cannot 
spare you, for I am going myself. You will attend me as 
far as my friendly neighbor’s, and inform the gentleman on 
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your return that I am on a visit there, and too unwell to 
see him.’ I bowed in delighted emotion to the earth: I 
thought I should have fallen at her feet and blessed her; 
for she had removed a load of wretchedness from my soul; 
and with a joyous and triumphant air I hastened to rejoin 
the cavalier. 

“With what secret pleasure did I deliver the lady’s mes- 
sage and answer the thousand questions which he addressed 
to me! Whether he perceived this I know not; but though 
I now made myself the best company in the world, and 
treated him with all the delicacies the house could afford. 
I failed to make myself agreeable. He seemed hurt that I 
ventured to sit down to supper with him; he began to frown, 
and to regard me with no very pleasant looks; until observ- 
ing that I took no notice of them, he began to hazard sar- 
castic remarks, inquiring whether, in my capacity of stew- 
ard, I did not find that house-dogs, when caressed, were. 
apt to become too familiar. 

“*“ Certainly,’ I said, ‘there is great difference between 
men and dogs, the one being fond of bones and the other 
of reputation.’ 

““Tt follows, then,’ replied my polite guest, ‘that he who 
enters into service without regard to his reputation acts 
beneath himself, and is unworthy even of a menial’s situa- 
tion.’ 

“* Ah!’ I cried, suddenly plucking forth my rapier in 
the impulse of passion, ‘were you not here under my hon- 
ored lady’s roof, I would stab you to the heart. Insult me 
if you please; but dare to introduce her pure and unstained 
name, and it shall be the last word you will ever speak.’ 

““Instead of meeting the fierce indignation with which I 
spoke in as fierce a tone, to my surprise he became some- 
what softened; when turning away with a feeling of un- 
utterable contempt, I left him alone to his own cogitations. 
In the morning, when breakfast was announced, it was 
found that he had taken his departure early; not very long 
afterwards we heard that he had left the country, and 
finally, that he had been assassinated on his route from 
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Cosenza towards Lucca, most probably without making 
any defense, for he certainly could never have fallen in a 
duel. 

“Freed from this despicable rival, I became somewhat 
bolder in my pretensions ; my eyes began to reveal what my 
tongue refused to tell; and instead of hating me, I thought 
that hers seemed to invite me to give my looks a language. 
I was one day engaged in rendering her an account of some 
sums of money which had lately passed through my hands; 
but such was my trepidation, such my wish of discovering 
the sentiments I entertained for her, that I repeated the 
same errors over and over; until, half angry and half 
laughing at my perplexity, she asked me if I had really 
run mad. 

“*T fear I have long been so,’ I replied, ‘and it will not 
be long before you will have to send me to an asylum: and 
you will have—” 

“Here my voice failed me, and I could say no more. 

“* And I shall have to answer for it; is that what you 
mean, Constanzo?’ 

“*You have said it,’ I replied, ‘and you ought not to 
make so light of it, I assure you. It were better I should 
leave your service at once. I have resources of my own. 
I am neither poor nor ignoble.’ 

“* Ah! Constanzo, did I ever think, did I ever say you 
were?’ Her face became crimson when she had uttered 
this; but suddenly checking herself, she added, ‘I am not 
often used to jest in this way, and it is perhaps not very 
becoming either in you or in myself.’ 

“As I had at length, however, mastered the subject, I 
soon summoned courage enough to proceed. ‘The fault, 
most honored lady, lies more in your beauty than in me. 
I have fought with my feelings long and terribly. I have 
tried to remain reasonable; but it is vain to deny it. I 
have loved, I have sorrowed, I have despaired, and I must 
meet with mercy, or I must cease to exist.’ Uttering this, 
I fell at her feet, and covered her hands with my kisses 
and my tears. 
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“You are mad, indeed,’ she exclaimed, as she attempted 
to assume a tone of anger, though she scarcely struggled 
to withdraw her hands. 

““Tt is done,’ I cried; ‘condemn, reproach me as you 
will, but do not drive me from your presence.’ 

““Tf you loved me,’ she answered, ‘ you could not talk 
of leaving me, nor could I afford to lose your service; but,’ 
she continued, resuming her composure, ‘I shall never per- 
mit the repetition of such a scene; for your own sake I 
shall not; you must try to banish so absurd an idea. But it 
is a mere fancy, and therefore I pardon you this time, on 
the condition that you never breathe a syllable of the like 
again.’ 

“Her voice trembled, however, and not with anger, as 
she uttered these commands, out of a feeling of pride and 
dignity, which had yet to contend with a superior foe. 
Though promising obedience, I was now too happy and 
triumphant to observe it, and even without resuming the 
conversation, I daily made such visible progress in her 
affections, as soon to induce her to feel pleasure in acknowl- 
edging me for her lover with her own lips. Soon I insisted 
on her repeating, for the thousandth time, that she loved 
me, and was happy in my having owned that I loved her 
in return. 

“Such being our mutual attachment, it was resolved, in 
order to avoid the least occasion for remark, to sanction it 
with our union almost immediately; Eurispe proposing to 
dispose of the estates at Cosenza, and to retire for a season 
to a delicious residence in the vicinity of Poggio, out of the 
reach of the invidious observations with which she was 
aware we should be unjustly assailed. Just at this period, 
however, it was our ill fortune that a widow, with her 
daughter, a very beautiful and accomplished girl, arrived at 
Cosenza on their way from Sicily; an event which entirely 
altered the color of our destiny. I had heard, I had seen 
much of the fickleness of women, but such an instance as 
that I am about to record could never have entered into 
my comprehension. The knowledge that these ladies were 
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in misfortune was enough to induce Eurispe to offer them 
a home, and to lavish upon them every consolation and 
comfort in her power to bestow. But grief and sickness 
had already made inroads too deep on the health of the 
mother to admit of much alleviation. She continued grad- 
ually to sink; all her dying thoughts were wrapt up in her 
daughter, and expressing her deep gratitude for our kind- 
ness, she tenderly recommended her poor girl to our pro- 
tection, and soon after expired. 

“With a sister’s affection, then, my adored Eurispe re- 
ceived the beautiful Lesbia to her arms, and like a sister - 
she made her the partner of everything she possessed. 
Their acquaintance ripened into the strictest intimacy, and 
Eurispe no longer talked of disposing of her estate. She 
began, indeed, to give me some reason to complain. She 
delayed, under a thousand pretexts, to fulfill her immediate 
promise of yielding me her hand. I took the alarm, and 
became more earnest and urgent, fearful that fortune was 
about to abandon me when just on the consummation of 
all my dearest wishes. Still she delayed. She would no 
longer listen to my complaints; and I was compelled to dis- 
semble the disappointment and anguish of my heart. One 
evening as I was beginning to press the subject, she inter- 
rupted me by alluding to the beauty and accomplishments 
of her fair charge, and after dwelling upon them for some 
time, she added: 

“What think you, Constanzo, will Lesbia say? what will 
the world say of us, if we proceed, in spite of all difficulties 
and inequalities, to seal our attachment at the altar? I 
know you to be fully deserving of my affection, but I fear 
for my reputation, to which everyone, you are aware, sac- 
rifices so much. Let us consider, then, while there is yet 
time ; let us see that we are not preparing future unhappiness 
for each other. Under all circumstances, I think it would 
be the wiser and the safer plan that you should try to for- 
get me, and to love my gentle Lesbia, upon whom I will 
confer such a dowry as will leave you no reason to repent. 
I shall thus, I am sure, escape much scandal and ill usage; 
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for the world never pardons such an error, and I dare not 
commit it.’ 

“T grew pale and trembled with emotion as she spoke; 
I beheld the promised delights of love and fortune fading 
from my view. What was Lesbia to me? Unknown, un- 
cared for! what was all the world beside? For some mo- 
ments I could not speak ; but laying my head upon my hand, 
I sighed deeply. 

““Well might Fortune,’ at length I cried, ‘be likened 
unto a woman—a woman in fickleness, such as you. Oh, 
cruel you have been, to raise me, Eurispe, from the earth 
into the very heaven of love, only to precipitate me into 
the depths of despair. You tell me to love Lesbia; that you 
will give us your fortune: but it is not your fortune I love, 
it is you. Do you think I can so easily change, and trans- 
fer my affections as readily as my dress? No, I were then 
unworthy both of her and you. You snatched me out of 
misfortune, it is true; but you would now, by depriving 
me of ineffable hopes, by tearing me from yourself, plunge 
me into greater misery than I have yet suffered, and destroy 
all my happiness upon earth.’ 

“* But such love is a folly,’ she cried; ‘why indulge it? 
To be happy we must be reasonable. And I do not deprive 
you of myself, for I give you fortune; your love, I fear, 
would soon be over ; but fortune will last when love is gone. 
I begin to see that our attachment was an idle and childish 
thing from the first; and if I give you Lesbia, you can have 
no reason to complain. Think of it, and think wisely. I 
love you, or I have loved you, but we must submit to the 
voice of reason, and no longer think of playing the fool.’ 

“ As she said this in a hard and careless tone, she pre- 
cipitately left the room, leaving me to no very agreeable 
reflections, of which indignation was not the least. In the 
sudden revulsion of my feelings I could have sought the 
side of the fair Lesbia; I could have wished, by lavishing 
the most tender attentions, to give the faithless and heartless 
one a pang of jealousy, and make her feel something of the 
pain I endured. What strange motive could have actuated 
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her? was it mere fickleness, scorn, or jealousy? Surely, I 
thought, I could have given her no reason for the latter, 
though I had more than once remarked, in conversing to- 
gether, that she jested on the subject in the presence of 
Lesbia; that she had her eye upon us, and that she might 
probably entertain an idea of trying the stability of my 
affection—for such, I had heard, was the simulation and 
subtlety of love. When this struck me, I came to the 
resolution of persevering in a virtuous and constant line of 
action, and by this conduct at least to merit the love 
and confidence of one whom I feared I could not 
forget. 

“ With this view I resolved to be perfectly open and sin- 
cere with her, and the next day went to her to inform her 
how impossible it was that I could be obedient to her 
wishes. ; 

“*Did I try to forget you, it would be in vain, and still 
more so to turn my affections elsewhere. Permit me, my 
dear lady, to remain, therefore, with you, to try to merit 
your approbation of my conduct, if I can no longer retain 
your affection; and if you repent the kindness, the sweet 
hopes and promises you have lavished on me, do not, at 
least, deprive me of your society. For, believe me, I shall 
either succeed in recovering your affections, or soon end 
my sorrowful days as I wish to do.’ 

““Tndeed, Constanzo,’ she replied, ‘I wish you to stay 
with me; I do not at all regret the kindness and affection 
I have lavished on you, for I am still as much attached to 
you as ever, and nothing but an imperative sense of duty 
could prevent me from sealing my affection at the altar. 
I would willingly give you my hand, but the world will not 
have it so; it requires equality of rank at least in the hus- 
band, or it will asperse the fair fame of her who raises him 
to her own standard. And even if we had left Cosenza, as 
we intended, it would have pursued us with its taunts and 
mockery, would have said we were ashamed of our errors, 
and blasted our future happiness whithersoever we had 
turned. It is better, then, as it is; and if you truly love 
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me, you will strive to bury what has passed in oblivion, and 
keep it from the world.’ 

“*And this I could have done,’ I made answer, ‘ had 
you not flattered me with other hopes, Eurispe; but you 
have received and returned my vows; I am no longer mas- 
ter of my own affections, and I take Love to witness that 
I cannot and will not permit you to retract. We have 
given our mutual consent; by mutual consent alone, then, 
can we become disunited. Whether Love be a divinity or 
not, I cannot tell; but I feel something like his divinity 
within me, allied to everything that is noble, and perfect, 
and pure in its nature. Its divinity, besides, is said to be 
immortal, and I cannot cease to love you at pleasure.’ 

““ But you must be obedient; you promised me that you 
would, Constanzo.’ 

“Yes, but you first promised to be mine; and it is I 
only who have to complain.’ 

“Tf your love be so true and perfect, then,’ she returned, 
‘continue to love me thus virtuously; be satisfied that I 
esteem and value you, but let us venture no further to 
unite our lot in one.’ 

““Tt may be easy for you,’ I replied, ‘to talk and even 
to act in this manner, faithless and cold-hearted as you are; 
but to me there is death even in the thought. You are be- 
come very strange and casuistical of late, and unusually 
afraid of the opinion of the world; and had I not more con- 
fidence in you than you appear to have in me, I should say 
that you had formed some new attachment, and wished 
to be rid of me altogether.’ 

““ No,’ exclaimed Eurispe, a little piqued, ‘I have formed 
no new attachment; though it is true that I wish to recall 
my promise, on the condition of settling a very sufficient 
fortune upon my Lesbia, which you may accept or refuse at 
your own pleasure’; and having said this, she again turned 
somewhat coldly from me. 

“ Disappointed pride, jealousy, and revenge now all took 
possession of my soul at once; and in the hopes that I 
might perhaps awaken some degree of pain by exciting her 
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jealousy and affection, I resolved to obey her, and to de- 
vote my whole attention to Lesbia. In this view I exerted 
all my powers of pleasing to the uttermost, 1 lavished upon 
her the most delicate attentions, striving to make myself 
the most agreeable to her in the presence of Eurispe, to 
whom I affected to praise her incessantly. Eurispe seemed, 
however, to regard my conduct with indifference, preserv- 
ing the same kind and conciliating manners towards Lesbia, 
and rather encouraging our apparent intimacy. But bit- 
terly did we both repent this error; for having assumed, 
not with impunity, the character of the fair Lesbia’s lover, 
it was soon my fate to become gradually enamored of her 
attractions, thus showing my obedience to the orders of my 
mistress. Nor did my attentions seem at all disagreeable 
to her; in a little while she returned my affection; and it 
was agreed by Eurispe that our nuptials should be immedi- 
ately celebrated. From this time the proud Eurispe seemed 
to treat me on terms of nearer equality; the time stipulated 
for my service since she redeemed me from captivity was 
expired, and possessing some little fortune of my own, be- 
sides what she settled on Lesbia, we considered ourselves 
extremely fortunate in our union. Nor had we any reason 
for some period to repent of it, for Lesbia loved me most 
truly and tenderly, her virtues and attractions soon won 
my whole heart, and we were as perfectly happy as we 
wished to be. 

“But our happiness was doomed to be of short con- 
tinuance; the manners of our fair hostess became colder, 
she sought to avoid our society, and appeared hurt at wit- 
nessing our mutual regard for each other. Her conduct 
soon became extremely variable; she was either absorbed 
in sorrow or affected the liveliest spirits imaginable: she 
would treat us with contempt and unkindness, or lavish 
upon us the warmest expressions of favor. It was now I 
dreaded any feelings of uneasiness or jealousy at our union 
as much as I had before wished to excite them. She was 
often strange and harsh towards my Lesbia; her dislike to 
her seemed to increase, while her manner towards me was 
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more flattering. She even sought my society in her absence; 
she grew pale, she blushed at my approach, and sometimes 
she burst into tears. The full extent of our calamity now 
opened upon me, for tenderly and passionately did I love 
my wife; I had forgotten Eurispe. 

“Without communicating any suspicions to Lesbia, I 
pressed our immediate departure; but of this our fair 
hostess would not hear; she was even extremely hurt and 
angry at the proposal. Indeed, whenever I recurred to the 
subject, she seemed more desirous than ever of conciliating 
me: she flattered me and tried to win my attention, while 
she assumed the utmost coldness and indifference on the 
approach of my wife. Fortunately Lesbia was thus un- 
acquainted with my unhappiness, for I wished to spare her 
the pain of witnessing the grief of our benefactress. But 
what a fate was mine! to behold her whom I had loved, 
but who had broken her vows and repaid my love with 
scorn, the victim of her own infidelity. Deeply indebted 
to her as I was, could I behold her thus suffering for my 
sake? yet, could I consent to plunge her and myself into 
still greater misfortunes? We were already on the brink 
of a precipice, for her affection became daily more evident ; 
it was my Lesbia only who stood between us and destruc- 
tion, Eurispe no longer attempting to conceal from me the 
warmth of her feelings. 

“Tt was now her turn to meet with the coolness and in- 
difference she had formerly shown to me, and to taste some- 
thing of the bitter fruits of faithless and unrequited af- 
fection. But she was too passionate and impatient to sub- 
mit to the ordeal, too weak to conquer; and after vainly 
appealing to my love and to my compassion, she began to 
upbraid me. I then gently reminded her that it was her own 
work, and the result of her express injunction, however 
reluctantly I had submitted to it. That, moreover, it would 
be base and cruel to desert and sacrifice, as she proposed, 
my beautiful Lesbia, by plunging ourselves into irreme- 
diable wretchedness and ruin. Passion, indignation, and 
grief seemed to struggle for utterance in her reply, as she 
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declared that she had never disowned her love for me; that 
I knew she had always continued attached to me, in spite 
of her exertions to act consistently with her duty; and that 
I had made her words a pretext for breaking with her. 

“* Every word, every look you give to Lesbia,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘is justly my own, and yet you refuse to restore 
to me even a portion of what you have robbed me of. Your 
happiness is injustice, it is ingratitude, it is death to me!’ 

““You grieve me to the heart, my dear lady and bene- 
factress,’ I replied, ‘for with your own you have destroyed 
my hopes of happiness forever. But think how unworthy I 
ever was of possessing you; let the same pride and dignity 
which led you to abandon me support you now. Think 
how many noble motives, how many great objects you have 
yet to live for; live, then, and bestow your hand upon some 
more fortunate and deserving being. Assert once more 
your pride and dignity, the same prudence and greatness of 
soul that you have ever shown; recollect who you are and 
what the world expects from you!’ 

“Though somewhat harsh, I thought it quite requisite 
to speak in the manner I did. It brought the blood in tides 
of crimson to her cheeks; her neck, her temples, and her 
very finger-ends seemed to burn with a sense of shame and 
indignation. Yet my words had the desired effect: the sud- 
den revulsion of her feelings, as in my own case, now 
brought to her support a deep sense of scorn and hatred. 
But dearly, you see, have I paid for my strict adherence 
to duty, to honor, and to integrity. For, heaping upon me 
the most bitter and opprobrious epithets, she left me, in- 
voking maledictions on my head; and I saw no more of 
her until I found her standing near you, signor, on the 
beach of Genoa, whither my evil genius brought me in pur- 
suit of her. On the ensuing morning, I found also a letter 
on my toilet, with these simple words: 

“*Oh, Constanzo! you have triumphed over, you have 
trampled on my very soul; you have ruined me in my own 
opinion for ever. How have I deserved it? My fortune, 
with everything I had, I laid at your feet. I redeemed you 
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from captivity, I gave you my home, I would have given 
you myself; but could you not bear with a woman’s way- 
wardness and fickle humor, even for a season? I erred 
from a sense of duty; I thought I could have forgotten you; 
yet surely you might have delayed to seal my fate a little 
longer. Wretch as I am, that I ever loved you! But I 
hate, and will punish myself sufficiently for it: then seek 
me not, ask no more of me, for Eurispe will never return!’ 

“T immediately, however, set out in quest of her, filled 
with the most sad and fatal forebodings, and you see the 
result. Yet little did I think I was taking leave of my 
Lesbia for the last time, nor could I imagine that Eurispe 
would have carried her revenge so far. But it is done, 
it is too late to repine,” continued the dying Constanzo: 
“T have only to thank you, dear signor, for your humanity, 
and to make my peace with Heaven. Bear my dear love to 
my wife, and say—” But here his voice failed him, and, 
heaving a deep sigh, he expired. 
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AT THE COURT OF FRANCE 
By MASUCCIO OF SALERNO 


ae time ago in Toledo, a notable city of Castile, there 
lived a cavalier of ancient and noble family, called 
Messer Piero Lopes d’Aiala, who had an only son gifted 
with much grace and comeliness and a gentle nature, and 
called by name Aries. As it often happens, the youth, in 
company with certain of his companions, was unwittingly 
involved in a midnight riot, when, being forced to use 
blows in his defense, it chanced that he slew with his own 
hand a noble youth, a dependent and a favorite of the king. 
Wherefore, fearing amain the king’s wrath—albeit the na- 
ture of his involuntary deed would have warranted a de- 
fense on his part—he resolved to adventure in other lands, 
not being minded to tempt the extremes of Fortune. So, 
having taken leave of his father, he set forth with two 
horses and a few attendants, and as much money as his 
haste would allow him to collect, hardly knowing whither 
he fared. 

But having heard that a deadly war was raging in France 
between the French and the English, he resolved to go 
thither in order to make a test of his valor; and, after he 
had joined the army of the King of France, he, as fate 
willed it, hired himself as a man-at-arms to the Count d’Ar- 
magnac, the captain-general of the army and a kinsman 
of the king. Aries, when he had received the wage due 
to him for this humble service, laid out the same, together 
with the money he had brought with him, in arraying him- 
self as best he could, and began to bear himself bravely, 
not only in the throng and bloodshed of battle, but like- 
wise in the storming of cities and castles, and in every other 
affair concerned with a soldier’s calling; and the renown 
of his name increased so mightily that he was no less a 
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pattern of valor and prowess to the French than he was a 
terror and alarm to his foes. 

Thus he gained the favor of his own captain in such 
wise that he was regarded by the aforesaid as another 
self, and the king’s love towards him waxed so great 
that he was numbered amongst the most honored and highly 
favored warriors of that most powerful host. Wherefore 
the king made him a knight and field-marshal with much 
honor, and having granted him great increase of wealth, 
he took him still further into favor, so that, whether over- 
throwing his adversaries in battle or capturing their strong 
places, it seemed that he must always have his Aries by 
his side. While Aries was enjoying this high estate and 
honor which he had won by his valor, the winter season 
came on; whereupon the king, according to necessary usage, 
sent his army into winter quarters, and betook himself with 
the greater part of his comrades and knights, together with 
the freshly promoted youth, to Paris. 

After the lapse of a few days, wishing to make some 
joyous festival over the victories he had gained, the king 
summoned a great multitude of his barons with their ladies 
to the merrymaking he had prepared, and amongst the 
first of these came the Count d’Armagnac with his only 
daughter and an honorable following. Now, after the joy- 
ful and sumptuous feast had gone on for several days to 
the delight of all the guests, it came to pass that the daugh- 
ter of the count aforesaid, as she outshone all the other 
ladies in wit and beauty, was minded to exhibit like talent 
in the selection of a valorous lover. Thus, having noted 
the youth and comeliness as well as the worth and good 
repute of the Spanish knight, she became so fiercely enam- 
ored of him that if she did not see him, or hear report of 
him, some hour or other of the day, she would perforce 
spend the night in vexation and weariness of mind. 

And because she knew no one to whom she could with 
safety intrust the story of this fierce passion of hers, she 
herself gave him to understand by divers signs, some secret, 
and some well-nigh plain to everybody, that she was melt- 
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ing and consuming with desire for him. He readily gath- 
ered the purport of these signs, being well-versed in the 
service of Love; and, albeit she seemed marvelously beauti- 
ful in his eyes, he, for the reason that he ever kept in sight 
the graven record of the many benefits he had received 
from his lord her father, determined as far as a lover 
could to drive away all thoughts of her, either now or 
in the future. And being set in this virtuous mind, he 
made cunning pretense not to understand the passionate 
looks and the other allurements of the amorous damsel, 
whereby he vexed her daily with bitter grief and weeping. 
Thus she, deeming that he was now become most careless 
of her and cruel to boot, held counsel with herself how 
she might by means both sure and easy, cause him to enter 
the lists of love of his own free will. So she took paper 
and wrote thereon a letter to him so featly expressed and 
full of passion that it might have moved to pity a heart of 
marble, much more the soul of the youth she loved, ending 
this epistle by saying that she had already chosen to die a 
violent death unless this great delight should be granted 
her. 

Having sealed it and given it to a little page in her 
service, she instructed him to whom and in what fashion 
it should be delivered. The page, albeit he was very young, 
had a man’s head on his shoulders, and divined at once 
that this letter must needs be concerned with something 
unseemly ; so, disregarding the command given to him, he 
straightway went to his master and let him know of the 
letter and whither it was to be taken. The count opened 
the letter and read it, and I will let those gifted with noble 
hearts, and the foes of wickedness, judge how great and of 
what nature was the heavy and heretofore unknown grief 
which possessed him when he learned how unbridled and 
criminal was this girl, his only daughter. And being in 
this cruel case, he quickly canvassed the various means 
he might prudently employ in letting fall upon his wicked 
daughter due punishment, and before deciding to follow 
any one of the courses aforesaid he resolved that, as he 
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had discovered to his intolerable grief how incredibly 
wicked this girl was, he would likewise seek a final proof 
of the virtue and the perfection of the good cavalier, 
and then allow himself to be led by the issue of the affair. 
Thus, having carefully reclosed the letter and given it 
back to the page, he bade him carry out the lady’s 
orders and take the note to Messer Aries, and when he 
should have received the reply thereto to bring the same 
to him forthwith. This service the page discharged with 
diligence, and was graciously received by the cavalier, who, 
when he had mastered the terms of the letter, made up his 
mind inflexibly to let virtue be his goal, although he had— 
while considering the many amorous propositions hitherto 
made to him—weighed well in his mind what meed of good 
or ill fortune might befall him on account of this answer. 

Therefore, borrowing strength from his virtue, he took 
paper, and after answering honestly all the arguments of 
the lady’s letter, he ended by saying he would rather suffer 
any violent death, than stain in aught the honor of the 
count his master either by thought or deed. But being 
wary of the wicked practices natural to the vile sex of 
women, he was unwilling to vex her too much, because 
when these artful creatures find themselves repulsed and 
despised by their lovers, they are wont in their rage to 
strike savage and deadly blows. 

So he consoled her with certain cold hopes which could 
never be realized, to wit, that he would give her his heart 
and become her husband with her father’s full consent, but 
not otherwise. He realized clearly the difference of their 
positions, and could say no more than these words, which 
she must accept, or banish all thought of him; for when 
he considered the honors and the advancement he had re- 
ceived from her father, neither her great beauty, nor her 
exalted rank, nor her wealth would ever prevail to make 
him stain the fair fame of her father. And after he 
had sealed the letter and given it to the discreet little 
page, he awaited with no slight travail and disquiet of mind 
whatever ill fortune should befall him thereanent. 
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The page took the answer back to his lord, who wisely 
fathomed the purport of the same, and felt his former 
anger and heartfelt sorrow grow less, as he gathered as- 
surance of the virtue of the knight he loved so well; in 
sooth, he was so powerfully moved by this humor that he 
was fain not only to shower fresh honors upon the young 
man, but likewise to let pass from his mind all stern thoughts 
of punishment, and to become kindly and clement and 
generous towards the daughter he loved. 

Being firmly set upon this praiseworthy purpose, he went 
straightway to the king, without saying a word either to 
his daughter or to anyone else, and after he had told the 
whole story from its earliest beginning to the point it had 
now reached—not forgetting the new purpose in his mind 
—he begged the king graciously to pronounce his judgment 
on the question, and what he would wish to be done there- — 
anent. The king, who was a wise and very prudent prince, 
did not rate the thing he heard to be any new trait in the 
weak nature of woman, but he was astonished and even 
confounded at the great constancy and strength of mind 
of the knight, and esteemed his virtue and seemly carriage 
more than hitherto. After they had discussed many and 
divers matters bearing on the question, the king persuaded 
or even commanded the count to carry out their latest 
formed and most praiseworthy project without further 
delay. Aries, having been summoned, came forthwith, and 
when they were met together the king said: 

“Our very dear Aries, seeing that from the first of your 
coming hither to serve us under the count, you have shown 
by divers honorable deeds and by your courage, modera- 
tion, and prudence, how great is your bodily valor, there 
remained naught for you to do, to prove yourself the su- 
preme exemplar of uprightness to all the world, except to 
let us see the hidden strength and the unrivaled virtue of 
your soul. Now, as you have given us a most commend- 
able instance both of the one and the other, and as further- 
more we owe to you our lives and all that we possess, it 
seems that we are bound, not only by duty and right deal- 
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ing, but also by the claims of your deathless virtue both in 
peace and in war, to bestow upon you such a reward that 
our gratitude shall be held worthy of praise, and you your- 
self be kept in eternal memory by all present and future 
generations.” 

Having spoken thus, and likewise told Aries all that had 
been done in the matter of the letter of the count’s daughter, 
and her proposal, and his reply thereto, and all other things 
which had come to their hearing concerning the same, he 
went on to say: 

“Tn sooth, we ourselves, and the count as well, under- 
stood perfectly that the last expedient in your letter, touch- 
ing a possible alliance which you held out to the lady, was 
only caused by fear lest you should leave her entirely dis- 
traught with anger; for you must have known that through 
disparity of blood this same was a thing not to be done. 
Nevertheless, if Nature had let you be born a noble, and 
Fortune a rich man, you, adorned as you are with your 
other excellent parts, might well have won as your wife a 
lady of a degree far higher than this one. Therefore, as 
you have had a great part in gaining victory for us in op- 
portune wise, and have let great honor befall our well- 
beloved count thereanent, we have agreed together by an 
immutable decree that, after making up all the aforesaid 
deficiencies of yours as some reward for your renowned 
worth, we will give you this high-born and beautiful damsel 
to wife, as she so ardently desires, what though you may 
have held the same to be impossible.” 

And when the king had spoken, the count with many 
gracious words gave full confirmation, and, almost weep- 
ing through tenderness of heart, embraced and kissed the 
young man and called him both his son-in-law and his only 
son. The discreet cavalier was as amazed as he was de- 
lighted at this good news, and could think of naught else 
to say than: 

“ My lord, albeit I know quite clearly that the power of 
your majesty is so great, and that the virtues of the count, 
my former master and now my father, are so widespread 
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that they might together exalt me to a still higher pitch of 
honor and glory, the knowledge that I myself possess of 
my own demerits is so sure that, even as it is impossible 
for me to express the thanks due to you, so it seems unmeet 
to me that I should in honesty and in duty accept so exalted 
a position. Therefore I must leave it to the wise con- 
sideration of your majesty and his lordship, to make ex- 
cuse for all I lack in one respect and another, and, holding 
my high position neither from fortune, nor from any merits 
of my own, but only through the kindness of your majesty 
—undeserved and graciously bestowed as it is—I will as 
long as I shall live speak of myself as your own ransomed 
slave and the meanest servant of my lord the count.” And 
when he had kissed the sovereign’s feet they gave over talk- 
ing of the matter. 

The magnificent king, so as to let the affair come to an 
issue with all celerity, straightway commanded that a great 
feast should be prepared in the royal palace for the follow- 
ing day; which thing was done at once. And a great com- 
pany of barons and knights and ladies and other noble folk 
having assembled there according to the king’s desire, the 
joyous festival began without letting the damsel or anyone 
else know the reason thereof. When the feast was at its 
height the king caused the count’s daughter—who was no 
less fair by nature than by her adornment—to be led into 
his presence, so that she might be seen of all; and after the 
heralds had proclaimed that Messer Aries had been made 
captain of the army and Count of Foes—that country being 
without a lord—the lovely damsel was joined in marriage 
to the new count in the midst of this memorable pageant. 
Wherefore the double feast was yet farther prolonged, and 
the joy and gladness of everyone waxed greater. 

After a short lapse of time, when the various causes 
which had brought about the recent event were made 
known, the king and the count and the lady and the cavalier 
won marvelous praise from everybody, individually and all 
together. After many days had passed, and the festival 
had come to an end, it pleased the count that the newly 
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married couple should retire to their dominions ; whereupon 
they departed thither, after having been sped on their way 
by the king with many sumptuous gifts. When they arrived 
at their home they were welcomed by their people with the 
heartiest goodwill and with feasts and rejoicings, everyone 
being delighted at such joyous doings. It seemed, however, 
to the newly made captain, that as a dutiful son he ought 
to invite his father, Messer Lopes, to share his high estate 
and fame. And when he caused him to be conducted 
thither under honorable escort at a fitting season, every- 
one will be able to judge how great and of what nature 
were the joy and gladness, filled full with love and charity, 
which fell upon all three of them. 
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THE RED HEIFER 
By RENATO FUCINI 


GE? AMBROGIO, father of five grown sons and two 
daughters, was in bed with a very serious inflamma- 
tion of the lungs. - 

Even the youngest son, Eusebio, an awkward lad of four- 
teen, becoming alarmed by what the doctor had said that 
morning as he came grumbling out of the sick man’s cham- 
ber, returned to the house before long, leaving alone in 
the pasture four calves and the red heifer, the chief prize 
of their stock. 

“Will those beasts be safe, boy, left alone like that?” 
the eldest brother asked of Eusebio. 

“Before leaving them, I made all their shackles fast. 
There is no danger.” 

The shackles had all been made fast, but it was not 
true that there was no danger. ; 

“They are young beasts; I don’t trust them. Go and 
take a look at them, boy.” 

And the boy went, muttering. Half an hour later, every- 
body in the house was staring, intent and terrified, from the 
windows and from the threshing floor down in the direction 
of the hillside, from which there came desperate cries and 
laments. 

“That is Eusebio’s voice!” 

“Noi” 

{Yes 

“ Yes, it is he;-it is-hel” 

“There has been an accident, there has been an acci- 
dent!” 

And with hopeless faces and in silence, every one of 
them started on a run in the direction of the cries. 

The red heifer was lying half way down a rocky slope, 
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lowing miserably, with her paunch in the air and with one 

“leg broken. At a short distance, Eusebio was rolling upon 
the ground, striking his head with his fists and uttering 
shrill screams. 

The oldest brother, beholding this sight, blinded with 
rage, flung himself upon the boy with beast-like howls. 
The others all clung to him to hold him back. 

“Oh, let him do what he will, he has a right to, let him 
go ahead and kill me!” cried the boy loudly, striking his 
head against the hard turf and into the brambles. 

“You miserable boy! You have brought ruin on our 
house!” cried the brother in a strangled voice. 

“Oh, then kill me, kill me!” begged the lad desperately, 
and he continued to strike his head with his fists, begging 
wildly for punishment. 

The red heifer continued to pant and low, from time to 
time licking her shattered leg. 

“Go, hurry up, fetch the veterinary!” 

A half-grown lad set off at a run from the pasture, while 
the others, blundering, quarreling, working themselves into 
a passion, gathered around the poor beast for the purpose 
of putting the leg in splints. 

“No, this one is too short.” 

“That stick over there!” 

“ No, that other one.” 

“No, the one just beyond!” 

“That’s the one.” 

“Now for some rope!” 

“ There isn’t any.” 

“A bandage of some sort, women, some willow, a petti- 
coat, an apron,—’’ 

“There, bossy—hold on! Poor bossy!” 

The heifer, terrified by all this preparation, began kick- 
ing and uttering piteous plaints, struggling to rise. 

After a fashion, and as a result of unheard-of efforts, 
they had succeeded in improvising around the broken leg an 
arrangement of sticks and staves held in place by a stout 
ligature of willow withes and of the women’s aprons. But 
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hardly was the task completed when the heifer, flinging 
all of these people off her with a violent and unexpected 
effort, struggled to her feet, snorting, only to fall again 
immediately, with a dull thud, amid the splintering of sticks 
and canes that snapped like dry reeds as soon as the beast 
rested her weight upon her useless leg. 

When the veterinary arrived, accompanied by the butcher, 
Zeno, the peasants, who had lost hope and after all their 
efforts had only succeeded in smearing their hands and 
faces with blood and sweat and tears, were seated in Si- 
lence around the heifer which, equally exhausted, lay mo- 
tionless in the sun, enveloped by a cloud of flies. 

“T have brought Zeno with me,” said the veterinary, 
“because when I heard what the matter was I thought to 
myself that you would be apt to have more need of him 
than you would of me.” 

A broken wail from the peasants followed close upon 
these words. The veterinary examined the heifer’s leg, 
shook his head, and turned toward the butcher: 

“Zeno, come to an understanding with these people. 
This is your business. There is nothing that I can do.” 

“In that case, what have you to say to me, Pasquale?” 
demanded Zeno of the oldest youth. ‘“ Your father is sick; 
are you and I to make the bargain? ”’ 

Pasquale rose slowly, and, making a sign to Zeno, drew 
him aside to talk in private behind a clump of brambles. 
The discussion was animated and lasted a long time. But 
finally the contract was closed, and this fact was disclosed 
by the words that Pasquale addressed to the butcher in his 
deep and cavernous voice : 

“You are a robber! You have me by the throat because 
you know that in this whole neighborhood there is not an- 
other butcher beside yourself. You are a robber!”’ 

And muttering the word, “robber,” he came with his 
arms hanging limp and his cap pulled low down upon his 
eyes, to give his brothers the news of his poor bargain. 

“Robber!” they all repeated in a chorus, breaking out 
once more into desolate sobs. 
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Zeno, not wishing that the flesh of the beast should suffer 
damage, went promptly to plant his keen-edged knife in 
the heifer’s throat. 


Old Ambrogio, forgotten for three hours by the entire 
family, had also cast up his accounts in the meantime, God 
knows how; and stretched out, cold and stiff upon his bed, 
he had gone before he had a chance to learn that that dog 
of a butcher had refused to give more than twenty-two 
scud1 tor a beast that was easily worth fifty. 
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A TALE OF OLD SIENA 
By BERNARDO ILLICINI 


PON the occasion of the celebration of the late splendid 

and happy nuptials, the tables were no sooner re- 
moved than the fair guests, sensible of the chilliness of the 
season, drew their seats closer around the fire. There they 
continued to converse upon a variety of pleasing and ap- 
propriate topics, until they happened unanimously to agree 
in the following opinion: that no qualities shine more con- 
spicuously in a noble character than those of courtesy, 
gratitude, and generosity. These words were no sooner 
uttered, than a very pleasing and matronly looking lady 
observed : 

“The very excellent sentiment, my dear ladies, that has 
just been: advanced reminds me of some incidents which 
are known to have occurred between two young gentlemen 
belonging to this city, both of noble birth, like yourselves ; 
the one sprung from the powerful house of the Salimbeni, 
and the other from the splendid family of Montanini. The 
name of the former was Anselmo di Messer Salimbene, 
that of the latter, Carlo di Messer Tommaso; and as they 
will serve to illustrate, by their respective conduct and 
courtesies observed towards each other, the opinion we have 
just adopted, if you will consent to give me your thoughts 
upon the story, I will relate it just as it passed.” 

Here the whole of her lovely audience gladly expressed 
their assent, uniting at the same time in the warmest thanks: 
upon which, with a highly gratified air, the good-natured 
lady proceeded: 

It would seem as if some degree of imperfection were 
inherent in all created things, insomuch that it has become 
a general opinion that nothing short of the Creator Himself 
is perfect, as we clearly gather, indeed, from the many 
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great and powerful families, governments, and empires, 
in all of which men are very far from being satisfied with 
their lot. And never, perhaps, was this more fully exem- 
plified than in the said families of the Salimbeni and Mon- 
tanini; for several members of both of them happening once 
to be present at a grand hunt, and a dispute arising as to 
the courage of their respective dogs in the destruction of 
a ferocious boar, after many angry words on both sides, 
one of the Montanini fiercely smote a gentleman of the 
Salimbeni party, who fell dead at his feet. Hence arose 
a long and deadly feud between the two families, during 
which that of the Montanini was reduced to the utmost 
peril and distress. After a considerable lapse of years, 
- when their hatred had been somewhat subdued by time, it 
fell out that about the year 1395 the sole remaining rep- 
resentative of the Montanini family was Carlo di Messer 
Tommaso, who had a sister about fifteen years old, whose 
name was Angelica, for she truly appeared to possess more 
of the angel than the mortal in her face and form. 

After all the losses of his family, Carlo was still in pos- 
session of a beautiful estate in Val di Strove, worth at least 
a thousand florins, and upon this he contrived, with some 
difficulty, to support his sister, and maintain some vestige 
of the decayed splendor of their ancestors. And while he 
thus continued to display the nobility of his birth rather 
by his manners and conversation than by any external show 
of pomp, Anselmo, the rival of his house, had extended his 
possessions, and resided within a short distance of Carlo. 
In this way he first beheld the lovely Angelica, and finding 
the sweetness and elegance of her manners to surpass even 
the beauty of her person, he gradually and almost inad- 
vertently became attached to her. Yet, on account of the 
enmity that had so long existed between the families, 
which, though it had ceased from acts of decided aggres- 
sion, had never given place to renewed intercourse, he 
cautiously concealed his passion even from his most. inti- 
mate friends. 

About this period, one of the most powerful citizens in 
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the state becoming desirous of adding Carlo’s little patri- 
mony to his own domains, he applied for the purchase of it, 
offering him the sum of a thousand ducats. But he refused 
to listen to the proposal, as well on account of its being 
the last remaining seat of his ancestors, as from its afford- 
ing a subsistence for his sister: he himself having never 
been instructed in commerce or any branch of the mechanic 
arts. Irritated at this refusal, the disappointed citizen laid 
a plot against Carlo, in which, by the vilest intrigues, he 
succeeded in rendering him suspected by the government, 
accusing him of a conspiracy, which led to his immediate 
arrest. And had it not been for the affected humanity of 
his betrayer, who, the better to succeed in his purpose, com- 
muted his sentence for a thousand florins, he would in- 
stantaneously have suffered death. These were to be paid, 
however, within fifteen days; and the former sentence, in 
case of failure, was to be executed without further appeal. 

On finding himself reduced to such extreme necessity, 
and unable to provide the amount of the fine by any other 
means, Carlo sent word by one of the city brokers to the 
wily citizen that he was desirous of disposing of his prop- 
erty, even at a thousand florins, the sum for which he had 
been unjustly condemned. But, more avaricious than pru- 
dent, his relentless enemy, believing that he had him now 
in his power, would offer no more than seven hundred for 
what he formerly wished to give a thousand. When the 
commissioner brought back this answer, Carlo, incensed 
at his cupidity, and reflecting that it was all upon which 
his unhappy sister had to rely in the world, came to the 
noble resolution of dying innocently, and reserving what 
he could for her, rather than by reducing her to poverty 
endanger her honor and that of his house. 

With this view, having sent his commissioner away, he 
quietly awaited the period of his doom, expecting little from 
his maternal relatives, who, though wealthy, were unwilling 
to move in an affair in which he had been pronounced 
guilty of a conspiracy against the state, and by which they 
might bring down suspicion upon themselves. The term 
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fixed for his execution, therefore, being arrived, it happened 
that on the very morning he was to suffer, his more power- 
ful neighbor and ancient rival, Anselmo, in going from his 
villa, passed near Carlo’s house, whence he observed several 
women coming out, apparently in profound grief and lam- 
entation. Upon making further inquiry, he was informed 
that the brother of one of the young ladies was that day 
condemned to suffer death, in consequence of his inability 
to pay a fine of a thousand florins, and the last of the fifteen 
days allowed him had just expired. Possessed at once of 
a noble and intelligent mind, Anselmo directly penetrated 
into Carlo’s motives for refusing to save his life out of re- 
gard to his sister’s interest and safety, and learning exactly 
the circumstances in which he was placed, he retired to 
his own house in order to reflect upon the course he should 
pursue. Closing the door of his study, he proceeded to 
revolve the following reasons in his mind, observing to 
himself : 

“The time is at length come when Fortune is about to 
present a stronger temptation to my honor than even my 
own passions have ever done. Carlo Montanini, whose 
family has so long borne a mortal hatred to my house, is 
at last found guilty, even unto death, by our republic; and 
my revenge and that of my injured ancestors is at its 
climax. But more than this, happy Anselmo!” he con- 
tinued, “awaits thee now. For since thou hast unwittingly 
made thyself a slave to the bright beauties of a poor girl, 
here an occasion offers for suing to her, at length, upon 
thine own terms; as her brother’s head will no sooner be 
laid in the dust than she will become a dependent creature, 
and more easily inclined to listen to all thy wishes. Wel- 
come Fortune, then, with a bold and joyous spirit; let her 
have her way, and let Carlo be numbered with the dead!” 

But suddenly checking himself, he cried: “Ah! wretch 
that I am! that such thoughts should find a place in my 
soul. Shame light upon me if I blush not to indulge them! 
Do I not well know that there are only two courses for 
kind and magnanimous spirits to pursue—the one, to re- 
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venge every injury, however slight or great, by one’s own 
hand; the other, to show more magnanimity, by wholly 
despising and forgiving the author of it? The former of 
these I have already neglected to do, and the latter I am 
about to omit, though it is yet in my power. Have I not, 
moreover, seen, ungrateful as I am, how the sweet Angelica 
has forgiven all the calamities heaped upon her by our 
house, has always expressed the gentlest and noblest senti- 
ments, and always shown me the forgiving kindness and 
manners of a suffering angel? No! shame to my noble 
birth were I capable of beholding such an one deserted and 
deprived of her dearest relative, a fond and only brother, 
when a few paltry florins would restore him again to her 
happy bosom. To know this, and to neglect it, would be 
to exhibit the meanness of the most avaricious of wretches, 
rather than the bearing of a gentleman. And what if her 
family once injured mine? Would it not still be better 
and nobler far to display the conduct of a reasonable being, 
not of an unrelenting and savage foe? Her brother never 
insulted me; it is enough that his ancestors paid the price 
of the wrong they wrought. If I may indeed boast myself 
of honorable birth and favored by Fortune, I ought not to 
prove myself unworthy of both by forgetting those who are 
in want of the latter.” 

Upon uttering these last words, Anselmo had already 
adopted the virtuous resolution of assisting the unhappy 
Carlo, and snatching up the sum of a thousand gold ducats, 
he hastened with them to the chamberlain appointed to 
receive the fines of condemned prisoners. 

“ Behold,” he said, “a thousand gold ducats to pay the 
fine owing by Carlo Montanini; be quick, and give me a 
receipt, that he may be restored ere yet too late to his 
liberty!” 

And he even refused to take the difference between the 
ducats and the thousand florins, in order to be more speed- 
ily furnished with a ticket from the chamberlain to pro- 
cure Carlo’s release. This being done, he mounted his 
horse and proceeded back to his own villa, while a domestic 
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on whom he could rely hastened to deliver to the governor 
of the prison the receipt of the money paid, who, as soon 
as he received it, ordered Carlo.to be brought into his 
presence. The latter, supposing it was the confessor who 
had arrived to prepare him for his final hour, inquired of 
the governor the reason of his summons. 

“TI summon you, Carlo,” said the other, “to witness the 
order for your release, which I hold here in my hand; 
the prison doors are no longer closed upon you; to go or 
stay remains wholly at your own pleasure.” 

Overwhelmed with wonder and delight at these words, 
Carlo stood fixed to the spot like a statue. “ By whose 
means,” he at length faintly uttered, “am I become free?” 

Pleading total ignorance of this, the governor could 
merely state that a servant had waited upon him with the 
receipt, but whose he could not tell. In equal ignorance, 
Carlo, leaving the prison, returned home, where not arriv- 
ing until towards midnight, he found the entrance closed; 
but hearing his sister’s voice loud in lamentation, he ex- 
claimed in a tone of affectionate surprise: 

“Let me come in, my dear Angelica; it is your brother 
‘Carlo who calls.” 

Seized with the utmost surprise and joy, she flew to the 
door, and felt herself clasped in her brother’s arms—a 
brother she had just been mourning for as dead. Several 
of her young friends, who had hastened to her in these un- 
happy moments, now participated in her joy, pointing out 
Carlo to their relations as he who had been lost, but was 
now found, the prisoner liberated from his doom. At these 
tidings the house of Carlo was soon filled with friends and 
relatives, such as they had shown themselves, who part ex- 
cusing and part congratulating one another, were neverthe- 
less compelled to confess that to none of their efforts was 
Carlo indebted for relief. He could with difficulty refrain 
from an expression of contempt and surprise on hearing 
what he could so ill have believed, and thought it ages un- 
til he should be able to discover the author of his renewed 
existence. 
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Early the next morning, then, he proceeded to the cham- 
berlain before mentioned, inquiring with as much indiffer- 
ence as he could assume if he happened to know the per- 
son who had advanced the thousand florins. 

“Messer Carlo,” replied the other, “I believe I can 
satisfy you: Anselmo di Messer Salimbene it was who 
called and paid a thousand florins here for you yesterday, 
insisting on your immediate release. Moreover, he would 
not even stop to receive the difference, observing that it 
was your wish to pay in full a thousand gold ducats; but 
if you now wish to receive the surplus, it is here at your 
service.” 

“Tf this be so,’ replied Carlo, “the affair is all right; 
I am come for no kind of restitution’; and he took his 
leave. 

“Ts not this a little strange?” he observed, as he walked 
homewards: ‘“‘ what can be the object of it? I must think 
of this.” 

Then recalling Anselmo’s manner towards his sister when 
they had happened to meet, it struck him that there was 
something peculiar in it, though he had never thought of 
it before; and again recurring to their long and fatal en- 
mity, he could discover nothing by which he himself could 
have given occasion for so very unexpected and generous 
a return. Gifted as he was with equal penetration and 
discretion, he then concluded that nothing less than a de- 
voted passion for his sister could account for such an in- 
stance of liberality on Anselmo’s part; and the more so, 
as he knew that in noble and well-governed minds such a 
passion is kept more under control of prudence, grace, and 
courtesy, displaying its strength only in the noblest acts. 
Feeling assured, therefore, that Anselmo had restored him 
to life for the sake of Angelica, he felt, also, that both his 
own and that of Angelica ought to remain at the future 
disposal of their benefactor, who, though their ancient foe, 
had watched over them like a guardian angel when the 
world and their friends had deserted them. Under the im- 
pression of these feelings, he longed for an interview with 
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Anselmo at Siena before communicating his sentiments to 
any other person except his own sister. 

As soon, therefore, as he knew their benefactor had re- 
turned to the city, he went to his sister Angelica, and tak- 
ing her aside, thus addressed her: 

“Tam sure I need not repeat to you, dear Angelica, how 
deeply I have been afflicted whenever I recalled to mind 
the lost fortunes of our house, our own sufferings, and the 
difficulties with which we have so long had to contend. 
Still, it would be a far heavier grief for me to think that 
we had in any way degenerated in spirit from the honor 
of our family—a family that was never accused of yielding 
to any other, however rich and powerful, in point of cour- 
tesy and a generous return of such favors as it might have 
received. But Fortune having at length deprived us of 
this power, while one of the greatest of obligations has just 
been conferred upon us, we may truly consider our situa- 
tion as one of the most trying and unhappy, whatever path 
we choose to pursue. For without the sudden interposition 
of our benefactor I must instantly have perished, and your 
own safety and honor been exposed to the most imminent 
risk. This benefactor, whose courtesy and generosity res- 
cued us from destruction, is no other than Anselmo di 
Messer Salimbene, who, regardless of the ancient enmity 
and wrongs heaped upon him by our house, even to the 
murder of one of his ancestors, has paid a thousand ducats 
and restored me to life and liberty solely out of affection 
for you. 

“ But, alas! in what manner can we make an adequate 
return for such an obligation? What is left for us, if we 
do not wish to exhibit to the world one of the most glaring 
instances of ingratitude, and to crouch before our benefactor 
with the feeling of a dependent and of a slave—what is 
left for us, but to throw ourselves upon his mercy, to place 
you in his power, and, leaving you at his disposal (as I 
doubt not his honor and humanity), thus grant him an 
ample return for all the benefits conferred upon us? I am 
convinced he loves you, and you will every day become 
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more dear to him if you show yourself capable of making 
the greatest sacrifices for him, of relying fully and devot- 
edly upon his heart and honor. When we reflect, more- 
over, that he might have permitted me to perish in order 
to render you an easier victim to his arts, and that, scorn- 
ing the prospect of thus obtaining you, he restored me to 
your arms, I shall feel ashamed to appear in his presence, 
and I will fly for ever from my native place, even from 
Italy, if you consent not to my proposal. 

“T would prefer death to the continual sense of such an 
obligation, and from the enemy of our father’s house! 
What! would I remain here to be pointed at as ‘ that Carlo 
Montanini, the first of his family who ever owed his life 
or the smallest obligation to one of the Salimbeni, who has 
now not only saved his life but paid for him a thousand 
gold florins without a chance of obtaining them again?’ 
And it is indeed impossible for us to restore them; we are 
barely enabled to support ourselves, and you must be aware 
that we shall be considered by him as the most ungrateful 
of wretches if you do not permit me to reward him with 
yourself.” 

Here Carlo ceased, while, her face covered with tears 
and blushes, stood the trembling Angelica, equally terrified 
at the idea of losing him, and of sanctioning the passion 
of one whom she had hardly yet learned to love. 

“Ah, brother!” she cried, “how little did I imagine 
when I clasped you in my arms after believing you dead 
that Fortune could still thus cruelly persecute us! Wretch 
that I am, to have lived to hear all you have said: far, far 
more bitter than all the injuries borne by our ancestors. 
So young, so very young too as I am, you know I could 
never, bear to lose you, that I have never had any will but 
yours. Then pity me, and do not take advantage of the 
cruel situation in which I am placed, my dear and only 
brother, the last support and solace I have left. Yet I will 
do everything, yes, everything in the world you can ask of 
me, but make myself so very wretched, so worthless in my 
own eyes, and without knowing that I can even love the ob- 
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ject of your choice. Oh, better at once to die than live in 
such perpetual fear and torment, as I am sure I should do 
by becoming the companion of one whom I have not yet 
learned to esteem. 

“Yes, would that I had died when my poor mother died, 
closing at my birth these eyes that have shed so little light 
of pleasure upon others, but so many silent and bitter 
tears. Indeed, when I think of all we have suffered, it 
signifies little what becomes of me; and after all your 
kindness, rather than bear the loss of you, if you could really 
have the heart to desert me, I will go whithersoever, I will 
become whatsoever, best pleases you. Yet, when you shall 
have made me the property of another, my life will after- 
wards be at my own disposal, and I would most willingly 
sacrifice it to discharge the obligations you owe, while I 
observe what is due to my own honor.” 

Here relapsing into a flood of tears mingled with stifled 
sighs and sobs, the unhappy girl ceased; when her brother, 
little less affected than herself, strove to give her comfort 
in the following words: 

“My best and sweetest Angelica, wherefore do you afflict 
yourself thus? Had I been one of the harshest and most 
unkind of brothers, instead of preferring, as I did, rather 
to lay down my life than expose your safety and honor by 
leaving you dependent upon a pitiless world, you could 
hardly complain more bitterly than you do. And what have 
we to dread when we recall to mind the delicacy and noble- 
ness of feeling that has hitherto marked the whole conduct 
of Anselmo towards us both, when he did not even let us 
know the singular kindness and obligation he so lately 
conferred upon us? It is an appeal to our gratitude that 
we cannot and ought not to disregard; and in what other 
manner can we notice or return it but by an equal appeal 
to his honor, by placing unlimited confidence in him who 
scorned to take advantage of our situation, though under 
the strongest temptation, but, by restoring an only brother 
to his sister, deprived himself of the power and oppor- 
tunity of indulging his passion for her? 
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“From such a passion I trust there is little to dread; 
and, by the spirit of our ancestors, I will never consent to 
be outshone in an act of courtesy and liberality, and by a 
Salimbeni, though both our lives and honor were to be the 
forfeit! Then dry up your tears, my noble-hearted sister, 
and believe that an enemy capable of so disinterested an 
act of kindness towards us will never give us cause to re- 
pent, or abuse, by making you unhappy, the trust we are 
about to place in him. At all events, my best Angelica, if 
you love me, consent to accompany me this evening to his 
house, and let us convince him that, though we cannot 
submit to such excessive obligations, we can act as kindly 
and generously as himself.” 

About nightfall, therefore, he proceeded with his sister 
towards Anselmo’s villa, and inquiring of the porter, on 
his arrival at the gate, whether his master was at home, 
they were immediately admitted. But what was Anselmo’s 
astonishment upon entering the room to behold Carlo and 
his beautiful sister! He was unable to utter a word, until 
her brother, taking him aside, begged to speak to him in 
another apartment. Signifying his assent to this, Anselmo 
conducted him through a noble suite of rooms, and dismiss- 
ing his servant, requested, with some degree of embarrass- 
ment, to know his pleasure. 

“Noble sir,” replied Carlo, “I believe I am debtor for 
this poor life of mine to your mercy and compassion, no 
less than my dear sister, who owes everything she possesses 
to the same generous hand. Were our family what it once 
was, we should have rejoiced to return the obligations you 
have conferred upon us as we ought; but as we are pos- 
sessed of little beyond our daily subsistence, we are so un- 
fortunate as to have nothing to offer you in return beyond 
our poor selves. By restoring the forfeited life which we 
were unable to purchase, you have truly rendered us your 
property, and it is in your power to dispose of us as you 
please. Whatever our misfortunes may have been, we 
would not willingly add ingratitude to the account: there 
yet burns within us some spark of our ancestral spirit, 
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ambitious of discharging the debt we owe with our best 
services and with our lives. Do not scruple, therefore, as 
we are your slaves, to make use of us for your profit or 
your pleasure as you deem fit.” 

Upon concluding these words, without awaiting a reply, 
Carlo left the room and hastened home. What were An- 
selmo’s emotions of surprise and joy to behold him depart 
alone! Doubting whether he could believe his senses, he 
was almost overwhelmed with the conflict of his feelings 
when he beheld her seated in the saloon where he had left 
her—her whom he had so long and passionately loved. 
Surely she must have consented, he thought, to accompany 
her brother, and was no longer insensible to his passion. 
Yet deep grief and wretchedness seemed depicted in her 
beautiful countenance, and made a holy appeal to the heart. 
He gazed upon her with the most intense interest and emo- 
tion, unable to utter a word, continuing long absorbed in 
these feelings, as if awed into silence by the charm of her 
sudden appearance and by the exquisite grace and loveli- 
ness of her person. 

In this manner they sat, Anselmo still gazing upon her 
with a variety of contending feelings, for some length of 
time, without either uttering a syllable, while Angelica be- 
trayed her confusion and distress by attempting to stifle 
the sobs that escaped from her, hiding her face in her 
hands. Unwilling to behold this, Anselmo, having adopted 
his resolution, left the room; and in a few minutes An- 
gelica found herself surrounded by some of his female 
relatives; while he sent off his servants in various direc- 
tions to summon several of his most particular friends, ac- 
quainting them, at the same‘time, that he had a matter of 
the utmost importance to consult them upon. 

In the course of an hour, a pretty numerous party being 
assembled, Anselmo requested them to give him the honor 
of their company to a friend’s house, and sending the same 
request to Angelica and the ladies, he led them towards 
the mansion of Carlo Montanini. How much was An- 
gelica surprised, on their arrival, to hear Anselmo inquire 
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for her brother, who shortly afterwards made his appear- 
ance at the gate, saying: 

“ Signor, what are your commands ?”’ 

“Carlo,” replied the other, “you called upon me, not 
very long ago, begging to speak with me in private, and 
I now return your call, desirous of conversing with you 
before all this honorable company.” 

“ Signor,’ said Carlo, “I am prepared to obey you in 
everything”; and then inviting the whole party in, he led 
the way to his pricipal hall, where, all being seated, An- 
selmo addressed them in the following noble manner: 

“My very kind and dear friends, sweet ladies, and noble 
citizens, I doubt not you are all intent upon the meaning of 
this visit; and not a little curious to hear my motives for 
so unusual a proceeding, almost unprecedented on the part 
of ourselves or our ancestors. But the importance of the 
occasion required it; and I wished to convince as many of 
my friends as possible that it is not always in the power of 
Fortune to tarnish the splendor of sterling merit and true 
nobility of mind; that, superior to riches, power, and pomp, 
these are qualities that may still shine conspicuously forth; 
while, without them, what, alas! are nobility, glory, and 
pride of birth? 

“The truth of this has, I am happy to say, even now 
been beautifully displayed in the conduct of Carlo and 
Angelica Montanini, whose surpassing grace and courtesy 
of manners, whose liberality and gratitude, under the most 
trying circumstances, have triumphed over their adverse lot, 
and fully shown the nobility of their minds to be equal to 
that of their descent. Pity it is that mine ancestors should 
so long have borne enmity against spirits of such a stamp; 
should have despoiled them of their native honors and pos- 
sessions, and exposed them to the injuries of Fortune and 
to the machinations of designing men. Had a Carlo and 
Angelica sooner appeared, much family discord and un- 
happiness might have been prevented. As it is, you must 
now learn how long and ardently I have cherished an affec- 
tion for the sister of Carlo, the beautiful Angelica, whom 
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you have so kindly accompanied hither. Her worth, her 
gentleness and accomplishments, all her virtues and noble 
qualities, are too well appreciated and beloved to create the 
least surprise when I declare myself one of her earliest and 
most devoted admirers. 

“Yet it was only the sagacious mind of Carlo that pene- 
trated my secret, long concealed even from the object of 
my regard, and it is hardly worth while to repeat the 
recent circumstances that brought it to light. Enough to 
say that Carlo imagined he owed everything he possessed, 
even his life, to my influence, and that, acting under this 
impression, as he had already concluded upon sacrificing 
himself for his dear sister’s sake, so in the height of his 
gratitude and noble-minded courtesy, he believed they ought 
both to sacrifice themselves for mine. Noble instance of 
generosity! Because I had restored so noble a spirit, an 
only brother (a common duty) to his sister’s bosom, he, 
knowing I must be passionately attached to her, surren- — 
dered both her and his own services into my hands, willing 
rather to become my victims than to live free under the 
sense of unrequited favors, though unknown to any but 
themselves. 

“Thus it was not the world they feared; they risked to- 
gether their peace of mind and their reputation; but they 
feared only the silent reproaches of their benefactor. For 
they knew I was ambitious of making Angelica mine, be- 
yond the dearest object I ever pursued; but the moment 
she was placed in my power, I restored her, without even 
addressing to her a single word, to the arms of her brother, 
as you have seen; and I am now here to entreat of him 
and of all of you to use your best influence with that lady 
that she will some time, should I be esteemed worthy, per- 
mit me to call her by the honored name of wife.” 

Carlo here expressing an entire obedience to his wishes, 
and the whole party uniting with him in pressing his sister 
to accept Anselmo’s hand, the ladies drew her forward, 
while her lover, taking out three rich diamond rings, ap- 
proached, and placed one of them upon her finger, espoused 
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her in the presence of them all. Then turning to the spec- 
tators, he continued: 

“Methinks it will ill beseem the splendor of my An- 
gelica’s beauty, of her virtues and her rank, to receive her 
dowerless into the family of the Salimbeni, the ancient foe 
of her house, but now, I trust, for ever united with it in 
bonds of lasting amity and love. Be witness, therefore, for 
me, my gentle and courteous friends, that I here endow her 
with one-fourth of the whole of my possessions, apportion- 
ing, likewise, the same share to my dear and only brother, 
Carlo, for his sole benefit and use.” 

As he concluded these words, loud murmurs of applause 
and heartfelt approbation ran through the assembly, each 
vying with the rest in congratulations to the happy parties, 
whose disinterested virtues and generosity merited so rich 
a return. The marriage-contract having been drawn out 
and signed, Anselmo, accompanied by the same honorable 
train of friends, reconducted his lovely bride into the man- 
sion of his ancestors, where, after partaking of a rich re- 
past, he dismissed them with many thanks, though not with- 
out giving them a fresh invitation to meet again on the 
following Sunday at his ancestral villa._ 


to 
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TERNO SECCO 
By MATILDE SERAO 


Ae seven o’clock in the morning a key was turned dis- 

creetly in the outer lock of the little apartment; Tom- 
masina, the servant, took up again the pail of water and 
the basket of coals that she had set down in order to rest 
and to open the door, pushed the door with her knee to 
open it completely, and entered somewhat sideways. She 
was a tall, wiry creature, excessively thin, with a face 
long and brown and still quite young; but her slender 
figure, upon which her dark percale skirt and white mus- 
lin waist fitted like an umbrella cover drawn upon a bare 
stick,—the figure of a finely built, not overstrong woman, 
—was deformed by her present physical condition, further 
emphasized by her apron of blue cotton. No sooner had 
she reached the dark little kitchen than Tommasina once 
more set down her burden, and seated herself to recover 
her breath. 

Every morning at six she set out from the Vicolo Violari 
al Pendino, and went to her work in the Piazza Santa 
Maria dell’Ajuto, taking three-quarters of an hour for the 
trip, because the distance is great, and because she could 
not hurry, burdened as she was with a trouble that made 
her steps drag. In order to save herself a little fatigue, 
she bought the coals and obtained a pail of water in the 
courtyard before ascending the stairs; and then slowly, 
slowly mounted to the fourth floor, staggering, panting, 
closing her eyes with the effort. She thought about her 
husband who was a police officer and at that hour, perhaps, 
had returned home and flung himself down to sleep, 
stretched at full length upon the empty bed, to rest after 
his weary, all-night patrol. This Saturday morning, like 
all others, Tommasina raked over the ashes in the little 
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stove, in order to find a few live coals that she had left 
there on purpose the night before, and murmured: 

“In the name of God—” ! 

It was her morning invocation, the one which all the 
working women utter before beginning their daily work. 
Next she blew upon the coals, to make them catch, throw- 
ing herself back, now and then, because the fumes of the 
coal-gas sickened her. When she had set the coffee-pot 
over them, with the addition of some of the second boiling 
from the day before, she felt within the basket of coals 
and drew forth a single egg wrapped in paper. Striving 
to make as little noise as possible, she began to beat the 
egg in a tumbler, just the yolk alone, with powdered sugar, 
hushing the noise so as not to waken the sleepers in the 
adjacent apartment. But from one of the two rooms that 
composed it was heard a burst of coughing, followed by 
another, not very hard, not very sharp, but insistent; then 
a pause, in which a profound sigh was heard; then for 
another three or four minutes the coughing recommenced, 
then, all at once, subsided. Continuing to beat her egg in 
the tumbler, Tommasina traversed the little chamber that 
served both as parlor and dining-room, and entered the 
room where the sleepers were, closing the door behind her. 

“Good morning, my ladies,” said the servant, facing to- 
wards the big bed. 

“Good morning, Tommasina,”’ a voice answered her that 
would have been sonorous had it not been clouded by a 
slight hoarseness. ‘‘ What time is it?” 

“Tt is half-past seven.” 

“Tt is late, it is late,’ murmured the woman’s husky 
voice. 

And the speaker lifted herself from her pillows, as if 
about to rise; and two long strands of blond hair, in which 
white threads were already mingled, spread in a shower 
over her night-dress. She was a woman of forty, with a 
clear-cut profile, a pair of tender, almond-shaped (gray 
eyes, and hands so fine and white that they might have 
been those of a young girl. 
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“Caterina, Caterina,” said the lady, turning towards 
the young girl who slept beside her. 

But the latter did not so much as move; with her head 
thrown back on the pillow and two long chestnut tresses 
strewn over the whiteness of the pillow-case, with her red 
lips closed, she slept so peacefully, so profoundly, that the 
mother called her once again, but very softly, as if she 
lacked the heart to wake her. 

“Poor little girl!’ she said, under her breath, as 
if speaking to herself. And she folded her delicate white 
hands above the coverlet. Tommasina, leaning upon the 
foot of the bed familiarly, stood looking at Caterina, the 
fourteen-year-old daughter, with heavy black eyebrows 
and tip-tilted nose. 

“Why do you say, ‘poor little girl?’ She is as well as 
can be, God bless her!” 

“TI wish she could sleep until later, and were not obliged 
to go to school,” said the mother, as, with quiet dignity, 
she began to dress herself. 

“She goes to school and learns her manners,’ said Tom- 
masina, sententiously. “If I knew how to read, I should 
not be out at service.” 

The lady, standing before the mirror, shook her head 
mournfully; small and slight, with a certain elegance of 
form, she did not even glance in that greenish glass, which 
turned all faces ghastly pale; and she drew the comb lan- 
guidly through her long blond hair, a marvelous head of 
hair, in which there mingled, as yet, only a very slight 
trace of gray. And once more she coughed. 

“That phosphorus last night was bad for me, Tom- 
masina,’ she said in a low tone, after the deep breath 
which she always drew following a cough. 

“And it has done no good at all,” replied the young 
servant, ceasing to beat the egg which had already become 
whitish cream. 

Their apartment was situated in an old house, in one 
of the oldest quarters of Naples; and notwithstanding that 
it appeared sufficiently clean, it was invaded every evening 
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by cockroaches which swarmed out of holes and crevices, 
issued from the water-pipe in hordes, and overran the 
kitchen and the so-called dining-room to such a degree that 
the mortified mother and daughter dared not receive any- 
one in the evening, but from sheer disgust would go out 
into the street, notwithstanding that they had no wish to 
do so, and that the mother was already overtired from 
the long day’s strain upon her voice. Now Tommasina 
had suggested putting phosphorus like a paste on the 
fresh leaves of romaine salad to kill the ugly little insects; 
but the small apartment was filled with an evil odor and 
a phosphorescent light, without obtaining any other 
results. 

‘““And yet I do all I can to keep things clean,’ grum- 
bled Tommasina, crowding through the narrow space be- 
hind the large double bed to wake up the big, half-grown 
girl, who was still sleeping. 

The mother, having finished her toilet, cast a glance 
around her. It was such a poorly furnished little home 
that it needed no great effort to keep it tidy; the small 
bedroom was quite filled by the great iron bed, a typical 
Neapolitan bed, left half in the rough. There was a big 
bureau with a wooden top, a very small and very shabby 
dressing-table of imitation walnut, a wardrobe, and a 
couple of chairs. The furniture in the little parlor con- 
gisted of what is known as a Genoese divan, all iron and 
hair, which could be converted into a bed, shabbily cov- 
ered with a cretonne spread, well-nigh colorless from re- 
peated washings; four hard, rigid chairs of exceedingly 
ancient form; two bookshelves, and a round table with a 
marble top, solid, glistening, the luxury of the house. On 
this table they had their meals, wrote their letters, did all 
their work; it was clean, white, and cold, the chief pride 
of the lady and her daughter. And that was all. Not 
a shadow of an easy-chair, or a carpet, or a curtain; the 
bare brick floor, the bare windows, a bareness that caused 
a chill. 

But Caterina resisted Tommasina, who was trying to 
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‘make her rise. She turned on the other side, smiling, 
grumbling, complaining that she was sleepy, that she had 
slept too little, and exclaiming every now and then, as if 
this were her last refuge: “Oh, mamma! Oh, mamma!” 

“Get up, little one, get up!” answered the mother, 
caressingly, as if she were speaking to a child of four. 

Caterina insisted that it was a holiday, it was Sunday. 

“No, signora, it is Saturday,” contradicted the servant. 
And the poor peasant girl from Cilento, gaunt and brown 
as an olive, and devoted to the two women as a faithful 
dog, half laughing, half dragging, almost forced Caterina 
to dress herself, promising her that tomorrow, which would 
be Sunday, she should not rise till ten, that she too should 
have an egg beaten in her coffee, because it was Sunday. 
The mother, who had to use her voice all day, giving les- 
sons in English and French, permitted herself this luxury, 
which cost three soldi and was-good for the throat; but 
to make up for it she took no luncheon, and went until 
five o’clock with nothing else than one egg. She sat there 
now, deep in thought, watching Tommasina, who was fast- 
ening the girl’s petticoats. Caterina had a figure more 
robust than dainty; she was growing exuberantly and 
splitting out everything, frocks, shoes, stockings. For in- 
stance, her dress of gray serge was already worn out at 
the elbows, had grown too short for her, and showed too 
much of her legs. Caterina looked down at her shoes, 
and at her elbows, with a desolate expression; while her 
mother, who was still wearing her winter dress of maroon 
cloth, much too heavy for May, still gave the impression 
of a well-dressed woman. 

“Vou wear out everything, little girl,’ said the mother, 
gently. 

“They wear out by themselves, mamma. How can I 
help it? And didn’t you promise me a new dress for the 
examinations?” 

“To be sure, to be sure!” murmured the mother with a 
vague smile. 

“ And then we can give this one to Tommasina for her 
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child,” exclaimed the girl. The servant turned her head 
away, and grew very pale. Whenever they spoke of that child, 
whose birth was imminent, and for whom she had nothing 
yet ready, not so much as a napkin, she lost control of her- 
self and fell to trembling, already a mother, by instinct, 
quivering with love and tenderness for her own. Then 
she met the eyes of her mistress, and the two understood 
each other, tacitly, so great was the emotion of the younger, 
so great the affectionate compassion of the elder. But 
Caterina meanwhile was intent on doing her hair, and 
rushing about the rooms in search of her books and 
papers, humming gayly as she went. Young as she was, 
she wore glasses on her narrow, tip-tilted little nose; and 
she carried her head high, with a knowing air. She had 
consumed her black coffee, with a penny roll, with evident 
relish; while the mother, still slowly taking her own coffee 
and egg, every now and then offered her a sip of it, as if 
remorseful for this luxury which she permitted herself but 
which the daughter did not share. Tommasina had re- 
turned to the kitchen, and drank some dregs of coffee in 
a glass tumbler, because the two cups were all there were 
in the house. 

After the mother had put on her hat, she came to the 
kitchen door and talked for some time with the servant 
in a very low tone. She asked her to be rather saving 
in the expenses that day, because she could give her only 
three lire for everything; then she put the money in the 
servant’s hand, and looked the poor girl in the face, very 
kindly, as if wishing to invoke her goodwill; and the 
other looked at those three silver lire, in the palm of her 
hand, silently, making mental calculations. 

“Can you make them go?” 

“We'll try to,” said the other, still calculating. 

The mistress turned away, looking relieved. 

From the other room, Caterina, putting on her hat, called 
out: 

“Tommasina, buy me some apricots!” 

“ Si, signorina!” 
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“Tommasina, buy me a new needle for my crochet, and 
a hank of cotton!” 

“Si, signorina!” 

“Tommasina, buy me two yards of black elastic for my 
hat. This is no good any longer.” 

“All right!” 

“Come, come, little one!” murmured the mother, stand- 
ing in the open doorway. 

“Will you manage to get all those things for me, today, 
Tommasina ?”’ 

“No doubt of it, and the Madonna go with you!” 

Mother and daughter went out together, the young girl 
with her load of books, note-books and pencil-box under 
one arm, while she tucked the other arm within that of 
her mother. 

“Oh, mamma, you are almost lifting me!” she said, 
as they descended the stairs. 

“No, it is you who steady me, little one!” replied the 
mother. 

Tommasina, left alone, set to work to put the house in 
order before going out to do the shopping. According 
to Neapolitan custom, she unmade the bed, removing pil- 
lows and sheets, and heaped up the mattresses at the head 
of the bed,—and so they would remain, airing, until after- 
noon. All this she did laboriously, because of her con- 
dition. While shaking out the sheets, she saw a small 
piece of paper drop to the ground. She thought it was the 
envelope of codeine tablets that at times, when the signora 
was tormented in the night with her cough, she put in her 
mouth to calm herself and go to sleep. But there was writ- 
ing on the little paper, and Tommasina picked it up to put 
it away in a safe place. She cast a glance at it, notwith- 
standing that she did not know how to read. No, she did 
not know how to read, this poor peasant girl from Cilento, 
because she had been too busy, tilling the soil, to spare the 
time to attend the nearest school, over at Giffoni. But she 
knew her numbers perfectly,—and on the little paper were 
written three numbers, in a clear, round chirography. 
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“ Three,—forty-two,—eighty-four; it is a terno!” 
thought Tommasina, after having read them. 

And mechanically she thrust the paper into the pocket 
of her cotton apron. She determined that she would play 
this terno when she went out to do the shopping, because 
it was Saturday, and because, perhaps, this was a grace 
that God was sending her. But how did this paper come 
to be in the signora’s bed? It was really a terno; it was 
not the envelope of a letter, nor a receipt, nor a visiting 
card; it was a paper with three numbers on it, and noth- 
ing more,—three lottery numbers. And Tommasina sat 
there, day-dreaming, day-dreaming, striving to reconstruct 
the history of those numbers. 

Perhaps someone, a priest or a friar, or some other 
good, devout soul, had given those three numbers yester- 
day, which was Friday, to the signora; or perhaps the 
signora herself, who was really a saintly soul, had thought 
of them, just that way, by accident. And as is the habit 
in Naples with those who are going to play a terno which 
is uncertain, but in which they believe very, very firmly, 
the signora had put it to the proof. That is to say, be- 
fore going to bed, Friday evening, she had written the 
three numbers upon a scrap of paper, then had placed it 
smoothly under her pillow, and by thinking of them, think- 
ing intensely of them, throughout the night from Friday 
till Saturday—if those numbers were dreamed of during 
the night it would mean that they were good numbers and 
that they would be drawn without fail; but if they were 
not dreamed of, it would mean that they were bad num- 
bers and that it would not be worth while to risk even two 
soldi upon them. That is how her signora must have done; 
and being such a very good signora she could not have 
failed to dream, and to prove that those numbers were 
certain. 

“Who knows!” thought Tommasina, “who knows but 
what the signora gave me only three lire for the marketing 
in order to have something extra for the lottery—and may 
the Madonna bless it and aid me too.” 
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She took a clean dishcloth from the kitchen, in which 
to put her purchases, because the straw basket, relic of 
far-off, prosperous times when they could still buy 
chickens and lobsters at the market, had long since gone 
to pieces. As it happened, Donna Luisa Jaquinangelo, 
their neighbor, who was also padrona of the old palace, 
abetted by her servant, Concettella, was bargaining for to- 
matoes, on the spacious upper landing, with an itinerant 
vendor who had been called up from the street and had 
brought with him two large baskets full of tomatoes. Con- 
cettella and the vendor were on their knees, one on one 
side, one on the other of the basket ; and Concettella, when- 
ever she saw a tomato go into the vendor's scales that was 
too small or too ripe, would reach out and exchange it; 
then the vendor would raise his head and begin to 
protest, refusing to sell any more and putting his scales 
aside. . 
Donna Luisa Jaquinangelo, standing stiffly in her door- 
way, looked on tranquilly, putting in a word every now and 
then. She was extremely homely, with the salient fea- 
tures of a goat, but correctly coiffured by a professional 
hairdresser and clad in a toilette of Russian cloth, which 
passed for great magnificence in the old palace of Santa 
Maria dell’Aiuto; and despite her wealth and her good- 
ness, she was the secret torment of her family. Un- 
occupied, and without prospect of occupation in the future, 
without troubles, without annoyances, her energy expended 
itself on all the trivial things of existence; and husband, 
children, servants, tradesmen, found her forever at their 
heels, childishly curious, annoyingly anxious, without bad 
intentions, but simply a busybody of an exaggerated type. 
She was ingenuously impulsive, entering eagerly into all 
sorts of interests that did not concern her, wishing to know 
the private affairs of everyone and thinking herself the 
most superior of her sex; while the very persons whom she 
tried to help and loved the best pronounced her the most 
insufferable woman alive. And while she was in a posi- 
tion to send her cook to market every morning in the week, 
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one of her greatest amusements was to call the vendors 
up to her top landing and wrangle by the hour over the 
price of a measure of peaches. 

“Good morning, Tommasina,” said Donna Luisa, in an- 
swer to the servant’s salutation. “ How are you getting 
along? Are you still taking that cure of borage soup, as 
I advised you?” 

“ Signora mia,” said the other, stopping near the basket 
of tomatoes, “I eat what I can find. It needs the soldi 
to take a cure! Nice man, how do you sell them?” 

“Four soldi the kilo.” 

“Jesus. Agd where have you seen anyone with four 
soldi in their hands? Don’t you know that we are at the 
end of May? Before long you ought to be selling them 
at a soldo the kilo!” 

“When that time comes, I shall give up my trade and 
take to playing the gentleman,” retorted the tomato ven- 
dor, with an air of mockery. 

“Tf you will let me have them for two soldi the kilo, I 
will give you some numbers, you nice man!” 

At this point, the vendor raised his head, Concettella 
sprang to her feet, and Donna Luisa Jaquinangelo thrust 
forward her goat-like chin, as was her habit whenever she 
heard anything of special interest. 

“Did you get them from a monk?” she asked of Tom- 
masina. 

“Tt must have been from her confessor,’ 
cettella. 

“Pretty girls always find someone to give them num- 
bers,” added the vendor, with a laugh. 

“What is that to you?) Monk or confessor,—whoever 
wants to win at the drawing today must play three, forty- 
two, and eighty-four, sure numbers, though the govern- 
ment falls!” 

“But how are they to be played?” demanded Donna 
Luisa. 

“Any way you please, my signona, but they are not 
meant for you; they are meant for those who are without 
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a soldo, like us. Well, nice man, will you give me that 
kilo of tomatoes?” 

“Yes, I give them; but if the numbers do not come out, 
I come back tomorrow, to get my two soldi.” 

The vendor made his way downward laboriously, with 
the baskets on his head. 

“Listen, Tommasina,” said Donna Luisa Jaquinangelo, 
“Here are six soldi, to make yourself a borage soup. But 
no: it is better not to give them to you, for you might 
make a different use of them. Come today at three, and 
Concettella will have the soup ready for you, well-seasoned 
with oil. You shall let me see you eat it, otherwise I shall 
not be satisfied.” 

“May God repay you!” murmured Tommasina, de- 
scending the stairs. How much better it would have been, 
she thought to herself, to have had those six soldi. Mean- 
while, on the upper landing, Donna Luisa Jaquinangelo 
and Concettella continued chattering together regarding 
the way in which they ought to play those lottery numbers. 

Just within the main entrance, Mariangela was gossip- 
ing with Gelsomina. Mariangela was chambermaid to the 
Marchesa di Casamarte, who lived on the first floor, a great 
lady in those bourgeois surroundings, the aristocracy of 
the Palazzo Jaquinangelo. She kept her carriage within 
the courtyard of the Palazzo Ricciardi, across the way, and 
would drive by, from time to time, robed in silk, with her 
big, bulbous nose in the midst of her narrow, colorless face, 
diffusing around her a powerful odor of Jockey Club. Now 
Gelsomina was the daughter of the doorkeeper of the 
Palazzo Ricciardi; an exceedingly pretty girl, in the full 
bloom of provocative beauty. She wore a dress of thin 
cotton stuff, her shoes were run down at the heel, her red 
cotton stockings were faded, and she had the thickly pow- 
dered face of the typical Neapolitan girl of the people. 
While chatting with Mariangela, she was rapidly crochet- 
ing what are known as stars, from which she made cover- 
lets, which she sold to betrothed maidens of the neighbor- 
hood,—for at that time the popular fashion for brides was 
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a coverlet of crochet work, with an interlining of rose 
color or of blue. 

“Are you going to do the marketing?” Mariangela, the 
airy maid with the cap, asked of Tommasina. 

“JT am; where are you going?” 

“ That’s just what I was starting to tell Gelsomina. She 
wants to be married, and she doesn’t know which to choose, 
between Don Giovanni Caccioppoli, who is a signore, and 
the young man in Rugillo’s barber-shop: It is better to 
choose the barber’s young man; a signore, never!” 

“And what has that to do with it?” 

“Tt has a great deal to do with it! Why, in our house, 
we have reached the limit, the marchesa and I! Really, 
if she didn’t have me, she would throw herself down the 
well! On the one hand, there is the marchese; if he gets 
home by daybreak, it is a wonder, because more often he 
does not come home at all! He is ruining himself and 
will leave that poor soul of a marchesa without a soldo; 
on the other side, there is the contino, who comes to his 
cousin, every now and then, as cool as you please, to ask 
her: ‘ Benilde, have you five hundred lire?’ What can 
the marchesa do? what can any of us do? The contina 
knows nothing of our pinching and saving; while as for 
the marchese, if anyone ever speaks of it to him, he flings 
in their faces the wedding portion and the pin-money,— 
two hundred lire a month, if we ever set eyes on them! 
And if the signora travels, she pays her own fare. And 
what else is there to do, my dears? Nothing else, but sell 
or borrow! Do you want to have a look?’’ She drew 
Tommasina and Gelsomina further within the entrance, 
glanced around her, took from her pocket a red leather 
jewel-case, and opened it. Against the white velvet lin- 
ing, there shone a large pin of diamonds and rubies, shaped 
like a horseshoe, sparkling in the semi-darkness of the 
passageway. 

“What a beauty!” exclaimed her two companions. 

“Doesn’t it make one’s very soul weep to take this to 
the loan office? And, dear, dear! if this was all! It would 
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be nothing. But we have pawned, besides, the solitaires 
of the princess grandmother, the pearl necklace that was 
a wedding present from Aunt Clotilde, who afterwards 
took the veil at Donnalbina; and we have pawned three 
bracelets. It’s lucky that it is summer, now, and none of 
these things needs to be worn. But we shall need thou- 
sands next winter, to get them all out again.’ 

“Everyone bears his own cross,’ murmured .Tom- 
masina, turning as if to go. 

“Tf you could win a terno,’ said Gelsomina, with a side 
glance into the street, to make sure that Don Giovanni 
Cacciappoli was not approaching, or that Rigillo’s young 
man had not made his appearance in the shop door- 
way. 

“And who is going to give you the numbers?” exclaimed 

Mariangela. “I have kept on playing six and twenty-two 
for eight years. Everyone is expecting those two num- 
bers. The government will have to pay out hundreds when 
they are drawn.” 
. “T stick to sixty-four, for a single draw,” said Gelso- 
mina, hooking away gayly with her crochet-needle, “ but 
it needs too much money to win anything, with just one 
number.” 

“T have a terno, three, forty-two, eighty-four,” said 
Tommasina as she took her departure. And she turned 
the corner of the Via dei Banchi Nuovi. 

Gelsomina left Mariangela abruptly, because, at the cor- 
ner of the Via Ecce-Homo, where there is a shoeblack stand, 
Federigo, the barber’s assistant, made his appearance. An 
undersized youth, in spotless shirt, wide turnover collar, 
black, tailless coat, hair stiffly erect and curling slightly at 
the ends, with a part that began at his forehead and ended 
in his neck, Federigo was the ideal of elegance in the eyes 
of the beautiful Gelsomina, the indefatigable maker of 
crocheted coverlets. To be sure, Don Giovanni Cacciap- 
poli was a signore; that is to say, he served as assistant 
attorney to counselor Solimena, on the third floor of the 
Palazzo Ricciardi; but he was forty years old, with the 
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sallow face and sallow beard of a man just dismissed from 
a hospital. Ah, Gelsomina very much preferred Federigo, 
the barber’s young man, who carried himself with the dis- 
dainful air of a Don Juan of the people, like all the young 
fellows who followed his craft. And every time that she 
could have a chat with him, on a street corner, or near the 
door of Santa Maria dell’Aiuto, or alongside the shop, 
Gelsomina was happy. By this time, Federigo had placed 
his foot upon the shoeblack’s bench, and was having his 
calfskin shoes polished by the crippled bootblack. But 
he kept casting side glances at Gelsomina; and Gelsomina, 
lured by these glances, approached slowly, without inter- 
rupting her crocheting, and pulling the thread as she 
needed it from the spool in her pocket. 

“ Greetings!” said Federigo. 

“Good day to you!” said Gelsomina. 

“Candles, candles, who wants candles?” the cripple be- 
gan to mumble, polishing away at the shoe for all he was 
worth. 

“Oh, Uncle Domenico, you bad man!” exclaimed Gel- 
somina. 

“And what have you done with him, Donna Gelsomina, 
what have you done with your lawyer?” asked Federigo, 
ironically, lighting the stump of a big, black cigar. 

“T have no use for lawyers,” she rejoined, contempt- 
uously, “ When I have a quarrel, I can defend myself.” 

“Ah, very neat, Donna Gelsomina, you are sharp 
enough! But I was speaking of Don Giovanni Cacciap- 
poli, the one you're acquainted with.” 

“Yes, I am acquainted with him. But what’s become 
of him, I don’t know! He may be dead, very likely!” 

“Don’t talk like that; the man wants to marry you! ” 

“Of course he does! But I have other ideas, I~” 

“And may one ask, Donna Gelsomina, what those ideas 
are?” 

“And what concern are they of yours?” 

“Candles, candles!” shrilled the crippled bootblack. 

“Donna Gelsomina, as true as today is today, if I win 
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a terno, let us have an understanding together,” said the 
barber, seriously. 

“Why can’t we take a ticket together, today, the terno 
of Tommasina, the French signora’s servant.” 

“What is the terno?” asked Uncle Domenico, the boot- 
black, straightening himself, with as much alacrity as his 
misshapen legs would permit. 

“Three, forty-two, eighty-four,” said Gelsomina. 

“Tt won't be drawn, it won’t be drawn!” protested 
Uncle Domenico. 

“And why won’t it be drawn?” demanded Federigo. 

“Because, my good friends, the progression by fives 
cannot fail this week, there will be two progressions by 
five. And because the monk of Santa Maria la Nuova 
spoke of mice,—for the church and the cloister are full of 
them,—so that eleven,—that is the number that stands for 
mice,—is sure to come out; and because, according to cer- 
tain calculations of my own, sixty-nine will be a safe bet 
this time ; and perhaps, perhaps,—yes, and without any per- 
haps,—eighteen will repeat itself from last week, or else 
be raised one and come out nineteen!” 

And, full of his hobby, Uncle Domenico, the cripple, 
drew from under the bench, where he kept his blacking- 
box and brushes, some soiled pages, begrimed and tattered, 
scraps of cabalistic journals, bits of cardboard in the form 
of hearts, on which ciphers were thickly crowded, torn 
fragments buried under pyramids of numbers. With 
spectacles on nose, Uncle Domenico feverishly thumbed 
over these filthy documents, muttering: 

“No, no! that terno will not be drawn! Besides, who 
gave it to you? A monk? A cabalist? Someone aided 
by good spirits? Not a bit of it! There is no telling! 
But that terno will not be drawn!” ; 

“No matter, no matter, Uncle Domenico, it is worth 
while trying. Have you five soldi, Federigo? Let’s play 
half a lira between us!” 

“ Always at your service,” he answered, gallantly, “ Do 
you want me to put up your five soldi, also?” 
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“Excuse me, excuse me,” said the girl with some pride, 
“that is my own affair; if not, the bet is off. Will you 
trust me to place the stakes and keep the ticket?” 

“Tt couldn’t be in better hands!” said the lover, gallantly. 

And then they separated, he to return to his shop, where 
customers had begun to flow in, she to make her way 
slowly towards the lottery office, in the Piazza Santa Maria 
la Nuova. But Uncle Domenico, the cripple, remained ab- 
sorbed in his mystic figurings, shaking his head, smiling, 
readjusting his spectacles upon his nose, until suddenly he 
discovered in front of him the feet of Judge Scognamiglio, 
who had taken his seat upon the bench in order to have 
his shoes shined. The small, hunchbacked judge, in his 
black frock coat and white waistcoat, with his straw hat 
adorned with a broad black ribbon, was beating his small 
foot upon the rest, in his impatience to be quickly served. 

“My apologies to your honor,” said the cripple, in great 
confusion, “here I am, at your service.” 

And he pounded vigorously with his brush, meanwhile 
blowing the dust from the diminutive shoes of Judge 
Scognamiglio. 

“ Always the numbers, always the numbers, Domenico 
said the magistrate sternly. 

“How can I help it, your honor? It is a passion.” 

“Tt is a vice, Domenico.” 

“Tf it is a vice, why does the government maintain it? 
And whom do I hurt by playing? I have no children, I 
have no wife; what I earn is enough for me,—and even 
when it isn’t, I ask nothing from anyone. Do I ever hap- 
pen to get drunk? Do I speak ill of my neighbor? Do 
I even draw a knife on anyone? Do I steal?” 

“Tt is a vice,” insisted the magistrate. 

“Excuse me, your honor, but there you are wrong. I 
do not play other people’s money, I play my own. Am JI, 
or am I not, the master of my own?” 

“Well, if you won, what would you do with it?” 

“TI would set up food and drinks for all the neighbor- 
hood,” said the cripple. . 
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“ And the rest? You would stake it again?” 

“Ah, that is true!” said the other, with a gesture of 
obedience to fatality. 

“For how many years have you been playing, Do- 
menico?” 

“Ever since I was eight, your honor, that makes fifty 
years.” 

“And how many times have you won?” 

“Only twice,—once fifty piastres; another time, fifteen 
hire.” 

“And nothing more?” 

“Nothing more!” 

“That shows you how small a probability there is of 
winning, and how the government gets all the profits.” 

“But not since it has to deal with people like us. There 
are in Naples, your honor, learned men, mathematicians, 
wise and holy monks, enlightened souls, who are well 
versed in numbers.” 

“And do they play them?” 

“Some do, and some don’t,” continued the shoeblack, 
mysteriously. 

“And do they win?” 

““Sometimes,—there are complications. Sometimes they 
know the numbers, but the Lord blinds them and does not 
let them play; at other times they do not know how to 
interpret; at others, they lack faith. I know them by the 
sense of smell, the numbers that will not be drawn. A 
little while ago, Gelsomina the coverlet maker was here 
from over the way, and she told me that she was going 
to play a terno, three, forty-two, eighty-four. Think of 
that! May I die, if we see a single one of those numbers 
on the bulletin! I did my best to dissuade her, but it was 
no use.” 

“And what numbers do you play instead?” 

“T play this ticket.” 

And he exhibited to the magistrate a string of terni, 
ambi, quaderne, tickets up to seven numbers. The other 
shook his head, paid a soldo for polishing his shoes, and 
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took himself off, absorbed in thought, along the Via dei 
Tribunali. He was thinking after this fashion, quite nat- 
urally, of his family of five children, four of them girls, 
dark-skinned, undersized, sickly, and as homely as pos- 
sible, so that it was quite certain that they would never find 
husbands; and these girls did all the work of the house,— 
the cooking, the washing, the ironing—they made all the 
underclothing, all the dresses; and nevertheless, despite all 
these efforts at economy, they always had such a miserable 
unhappy air that he dared not ever go out walking with 
them. If he could only have put even one of them to 
school! But they were so homely, so fearfully homely! 
Not even their own father could have illusions on that 
score! 

He fumbled in his pocket and found the two lire that 
he always carried, in case of emergency, but never spent, 
because he abstained from everything,—excepting that 
he took snuff, two soldi every other day. How had it 
ever entered his head to marry, when he was only asso- 
ciate judge at Frosolone? And the girl he married, Amalia, 
without one soldo of dower, had been willing to take him, 
hunchback though he was,—just like her daughters, for 
that matter! “I think that my daughters would marry a 
cripple, a deaf mute, anyone whatever!” he told himself. 
Oh! if he were only made second presiding judge, he could 
send some one of his girls to the normal school or the tele- 
graph office, to learn something or other, something to earn 
their living at least! And he continued on, towards the 
court house, slowly and with a severe expression of coun- 
tenance; only, instead of turning down the Strada Pig- 
natelli, where every morning he met Judge Insenga and 
accompanied him the rest of the way, he turned, contrary 
to his usual habit, down the Via Mezzocannone; and con- 
trary to his usual habit, the hunchbacked judge, Scog- 
namiglio, arrived at the court house half an hour behind 
time. 

Meanwhile Federigo had reéntered the shop of Rigillo, 
the barber, and applied himself to work, because a num- 
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ber of customers had arrived and were waiting for a 
shave or a hair-cut. And between the customers, whether 
in haste or not, and the young men of Rigillo’s barber-shop, 
there ensued the usual discussion of Saturday afternoon, 
the discussion of the numbers; who was playing; who had 
never played; who had his own favorite ticket. And Fe- 
derigo, with that respectful familiarity of the Neapolitan 
serving class, kept repeating continually to everyone whose 
beard he shaved or hair he cut: 

“Tf a certain thing happens, as I hope it will, today, you 
will not see me here any more, signore mio.” 

“What thing?” the customer would demand, from be- 
tween the white flakes of lather, or amid the creaking of 
the scissors. 

“A terno, which I ought to win.” 

“What is the terno?” 

“A sure terno, three, forty-two, eighty-four.” 

“Who gave it you?” 

“ My imnamorata,; if we win, we are to be married.” 

And the customer, even the most skeptical, would remain 
thoughtful, while Federigo applied the whisk-broom to his 
overcoat. 

Gelsomina, meanwhile, before proceeding to Santa 
Maria la Nuova, where the lottery office was densely 
crowded, had stopped in the Piazzetta dell’Aiuto. She 
entered the shop of Peppino Ascione, her cousin, the one 
who made saints. The shop was small, and five or six 
life-size saints, of sculptured wood, quite filled it. Really, 
Peppino made only their heads, hands, and feet, of stucco, 
delicately painted; but he was the leading stucco worker 
for saints in the Banchi Nuovi, which of course is the 
traditional quarter where saints are made. When it was 
necessary, he could also paint their garments, passing his 
brush lightly over them, dipped in some elementary tint: 
blue for the tunic of the Immaculate Madonna, overstrewn 
with stars of gold and silver; a gray tunic and azure man- 
tle for the great Saint Joseph, a maroon tunic for the beg- 
gar saint of Assisi. But he preferred, to tell the truth, 
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like all the Neapolitan folk, to have the statues of saints 
dressed in real clothing, of wool or of silk, with a real 
tunic, stitched or embroidered, and a real cord. But where 
the art of Peppino Ascione rose to its greatest height was 
in the figures of Christ upon the Cross, crowned with 
thorns, His face streaked with tears and blood, the bloody 
sweat upon his breast, the open wound in His side. There 
was no one, no one else, who know how to make so agon- 
izing an Ecce Homo as those of Peppino Ascione! 

And he could have grown rich from them, that young 
worker in stucco! But an incurable anemia was consum- 
ing him, and for this reason he ought not to follow this 
sedentary craft amid the acrid odors of paint mixed with 
stucco in his little shop on the Piazzetta dell’Aiuto. He 
was so pallid and weak, with colorless lips and ears as 
transparent as wax, that he would sit for hours before a 
triumphant St. Michael Archangel, without even being able 
to raise his hand to polish a little of the gold on the plates 
of the cuirass of the vanquisher of Beelzebub. He would 
regard with listless eye his saints, which came to him in 
the rough from the sculptor and left him all rose-colored, 
all ecstatic, with their blue eyes upturned to heaven, with 
their delicate hands imploring the grace of Heaven; or 
lavishing it in turn upon the earth: Saint Filomena, with 
her dart as delicate as a feather; Saint Rocco, with his 
uncovered and wounded knee, followed by his faithful 
dog; Saint Biagio, clad as a bishop, in the act of pronounc- 
ing benediction; Saint Vincenzo Ferreri, with an open 
book in his hand, and the flame of the Holy Ghost upon 
his: forehead. Peppino Ascione gazed at them, ecstatically, 
mournfully, as if he begged of them the grace of effecting 
his cure. 

Beside him, on the little table, between the bench and the 
vermilion, the macaroni and tomato stood growing cold;,— 
the macaroni and tomato which his mother sent him, every 
day, from San Giovanni Maggiore, where they lived,— 
growing cold in a large pot of earthenware without Pep- 
pino’s even touching them, for he was never hungry. He 
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did not even drink from the flask of Marano wine, the 
flask of greenish glass, stoppered with a twist of paper ; 
but, seized by an invincible weakness, he exclaimed: 

“ What’s the use! What’s the use!” 

When Gelsomina entered the shop that morning, he was 
forming a chaplet of artificial roses to put upon the fair 
head of a Madonna della Saletta, all robed in white, with 
little rosy hands hidden beneath the ample sleeves of white 
woolen. 

“ Peppino, can you lend me five soldi?” 

“Do you want them to buy cotton for a coverlet?”’ 

“No, I want them to play some numbers.” 

“Are they good numbers?” languidly inquired Peppino 
Ascione, “will they be drawn?’’ 

“Let us hope so. If I win, Federigo and I are to be 
married, the young man in Rigillo’s barber-shop. Do you 
want to play, too?” 

“T say, put up a lira on my account too; but I will play 
a straight terno, because it isn’t worth my while to win.an 
ambo of fifteen lire.” 

“If you win, what will you do? Eh, Peppi?”’ 

“Tf I win? I know what I shall do, if I win. I shall 
close my shop, and I shall go off to a little village that is 
called Pugliano, above the mountain of Somma, beyond 
Resina; fire within the earth and sun overhead; where 
there is good beef soup and fresh milk and wine; where 
I can take a walk every morning through the country 
lanes and see myself grow fat and hearty within six 
months.” 

“ And will you make no more saints?” 

“Saints? I want to make, if I receive this grace, a 
Madonna Adolerata, such as has never yet been seen; and 
I want to present it to the church at Pugliano, She must 
have a dress of heavy black silk, all embroidered over with 
fine gold, and a mantle of the same, that must be a marvel; 
in her hands, a white handkerchief of real batiste, with a 
broad lace border. The crown that she wears on her head 
must be of silver, gilded; the seven swords that she wears 
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embroidered over her heart must also be of gilded silver. 
And people will come from all the little towns round about, 
and even from Naples, to the little church of Pugliano, 
to pray to the beautiful Madonna Adolerata.” 

“And why the Madonna Adolerata, Peppino, and not 
another? ”’ 

“Because that one is the best of all the Madonnas,” an- 
swered Peppino with profound conviction. 


II 


When five o'clock rang from the parish church of Santa 
Maria dell’Aiuto, there followed a burst of bells for ves- 
pers that were held there, every Wednesday and Saturday, 
in honor of the Virgin. But the dwellers on the Piazzetta, 
the Banchi Nuovi, Santa Barbara, avenues and side streets, 
big squares and little squares, did not say their prayers, 
nor even meant to do so. They knew quite well that the 
bells were rung three times for vespers, at intervals of an 
hour, to call the faithful to church; and Saturday vespers 
were always more thinly attended, for some mysterious 
reason that gave the parish priest much cause for thought. 
Instead of the accustomed movement, a great peace reigned 
in the piazza, from which the sun was beginning to with- 
draw; every now and then, it was slowly crossed by an 
empty carriage with the coachman already nodding in the 
summer-like warmth of the afternoon. 

After the bells for vespers had ceased, a strolling ven- 
dor traversed the piazza, stopped in the middle, exposed 
his merchandise, and cried its praise. He was selling 
roses, roses of May. And it was not a cry, it was a song, 
a most enticing song, melancholy and sensuous, as if laden 
with beauty, as if laden with perfume. He was saying 
only that “The roses are beautiful, beautiful are the 
roses,” nothing more, but with such intensity of expres- 
sion that it seemed like the passionate yearning of mourn- 
ful and unsatisfied desire. 

But no one appeared at the windows, whose Venetian 
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blinds were still barred against the sun, or with their slats 
at least still lowered; no one appeared at the doors of the 
shops, closed against the heat of May, that was already the 
heat of summer. At the gateway of the Jaquinangelo, Rosa, 
the doorkeeper, was missing, and in the chair where she 
was wont to sit there dozed a little gray cat. Even the 
porter’s lodge of the Ricciardi was deserted; the very chair 
was missing in which Gelsomina, the beautiful creature 
with the large gray eyes and blond tresses, usually kept 
guard, working gayly at her crocheted stars of white cot- 
ton for the coverlets of young brides. Just once, Federigo, 
the barber Rigillo’s assistant, appeared upon the sill of 
the shop, and stood for some time sprinkling water from 
a basin before the shop, in order to moisten the parched 
pavement. At half-past four, Uncle Domenico, the crip- 
ple, had put away his brushes and blacking beneath the 
blacking stand, raised it laboriously, slipping the strap over 
his shoulder, and, as well as his bent and crippled legs 
permitted, made his way slowly upward along the Banchi 
Nuovi and San Giovanni Maggiore. 

Thus, the piazza was left completely deserted, on that 
afternoon of May. Three different times, in that silence, 
in that solitude, the vendor of roses sang his melancholy 
song, raising his head towards the windows, keeping the 
roses in two clumps at his feet, saying, “ How beautiful 
are the roses”; but, no one having responded to his invita- 
tion, he had quietly taken up his burden and departed 
along the Vicolo di Donnalbino, dragging himself somewhat 
wearily. 

In the Palazzo Jaquinangelo, at five o'clock, there was 
profound silence. The activity of Mariangela, the Mar- 
chesa di Casamarte’s maid, had all the morning been re- 
markable; she would shut the door, very, very softly, as 
if she wished no one to hear her, and would escape down 
the stairs, like an arrow, doubling and dodging, now this 
way, now that, with her hat set askew on her head, and 
wearing an expression of mystery and importance. Then, 
towards two o'clock, from the half-closed door upon the 
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stairs, had come a great noise of male and female voices, 
quarreling; and then, unexpectedly, the door had been 
slammed violently by an angry hand, perhaps to prevent 
the voices from being any longer heard; and, as a matter 
of fact, there had followed a sepulchral silence that was 
not broken again, on the first floor of the Palazzo 
Jaquinangelo, 

On the second floor, where dwelt the judge, Scogna- 
miglio, sub-letting half his apartment to a commission 
agent, who never did any business, there was heard no 
sound at all, any more than there was ever heard in that 
quarter. The Scognamiglio girls were so ashamed of the 
useless life of labor that they led, of the profound and 
decent misery that they endured without murmuring, that 
they lived like moles, diffident, mistrustful, asking three 
times who was there before unlatching the door, keep- 
ing it nearly closed even after they decided to open it, 
as though they were standing guard over.a treasure. No 
one ever entered their home; and they themselves never 
went out, doing all their purchasing on the hall landing, 
at six o’clock in the morning, when everyone else was still 
asleep. And although it was now five, and the hour was 
drawing near at which the little hunchbacked judge, 
Scognamiglio, would return from the court, not the least 
little odor of dinner made its way out of the hermetically 
sealed apartment. 

On the third floor, where dwelt Donna Luisa Jaquin- 
angelo and the one who was known as the French signora, 
there was some movement about three o'clock, because 
Donna Luisa, with an abundance of good intentions and 
affectionate reasons, had not ceased one moment to nag at 
her husband, at her children, at Pietro, the man-servant, 
and Concettella, the cook; but at last, after dinner, she had 
lain down on her bed for a nap, not failing to give instruc- 
tions to waken her at four, because she had a great deal 
to do. She really had nothing at all to do; and at four 
o'clock, after having said, “ Very well,” she would igo to 
sleep again, the same as she did every day; only, for the 
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sake of giving trouble to her household, she obliged them 
to call her at four o’clock to no purpose at all. 

On the French signora’s side of the house great tran- 
quillity reigned, because there was no one at home but 
Tommasina, the servant; and she herself had been out 
and back, two or three times, dragging herself wearily, 
each time more tired than before, grumbling at her stu- 
pidity, losing her memory like this, and having to go all 
the way down again for a soldo of parsley! And while 
the tomato sauce was boiling on one side the stove, on the 
other was a kettle containing broken bits of macaroni and 
pasta of every quality, size, and shape, called monezzaglia, 
being the leavings from the big boxes of pasta, from the 
wholesale dealers,—and together with this pasta there were 
boiling big kidney beans, flavored with bacon, pepper, and 
parsley; and an open half melon lay upon the little kitchen 
table. 

That soup and that melon formed the dinner of Tom- 
masina and her husband, Francesco, who was one of the 
city guards of public safety. In fact, it was about one 
o'clock when a knock had come at the door, and she had 
gone to open it. There stood Francesco, immaculate in 
his uniform, with his cap pulled rather low over his eyes. 

“Come in,” she said, seeing him hesitate. 

He had that air of grave importance, full of precaution, 
that is characteristic of the guards; and he stepped care- 
fully, without making a noise. He was a robust young 
fellow, very red in the face, with a thin, hooked nose that 
marred the effect of his other features. He was a peasant 
from Terra di Lavoro, who had been unwilling to go back 
to the spade after having done military service; he was 
fascinated by a uniform of any kind whatever; he had 
acquired the habit of wearing his cap askew, the habit 
‘of lengthy murmurings against the rations, against the 
barracks, against his superior officers. Once within the 
kitchen, he removed his cap, searched for a clean spot in 
which to put it down; and while Tommasina was pouring 
out the minestra from the earthen pot into a big platter 
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from which they could both dip it, and adding thick ‘slices 
of bread, he ran his fingers through his hair, and began 
to narrate what had happened at home during the 
morning. 

He had come home at half-past six, dead tired, mean- 
ing to sleep until midday. But, first of all, there was Aunt 
Fortunata who came, the one who lent money and sold 
suits and underclothing on instalments, collecting her pay 
every Saturday, at a terrible usury that bound the debtor 
like fetters and never left him in peace. She had made 
a scene; and on Sunday she was coming to make another, 
here at the mistress’ house, because for three weeks she 
had been paid nothing. 

“Why didn’t you leave something on the bureau for 
Aunt Fortunata?”’ demanded Francesco, hungrily consum- 
ing the slices of bread soaked in the minestra. 

“ Because I hadn’t anything,” said his wife shrugging 
her shoulders sharply. 

The husband shook his head, as if he wished to say that 
was not a good reason. He always posed as a respectable, 
authoritative person, a functionary of the state, as he 
phrased it, who did not concern himself with domestic 
cares; and whereas he always had a half lira in his pocket, 
to do the proper thing in the way of offering a cigar and 
a glass to a friend; and the buttons on his coat were al- 
ways renewed in good season: he left his wife, ill-clad and 
sickly, to work herself to death. He went on to tell, as he 
drank the Marano wine from the glass flask, how the next 
to come had been Tommasina’s brother, the young mason. 
He had fallen ill of typhoid, the mason had, and had spent 
twenty days in the hospital at Connochia; now he was re- 
turning to the country, because the trade of mason was no 
longer for him, with that weakness in his head and those 
attacks of giddiness from which he suffered. He was going 
back to the country, to Giffoni Valle Piana; he had come to 
say good-by to his sister. 

“ He is in luck,” said Tommasina, “I wish I could go 
back too.” 
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“The road is open all the way,” pronounced Francesco, 
gravely. 

Tommasina threw him a sidelong glance. She had never 
forgiven him for his deception of her. He had married 
her at church only, because guards in the rartks are not 
allowed to have a wife,—but he had promised that he 
would send in his resignation and set up some small in- 
dustry, with the six or seven hundred lire that represented 
Tommasina’s savings before her marriage. Together they 
had eaten up those Jive of her savings, then her jewelry, 
then her clothes and underclothes, a dozen at a time. He 
had remained guard of public safety, always grumbling 
against the service, always protesting that he was looking 
for something better, yet permanently attached to his cloak 
and buttons and cap, to the walking two by two, with 
measured pace, pronouncing a word once in half an hour, 
And every now and then someone would say to~Tom- 
masina that, because he had married her only in the church, 
like many another innocent, some day or another Francesco 
would desert her. 

“Have you a lira with you?” asked Francesco, rising 
to his feet and tightening his belt. 

“No,” said his wife, with a shrug. 

“Why, whatever do you do with your money?” 

She gave him just a glance of deep anger and pain, as 
though asking him how he dared talk of money, he who 
never brought any home, and yet expected to be fed! A 
miracle, if now and again he had bestowed upon her the 
munificence of a couple of lire. So she merely looked at 
him. But Francesco, with much dignity, made a military 
salute, turned on his heel and departed, muttering that 
the wind was blowing from the wrong quarter in these 
days. He had to mount guard at three; he would return 
home at eleven. If she wanted anything, he was on duty 
in front of San Carlo. 

When she was alone again, she had a minute of pros- 
tration. But, being a humble person, she went back to her 
work, so that her mistress’ dinner should be prepared on 
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time. And by four o'clock everything was ready; and 
Tommasina, exhausted from stair-climbing, from the bur- 
dens she had borne, from utter weariness, seated herself in 
a corner of the parlor, with her hands above her apron, 
telling her beads; and presently she dozed off, with her 
head sunk upon her breast, vanquished by a great drowsi- 
ness. 

At a quarter past five, Carminiello, an eight-year-old 
urchin who served as stable boy to the Marchesa di Casa- 
marte’s .coachman; set off on a run from the Palazzo 
Ricciardi towards the Piazzo dell’Aiuto; and the wooden sa- 
bots which he wore while washing the stable and the car- 
riages clattered loudly over the stone pavement. Ten min- 
utes from the time that he had disappeared down the 
Strada di San Giovanni Maggiore, he was back again; and, 
planting himself on the corner of the piazza, with his head 
thrown back, he cried shrilly, through the deep silence of 
the afternoon: 

“The numbers drawn are twelve—three—ninety—forty- 
two—eighty-four!”’ 

Thereupon a turmoil immediately ensued in the houses, 
in the doorways, in the shops, in the basements. Donna 
Sofia, the wife of Rigillo, the barber, was the first to fling 
open her window and call down: “ Carminie, what num- 
bers were drawn?” And the urchin, standing very straight 
in his sabots, with his chest thrust forward and his throat 
swelling, again cried out: 

“ Twelve—three—ninety—forty-two—eighty-four.” 

Hereupon all the houses came to life, all the windows 
were flung wide open, all the shop-women appeared on the 
sills of their shops, all the doorkeepers, in shirts and jackets 
of white muslin, and in slippers, reappeared in the door- 
ways, full of curiosity, with fists on hips and faces in the 
air. And at a narrow window over the entrance, Gel- 
somina Santoro, her blond hair still so disheveled from 
sleep that she looked like a little yellow bird just waking 
up, called down, “ Carminie, say once again what numbers 
came out at the drawing?” Carminiello, who went every 
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Saturday to get the numbers where the drawing took place 
at the Rotunda near San Giovanni Maggiore, realized from 
the curiosity that they all showed, and from the emotion 
in the girl’s voice, that this was an exceptional Saturday. 
And with clever pauses he told for the third time what 
the numbers were, flinging forth the syllables like so many 
blares of a trumpet: 

“Twelve! — Three! — Ninety! — Forty-two! — Eighty- 
four!” 

There followed a sort of universal hush; only one feeble 
voice, that of Tontino the cobbler, called out to the boy 
from his little shop, ‘“‘Carminie, how did ninety come 
out?” “It came out third” replied the urchin, and having 
done his duty as public crier, vanished inside the Palazzo 
Ricciardi to give a final sponging to the Marchesa di Casa- 
marte’s carriage. In the midst of this silence, the French 
signora appeared around the corner of the Via Donnal- 
bina, arm in arm with her daughter Caterina. They were 
both very tired; the mother from having given too many 
lessons, in which she exhausted the small amount of breath 
remaining to her; the daughter, tired from remaining shut 
up so many hours in a school-room where her too robust 
temperament suffered from the repression. In consequence, 
the mother let her shabby cotton parasol trail beside her; 
and the daughter held books, papers, and drawing-box in 
such careless disorder that they looked as if they might 
at any moment fall; her small white collar of the mus- 
keteer type was put on askew, and her hat tilted too far 
back. 

Intent as they were on their own weariness and their 
desire to reach home and have dinner, they crossed the 
piazza in that moment of universal reaction that followed 
the announcement of the drawing, without observing any- 
thing of it: and they ascended the stairs laboriously, utter- 
ing only a few brief words. They had to knock several 
times with the handle of the parasol at the door of their 
apartment, because Tommasina, immersed in a profound 
drowsiness, failed to hear them. She came to open the 
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door, somewhat confused, with her rosary still in her 
hands, hardly recognizing her mistress because of the 
slumber that still clouded her vision. But in a couple of 
minutes everything was ready; and silently the two sat 
down to dinner at the round table in the so-called parlor. 

They spoke very little, because the girl always had a 
most generous appetite, and she ate rapidly and a great 
deal; the mother, every now and then, would stop and sit 
there, looking at her tenderly, watching her eat. Still 
overcome with sleepiness, Tommasina waited on the table, 
hurrying to the kitchen to wash the forks, so as to have 
clean ones ready. She had set the table with two glasses 
for wine and only one for water. But her mistress, hold- 
ing the glass in her slender white hand, looked at the wine 
without drinking; that Marano, a little too sharp, irritated 
her cough. It is true that in the Palazzo Jaquinangelo, 
there could be heard a great noise of doors opening and 
shutting; and down in the piazza, a great babel of voices; 
but the mother and daughter were habituated to the Nea- 
politan street turmoil, and gave no heed to it. They had 
finished their dinner, and had begun talking” again, the 
mother describing her experiences as a teacher during the 
lessons she gave,—the caprices of her pupils, the arrogance 
of the mothers, the rudeness of the servants; the daughter 
describing the bluff humor of the professor of mathematics, 
the smooth tongue but bad temper of the professor of 
literature. And an insistent note of joyousness pervaded 
the girl’s words, the idea of the nearness of July, and of 
the vacation she was to have. She could rise late every 
morning, read nothing but novels, and go to the villa every 
evening. 

And when she exacted a promise that her mother would 
take her to the villa every evening, she did not notice that 
the latter turned pale, every time that the word July was 
mentioned ; because the summer vacations interrupted five 
or six of the ten or twelve lessons that formed the whole 
of the poor lady’s small income, and because the summer- 
time, with its great misery for the poor, was her chief 
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anxiety. Winter, it was true, was injurious to her weak 
lungs, but that was the time when money was to be made. 
Ah, summer! Summer alone was cruel, with the poverty 
that it brought. Who knew how she was going to escape 
it? She. bowed her head, full of troubled thoughts. 

“ Signora, have you three soldi?” demanded Tommasina. 
“T have to go and get the coffee; it is all out.” 

“Here they are,” said the signora, extracting the three 
coins painfully from her pocket. 

Tommasina closed the door behind her but, three or 
four minutes later, there came a knock. 

“Who is it?”? demanded the girl. 

“Tt is I, Concettella,” and the servant of Donna Luisa 
Jaquinangelo entered, closing the door behind her. 

“My signora sent me to salute you many times and to 
thank you for the present you made her this morning by 
means of Tommasina.” 

“1?” asked the French signora in bewilderment. 

“She would like to know, besides, if it is not taking a 
liberty, how much you have won; and if the sum is large, 
she wants to know if you will keep your apartment in 
this house? Because, if you are going to leave, she ought 
to put up the ‘ To-Let’ sign at once, for it is still a good 
time to rent.” : 

The mother and daughter looked at each other in amaze- 
ment. 

“Concettella, explain yourself better, because mamma 
does not understand.” 

“Tt’s about the terno this morning, the one that Tom- 
masina found under your pillow, and that she let us have 
too.” 

“Then the numbers were drawn?” demanded the si- 
gnora, turning as white as a bleached cloth. 

“Try to make out that you didn’t know!” said Con- 
cettella, laughing. 

“ Honestly,—I didn’t know.—Were the numbers drawn?” 

“One after the other, signora mia, a pretty sight, all 
three of them up on the board. Now, if it°is not a liberty, 
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I would like to know your answer to my padrona about 
the apartment.” 

“You may tell Donna Luisa Jaquinangelo that I did 
not play my terno and have won nothing,” said the signora, 
gently. 

“Jesus!” shrilled Concettella, “ Good luck thrown into 
the sea! And how was it that you didn’t play?” 

“T forgot about it,” said the signora, softly. 

“How can one ever forget about numbers?” asked Con- 
cettella, ingenuously. 

“ Anything can happen,” murmured the signora in a low 
tone. 

“And isn’t Tommasina in it? Didn’t she play either?” 

“She has gone out to buy coffee; but let us hope, poor 
thing, that she has played and won something big,” re- 
turned the signora, gently. 

“So I am to say that you will remain here? Because 
Donna Luisa, now that she has won the terno, would like 
to dispose of the entire apartment.” 

“How much has she won?” asked the signora with an 
effort. 

“A hundred thousand lire.” 

“ And you?” 

“Two thousand. I played all the soldi I had.” 

“Very well,” said the signora, with an increasing effort, 
“Tell her that if she needs the whole apartment she is to 
let me know, and we will move.” 

“Si, signora; Jesus, to forget numbers! I should die 
if a thing like that ever happened to me!” 

And she closed the door behind her. At that moment 
the daughter who had not uttered so much as a single 
word, but stood there, pale and trembling, glanced at her 
mother and found her so pallid with features working so 
convulsively that she uttered a cry and flung her arms 
around her mother’s neck. 

“Oh, mamma, mamma!”’ 

With her lips pressed upon her daughter’s hair and hold- 
ing the young head against her breast, the mother was sob- 
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bing profoundly, noiselessly, and without tears, shaken by 
stich emotion that it seemed as though her very heart 
would burst. The young girl tried more than once to raise 
her head, half stifled by the close embrace, but every time 
she made the attempt the mother’s arms closed more 
tightly around her, as if the pressure of her daughter’s 
head upon her desolate breast was all that prevented her 
from drawing her final breath. 

Twice there came a knock at the door. The mother’s 
arms relaxed, opened. 

“Go to the door,” she bade her daughter, and turned her 
own face toward the shadow, so as not to be observed by 
whoever entered. 

“Excuse me, is Tommasina in?” asked Mariangela, 
entering. 

“No, she has gone out to buy coffee,’ said the girl, 
mechanically. 

“Oh, I wanted to speak with her, and give her some- 
thing. We are leaving for Paris tonight, the marchesa, 
the marchese, and the contino. Who would have thought 
it an hour ago? Ah, signore mie, you can’t imagine all 
that has been happening! This morning at the pawn-shop, 
and this evening we are starting off in a sleeping-car!” 

“Did you win, too?” asked the signora from her corner, 
in an unnatural tone. 

“Why, really, one might say it was I who won, and 
not the marchesa. I was taking that breastpin to the 
loan-office, when Tommasina gave me the numbers, and 
they kept running in my head so that I could think of 
nothing else. At the loan-office, a fine big price I might 
hope for! On Saturday everyone pawns everything in 
order to play. the lottery. And little enough they gave 
me,—because whenever they see a crowd waiting to pawn 
things, they cut down their rates, and little enough there 
is for anybody! What was I to do? I started to go home 
with only half the sum the marchesa needed; then the 
idea came to me to pawn the ticket, too, and I got an extra 
seventy lire! So I kept back twenty lire for the signora 
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and two for myself, and played them. When the signora 
saw how little money I brought, she began to cry; then 
the husband came in, and there was a terrible quarrel. 
What dogs, those signori! Well, when the numbers were 
drawn, the signora was with the contino,—such a kind 
signora she is, too!—and she told him all about it, and 
right away they had the idea of going on a journey,—and 
it was necessary to tell the manchese all about it, because 
unfortunately, he is the padrone, and unless he says so, no 
one goes anywhere. Well, well, excuse me, for keeping 
you listening to my chatter, but I came to bring a present 
to Tommasina, a hundred live, seventy-five from my si- 
gnora and twenty-five from me. We want to be fair and 
she deserves it. Will you give them to her, when she 
comes in?” 

“When she comes with the coffee, I will give them to 
her,” answered the young girl, as if in a dream. 

“T should like to know,” continued Mariangela, starting 
to go, “I should like to know how the marchesa will man- 
age to get all her diamonds out of pawn! Now that she 
has told her husband about her winnings, the old brigand 
will take it all for himself, excepting enough to pay the 
cost of the trip! Well, well! I am afraid that before long 
I shall be traveling the road to the pawn-shop once more! 

“Good evening, signore mie!” 

“Good evening.” 

Caterina went and took her seat beside her mother, and 
for some time they remained silent. 

“How long Tommasina is in coming,’ murmured the 
girl. 

“You want your coffee, little one?” 

“No, it’s not on account of the coffee; but what is keep- 
ing her?” , 

“They have stopped her in the street to talk about the 
terno.” 

“Oh, yes, that must be it.” 

Once more there was a knock. 

“There she is!” said Caterina. 
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“No, she had the key.” 

And then, for the third time, the girl forced herself to 
go to the door. There in the hall stood Gelsomina San- 
toro, the doorkeeper of the Palazzo Ricciardi, with a big 
package under her arm. Seeing the young girl, she drew 
back somewhat timidly. 

“Excuse me, I was looking for Tommasina,” she said, 
flushing. 

“Haven't you seen her?” asked Caterina, ‘‘she went 
out an hour and a half ago, and has not come back yet.” 

“T have not seen her, signorina, or I would not have 
come here looking for her. She must have passed by while 
I was in the shop with my young man, Federigo. We can 
be married, now!” she added, in a joyous outburst, all 
the time standing outside the door. 

“On account of the terno, I suppose?” said the signora, 
softly, from her corner. 

“Yes, that’s it, the terno! And to think that Uncle 
Domenico, the cripple, the one who is a shoeblack, didn’t 
want us to play those numbers, Federigo and me! Uncle 
Domenico has his brain turned, signore mie, and the num- 
bers did it! But it was all due to the five soldi that my 
cousin, Peppino Ascione, lent me. Peppino makes saints, 
and he is something of a saint himself. And now he can 
go to Pigliano, to get back his health, and Federigo and I 
can be married. Do you know, they wouldn’t give us the 
money at the Banco di Lotto, when we went for it? They 
said they had paid so many winnings already that they had 
no money left, and that we must come back on Monday! 
Well, what difference does it make? We shall go back 
Monday; the government will have to make good! But 
where can Tommasina be?” 

“Yes, where can she be?” echoed the young girl. 

The other placed her package on a chair near the door. 

“What is that for?” asked Caterina. 

“That is a coverlet of crocheted stars that I was mak- 
ing for Nannina, the one who sells green-groceries and is 
going to be married. Now she can make it herself, if she 
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wants one! I have my own to make! But Tommasina 
will be glad of it when her child is born. And besides, I 
had nothing else to give her, today, because the govern- 
ment couldn’t let us have our money till Monday. Tell 
her that I had nothing else to give, and that it is only to 
show her our goodwill, that’s all. Good night, signorina.” 

“ Good night.” 

But on the stairs below was heard a hubbub of voices, 
and Caterina, impatient to see the servant return, leaned 
over the balustrade. It was the hunchbacked judge, 
Scognamiglio, with his whole family of daughters, start- 
ing out for a walk; and on the stairs they had met Uncle 
Domenico, the cripple, making his way up. 

“Well, have you won?” jokingly asked Judge Scogna- 
miglio, who had never joked in his whole life. “How 
much have you won?” 

“Nothing, your honor, nothing. I am faithful to my 
ideas, to the things that are said by men of science and of 
mathematics, and those who are enlightened by God.” 

“All the same, that terno was drawn,” laughingly an- 
swered Judge Scognamiglio, who never laughed. 

“Chance, your honor, chance,” replied the cripple, philo- 
sophically, letting the homely family pass him by, and con- 
tinuing upward to the third floor. 

“T was looking for Tommasina,” Uncle Domenico said 
_to Caterina. 

“We have been expecting her for a long time,’ an- 
swered the girl, in a hopeless tone. “She must have gone 
to collect her terno.” 

“T don’t think that she played it,” said the cripple, mys- 
teriously. 

“Why not?” 

“Because anyone who can foretell the numbers that 
will come out is enlightened by God, and such persons 
never play the numbers.” 

“But the numbers were my mamma’s,” murmured the 
girl, ingenuously. 

“And of course she didn’t play them,” retorted the crip- 
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ple, triumphantly. “Your mother is a good angel, she 
lives to do good to others; ask her to remember Uncle 
Domenico next Saturday. I too am a Christian and a 
poor man!” 

Considerably bewildered, the young girl reénteerd the 
apartment, while the cripple made his way clumsily down- 
ward. 

“How many people have won!” murmured the mother, 
mechanically. 

“They have all won, every one of them!” replied the 
daughter, desolately. 

They became silent. Night had fallen. Up the stairway 
of the Jaquinangelo came a continual sound of opening 
and shutting doors, and the loud talking and commotion 
still went on down below in the Piazza dell’Aiuto on that 
peaceful evening of the month of May that was just be- 
ginning. 

It was only in that little apartment on the third floor that 
a great silence reigned. Mechanically the mother passed 
her white and wasted hands caressingly over Caterina’s 
abundant hair. 

“Mamma, it is dark; let’s light the lamp.” 

The two went together into the kitchen, took the little 
kerosene lamp and carried it back into the parlor, where 
the table had been left only half cleared. Patiently the 
mother gathered up the soiled dishes, removed the table- 
cloth, and carried them all into the kitchen. The lighted 
lamp glowed brightly in the middle of the table. 

“Shouldn’t you be learning your lessons?” she asked 
her daughter, as she sank back upon the Genoese divan. 

“Tomorrow will be Sunday.” 

“So it will be Sunday,” repeated the mother, mechan- 
ically. 

Once again they became silent. But presently a faint 
sound, indistinct at first, like a rustling, came from the 
direction of the kitchen. They paid no attention at first, 
being absorbed, both of them, in their thoughts. Then 
a key turned in the lock. 
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“There is Tommasina!” cried the girl. 

But it was not Tommasina; it was Francesco, guard of 
public safety, in uniform, very correct, with a white paper 
parcel in his hand. He stood erect, took off his cap, gave 
his coat a pull, tightened his belt, and said, with dignity: 

“ Good evening to these signorine!”’ 

“Good evening, Francesco. What has become of Tom- 
masina?”’ quietly asked the mother, while the girl stood 
gazing at him admiringly. 

“Here I am, at your service,” said Francesco. “I was 
on guard, in front of San Carlo, after having had a bit 
of dinner here,—because what the government gives us is 
really food for pigs,—when I saw some people stopping 
at the corner where the bronze horses are. As was my 
duty, because whenever we see four people gathered to- 
gether we have to run, I came running with my comrade, 
Garaguso.—Tommasina had heard the news of the terno 
she had won,—someone told her in the street, after she 
had bought the three soldi of coffee, as was her duty,— 
and in great excitement, she started on a run towards 
San Carlo, to tell me the great news. And partly from 
the excitement, partly from the hurry, partly because it 
had to happen sometime, she was seized with great pain. 
I had to put her in a carriage and take her to the hos- 
pital——’”’ 

“Oh, poor Tommasina!” cried Caterina. 

“In the pay ward. There she will have doctors, sur- 
geons, nurses, medicines, everything! That idea about 
hospitals, signore mie, is all wrong. She will have every- 
thing. -We have not drawn the money from the lottery 
yet, but we shall get it Monday.” 

“How much did she win?” asked the signora, eagerly. 

“Little enough,’ said the other, with a contemptuous 
pursing of his lips. “She played only six soldi. Fifteen 
hundred lire. Signore mie, a woman is always a woman! 
If she had only come to me when she found those num- 
bers, and told me all about it, then we could have got to- 
gether a man’s-sized play, and not the kind that women 
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make! What can anyone do with fifteen hundred lire? 
Always in the service, that’s where I stay! Because fifteen 
hundred lire is good for nothing at all. And what does 
Tommasina do with her money, anyway? Say what you 
will, a woman is always a woman.” 

“Is she doing well?” asked the signora with kindly 
interest. 

“As for doing well, no, she is not doing well. She is 
weak; she is not doing well, but she is in good hands. 
Still, she was able to remember to give me these three 
soldi of coffee which I have brought here with the key, 
as she told me. She also told me that she was glad, very 
glad that her signora had had a change of fortune; that 
although she knew she would no longer be worthy to 
serve her, she recommended herself for the future and 
hoped you would think kindly of her and say a few prayers 
for her, especially tonight, because she is very ill. Of 
course she knew that she could not come back to your 
service because surely the signora would have other proj- 
ects now.” 

Caterina was on the point of crying out and saying that 
they had had no change of fortune and that they wanted 
her as much as ever, poor Tommasina, but her mother 
silenced her with a swift gesture. 

“Very well, Francesco; tell her not to worry, and that 
we always think kindly of her, whatever our fortune is. 
When will you see her?” 

“This evening, won’t you?” asked Caterina. 

“The regulations do not permit it. It is necessary to 
respect the regulations. But tomorrow I hope.” 

“Tet us hope so, poor girl. Take her this hundred lire 
that the Marchesa di Casamarte sent her and this cro- 
cheted coverlet that Gelsomina Santoro has given her. 
They will please her. I—I can’t do anything just yet,” 
she added, hesitating and turning her face aside. 

“That doesn’t matter,’ said Francesco, with an air of 
dignified disinterestedness. “That can be seen to later.” 

“T will go to see her at the hospital.” 
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“ And here is the coffee,’ said Francesco in conclusion, 
pushing forward the little paper package, “and I wish a 
good evening to the signore.’ He drew in his chin, care- 
fully adjusted his cap upon his shock of long hair, took up 
the coverlet and the hundred Jive note and withdrew. 

And so the two, mother and daughter, were left alone 
in the little apartment. The girl remained motionless, 
thinking of this home without a penny, without a servant; 
this home from which they must go away, perhaps very 
soon. She was thinking of all this in a confused sort of 
way, while the mother folded her white, wasted hands 
above her knee and half closed her eyes, as though she 
wished to sleep. 

“ Mother, mother,” said the girl, sitting down beside her. 

“ What is it, little one?” 

“Tell me one thing.” 

“Well, what is it?” 

“Had you really forgotten, really and truly forgotten to 
play those numbers?” 

“ Forgotten,” she answered, feebly. 

“Mamma, you never tell fibs, never. Had you forgot- 
ten, or didn’t you have any money? Tell me the truth, 
mamma.” 

“T didn’t have any money. 

“How could that be? Why didn’t you have any money? 
Didn't I ask you for a lira for my drawing paper, and 
didn’t you give it to me?” 

The mother made no answer. 

“Was that all you had, mamma? Tell me the truth. 
Was that all you had? And yet you gave it to me!” 

The mother said nothing. She did not utter a word nor 
make a gesture. But suddenly the young girl sank at her 
feet, limply, with outstretched arms, burying her face on 
her mother’s knee and crying: “‘ Forgive me, mamma, for- 
give me!” 

And very faintly the mother answered: 

“ Poor little girl! My poor little girl!” 
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BANISHED 
By GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO 


ST the Roman empire passed from the French to 
the Germans, an utter enmity and continual war 
arose between the two nations; wherefore the King of 
France and his son, as well for the defense of their own 
kingdom as the annoyance of their adversaries, raised a 
great and powerful army, consisting of all their kindred 
and allies, besides the force of their own kingdoms, to 
go against the enemy. But before they set out upon their 
expedition, they chose not to leave the state without a 
governor; and knowing Gaultier, Count d’Angiers, to be 
a wise and worthy person, and one entirely devoted to their 
interests, and also expert in military affairs, although he 
seemed rather designed for a life of ease and inactivity 
than martial toils, they made him viceroy during their 
absence, and then set forward on their expedition. 

The count began to execute his office with all due care 
and discretion, conferring, on all occasions, with the queen 
and her daughter-in-law, and honoring them as his mis- 
tresses and superiors, although they were left subject to 
his guidance and authority. Now he had a very graceful 
person, was about forty years of age, and as good-natured 
and agreeable as man could be; nor could the world show 
a more complete gentleman in all respects than himself. 
Whilst the king, therefore, and his son were employed in 
the war it happened that Gaultier’s lady died, leaving him 
two children, a boy and a girl; and he being much at the 
ladies’ court, consulting with them on the affairs of the 
kingdom, the king’s son’s wife cast her eyes upon him, and 
being struck both by his person and his manners, con- 
ceived a violent passion for him in secret. Considering 
her own youth, and his widowed state, she concluded that 
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her desires would be the more readily gratified, and that 
she had no impediment to apprehend but the shame of 
making the discovery, which she soon overcame. 

Being one day alone, and thinking it a fit opportunity, 
she sent for the count under pretense of business. The 
count, who was far from suspecting her intentions, came im- 
mediately to her, and sitting down beside her on a couch, 
by her desire, begged to know her commands. He re- 
peated his question twice without receiving any answer; 
at last, incited by her passion, trembling and blushing, her 
eyes moist with tears, and with broken and confused words, 
she thus began: 

“My dear lord and friend, it cannot have escaped your 
most acute judgment, how great is the frailty of both the 
sexes, and, for divers reasons, how much more it displays 
itself in one individual than another; therefore the very 
same offense, before an equitable judge, will be differently 
punished according to the different quality of the offenders. 
Besides, who will deny that a poor man or woman, who 
has no other subsistence but what is earned by his or her 
daily labor, is more blamable, should either be seduced 
and carried away by love, than a lady of wealth and leisure, 
who has nothing to think of but how to divert and please 
herself? Everyone must allow the distinction: this will 
be a sufficient excuse, therefore, for a lady who gives way 
to such a passion, supposing her, at the same time, to make 
choice of a wise and worthy person on whom she fixes her 
affection. 

“These circumstances, thus concurring in myself, not 
to mention my youth and the absence of my husband, 
plead strongly in my behalf, and if they have their due 
weight with you, I may expect that you will afford me 
that advice and assistance I now require from you. I 
must confess, that, not being able on account of my hus- 
band’s distance from me to resist my most earnest desires, 
living also a life of ease and indolence, as you see, I have 
suffered myself to be quite led aside by them; which, 
though it would redound but little to my credit should it 
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be known, yet, so long as it is a secret between us, there 
can be no room for reproach, and let me tell you, that 
love has been so gracious to me that far from taking away 
my understanding, it has rather enlightened it, by present- 
ing you to me as an object worthy of my affection, a person 
whom I esteem as the most accomplished nobleman this 
day in France, and one at present without a wife, as I am 
without a husband; wherefore I entreat you, by the tender 
regard I have for you, that you would vouchsafe to 
show the same towards me, and pity my youth, which 
consumes for your sake, even as ice melts before the 
fire.” 

The tears now poured down her cheeks so fast that she 
could say no more; but overcome with emotion, she let her 
head sink upon his bosom. The count, being a person of 
the strictest honor, began to reprimand her fond and idle 
love; and when she would have thrown her arms around 
his neck, he pushed her from him, protesting that he would 
be cut in pieces before he would so wrong his lord and 
master himself, or suffer others to do it. 

At this unexpected reply, the lady forgot all her love, 
and shrieked out in a most vehement rage: 

“Villain! shall my request be despised by thee in this 
manner? As thou wouldst have me die, so help me God, 
I will bring thee to death, or force thee to fly thy country.” 
And with these words, tearing her hair and clothes, she 
cried out most violently, “Help! help! the Count d’Angiers 
would force me.” 

The count, fearing that his conscience would not counter- 
vail the envy of the court, and that more credit would be 
given to the princess’s wicked story than to his own inno- 
cence, hastened out of the chamber as fast as he could, fled 
to his own house, set his children on horseback without 
delay, and made the best of his way to Calais. 

At the lady’s cries, many persons rushed in, who, seeing 
her in that condition, and hearing the cause of her outcry, 
not only believed what she told them, but concluded that 
thé count’s debonair appearance and demeanor at court 
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had been assumed expressly to effect his guilty purpose; 
they ran, therefore, in the utmost fury to his house to 
seize him, and not finding him there, they stripped it of 
everything of value, and pulled it down to the ground. 
This disagreeable news soon reached the ears of the king 
and prince in the camp, and they being greatly incensed 
at it, sentenced the offender and all his descendants to per- 
petual banishment, offering a reward to that person who 
should deliver him up alive or dead! 

The count, wha grieved to think that by his flight he had 
seemed to confess his guilt, arrived at Calais with his chil- 
dren, without making himself known to any person; thence 
he went direct to England, and arrived in London in mean 
apparel, having by the way taught his children these two 
things; first, to bear patiently the poverty to which for- 
tune had reduced them without any fault of theirs: and 
secondly, to be exceedingly cautious never to reveal whence 
they came, or whom they belonged to, if they had the least 
regard for his life. His son, named Louis, was about nine 
yeats of age, and his daughter Violante seven; and they 
both attended more to their father’s admonition than could 
have been expected from their youth, as will appear by the 
sequel. Thinking it best for their greater security to 
change their names, he called the boy Pierrot and the girl 
Jeannette, and they went about the city asking charity like 
common French beggars. 

Now it happened, that, as they were waiting at a church 
door one morning, a certain great lady, who was wife to 
one of the king’s principal officers of state, cast her eyes 
upon them, and asked the father where they came from, 
and were those his children? He replied that he came 
from Picardy, and that the misbehavior of his eldest son, 
who had turned out very badly, had obliged him to quit 
his country with these two other children. The lady, who 
was of a compassionate temper, was pleased with the looks 
of the girl, and she said to him: 

“Honest man, if thou be content to leave thy daughter 
with me, I like her countenance so much that I would will- 
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ingly take her; and if she behave well, I will in due time 
provide her a husband, so that she shall live comfortably 
all her life.” 

He rejoiced at the offer, and with tears in his eyes re- 
signed the child up to the lady, recommending her to her 
in the most affectionate manner. 

Having thus disposed of his daughter, and well knowing 
to whom, he resolved to stay there no longer, but begging 
his way all across the island, and his son along with him, 
at length, not without the utmost fatigue, being unused to 
travel on foot, he came into Wales, where dwelt another 
great lord, an officer also and servant of the king. To his 
palace, which afforded relief to all, they repaired for sup- 
port. It happened just then that the lord’s son and some 
other young noblemen were diverting themselves with run- 
ning, leaping, and some other youthful exercises; and Pier- 
rot, making one among them, outdid them all in every 
sport. The nobleman, seeing this, was mightily pleased 
with the boy, and inquired whom he belonged to, and being 
told that he was a poor man’s son who came there to beg 
alms, the lord asked the father to give the boy to him. 
The count, who desired nothing so much, freely consented, 
though their parting was a little grievous; and having now 
provided for both his children, he determined to stay no 
longer in England, but, as soon as he had an opportunity, 
he passed into Ireland, and came to Stanford, where he 
hired himself to a certain knight, who belonged to the 
retinue of an earl in that country, and there he did the 
duty of a common servant for many years. 

In the meantime Violante, now called Jeannette, who 
continued with the lady at London, increased in beauty 
and every accomplishment, as well as in stature; insomuch 
that she became the delight both of the lord and lady, as 
well as of everyone that knew her. Whilst the lady, who 
had no other notion of her quality than what she had re- 
ceived from herself, was thinking of marrying her accord- 
ing to her supposed rank, God, the just rewarder of merit, 
seeing that she was nobly born and punished only for 
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other people’s wickedness, was pleased to order it other- 
wise. 

The lady had an only son by her lord, of whom they 
were both exceedingly fond, and deservedly so, on account 
of his excellent disposition and character. He was about 
six years older than Jeannette, and beholding her extraor- 
dinary beauty and merit, he was so much in love that he 
cared for no other woman. Supposing, however, that she 
was of low extraction, he was afraid to demand her of his 
father and mother, and, through fear of being reprimanded 
for placing his affections so low, he kept them smothered 
in his breast; for which reason they preyed more upon him 
than if he had divulged them, till at length he fell into a 
grievous fit of sickness. Hereupon several physicians were 
sent for, who had regard to one symptom after another, till, 
not being able to make out what his disorder was, they 
gave him over. This occasioned the utmost affliction both 
to his father and mother, who were continually requesting 
him to tell them the secret cause of his malady, to which 
he either made no answer but by sighs, or said that he 
found himself continually wasting. 

Now, one day it happened that a certain young but pro- 
foundly skilful physician was sitting by his bedside and 
feeling his pulse, when Jeannette, who attended carefully 
upon him, out of respect to his mother, chanced to come 
into the room. Upon seeing her, the young gentleman, 
without uttering a word, or making one sign, conceived 
more strongly in his heart the passion of love, and his 
pulse began to beat higher than usual; which the physician 
perceiving with surprise, kept his fingers some time upon 
it, to see how long that difference would last. As she 
went out of the room again the pulse abated; wherefore, 
thinking that he had now found out in some measure what 
the disorder was, the physician pretended that he wanted 
to speak to Jeannette, and had her called back, he still 
holding his patient by the hand: she returned instantly; 
the pulse beat as before, and subsided at her departure. 
The physician, now fully satisfied, got up, and taking 
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the father and mother aside, spoke to them in this 
manner: 

“The welfare of your son is not in the power of physi- 
cians, but it lies in the hands of Jeannette, whom I find, 
by certain tokens, that he is desperately in love with; al- 
though, by what I can perceive, she knows nothing of it. 
You see now what you have to do, if you value his life.” 

The lord and lady were well enough pleased to hear 
there was one way to save their son’s life, though the fear 
of being obliged to do what they most dreaded gave them 
concern: namely, their marrying her to him; therefore, 
after the physician was departed, they went together to 
their son, and the lady said to him as follows: 

“T could never have believed, my dear, that you would 
have concealed any of your wants from me, especially 
since your not being gratified in that respect has been at- 
tended with such evil consequences; for you might have 
been confident, as you may still, that there is nothing 
which I would not do for your ease and welfare, as much 
as for my own. But since you have done so, God has been 
more merciful to you than you would be to yourself, for 
I now know that it is all occasioned by love, whoever the 
person is: and why should you have been ashamed to tell 
me? It is natural to one of your age; and were you a 
stranger to love, I should think you of little worth. Then 
lay yourself open to me, and cast away all that drooping 
and melancholy, which has brought this disorder upon you, 
assuring yourself that there is nothing you can desire of 
me wherein I will not gratify you to the utmost of 
my ability, for I love you as dearly as my own life. 
Away then, with this bashfulness, and tell me plainly if 
I can be of service regarding this love of yours; and if 
you find me not in earnest, then believe me to be the most 
cruel of mothers.” 

The young gentleman changed color at hearing these 
words; but considering afterwards that none could sooner 
serve him than his mother, he spoke to her without the 
least reserve. 
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“Madam,” he said, “nothing has made me keep my 
love a secret so much as what I have observed in many 
people when they grow into years; they forget that they 
ever were young: but now I find you considerate in that 
point, I shall not only confess your suspicion to be true, 
but will also name the person to you, provided you will, 
according to promise, use your best endeavors in my be- 
half; and by that means you may save my life.” 

The lady, thinking to serve him in a different manner 
from what he himself intended, bade him speak out, and she 
would endeavor that he should have his will. He then 
replied: 

“Madam, the beauty and agreeable behavior of Jean- 
nette, and her not pitying me, or being even sensible how 
much I love her, which I have yet revealed to no person 
living, have brought me to this condition. If, therefore, 
you make not your word good to me, you may depend 
upon it my life is short.” 

She, thinking it a more proper time to comfort than re- 
prove him, said, with a smile, “ And have you then lan- 
guished so long for this? Have a good heart, and when 
you grow better leave the matter to me.” 

The young spark, full of hopes, began now to show 
speedy symptoms of amendment, to the great comfort of 
his mother, who was contriving how to perform her prom- 
ise; and one day, calling Jeannette to her, she began, by 
way of discourse, to ask her if she ever had a sweetheart. 
The girl blushed, and replied: 

“Madam, it ill becomes a poor young woman like myself, 
who is driven from her own house and subject to other 
people’s will and pleasure, to think of love.” 

Her mistress then rejoined: ‘‘ If you have no lover, I will 
procure one for you, that you may live with some comfort; 
for so pretty a girl as you are should never be without 
one.” 

“Madam,” said Jeannette, “as you have taken me from 
my father, and brought me up like your own child, I am 
bound to do all in my power to-please you: but in this 
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particular I think I am in the right not to do it. If you 
mean to give me a husband, him I shall respect, but no 
one else. For, of all that my ancestors possessed, there is 
nothing now remaining to me but their virtue, and this I 
intend to keep as long as I live.” 

This was quite contrary to the lady’s intention in the 
promise she had made her son; however, like a most pru- 
dent lady, she affected to commend her for it, and said: 

“ But if the king, who is young, should have a fancy for 
you, would you deny him?” 

“His majesty might use force,” Jeannette immediately 
replied; “but he should never have my consent, but upon 
terms of honor.” 

The lady, seeing what her resolution was, said no more; 
but resolved to put her to proof; saying to her son that, 
when he got well, she would put them into a room together, 
and he might do with her as he pleased; for it was per- 
forming a base office for her to proceed any farther in that 
way for him. This was by no means pleasing to the young 
gentleman, who relapsed immediately upon it: which the 
lady perceiving, she laid open her intention to Jeannette, 
and found her more resolute than ever. Her husband 
being made acquainted with the whole matter, it was agreed 
now by them (though much against their inclinations) 
that he should marry her; they preferring their son’s life, 
with a wife much beneath him, to his death without one. 
This was soon put in execution, to the great joy of Jean- 
nette, who gave thanks to Heaven for its mercy vouch- 
safed towards her: but all the while she would make no 
other discovery of herself than that she was daughter to 
a person in Picardy. They lived afterwards very happily 
together. 

Let us now return to Pierrot, whom we left in Wales 
with a great officer belonging to the King of England: he 
grew much. in favor with his lord, and being graceful 
and manly in person, and more expert at all military exer- 
cises than any one in the country, was known everywhere 
by the name of Pierrot the Picard; and as God had been 
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gracious to his sister, so was he no less kind and merciful 
to him: for the plague happened to break out in that 
country, which swept away half the people, and a great 
part of those who ‘were left had fled for refuge into other 
lands ; so that the nation appeared quite desolate. In this mor- 
tality, the lord and lady, with their son, brethren, nephews, 
and near relations, all died, and there was none of the family 
left besides an only daughter, just of age to marry, and 
a few servants. As soon as the plague was over, she took 
him for her husband, on account of his extraordinary merit, 
and made him lord of all her inheritance. And it was not 
long before the King of England, hearing of the late lord’s 
death, and knowing Pierrot’s worth and valor, substituted 
him in his place, and gave him the same power and com- 
mand. Such was the fate of the two innocent children of 
Count d’Angiers, whom he had left destitute. 

It was now eighteen years since he had fled from Paris. 
He had suffered great hardship during his abode in Ire- 
land, and as he was now grown old, he was desirous to 
know what was become of his children. Being quite altered 
as to his person, and finding himself become more robust 
by exercise than he had been in his youth, which he had 
spent in ease and indolence, he left the service where he 
had been for so long a time, and set forward in a mean dress 
for England. Arriving at the place where he had left 
Pierrot, he found him to be a great and mighty lord, and 
in perfect health, which gave him the utmost satisfaction ; 
but yet he was resolved not to discover himself till he 
should know what was become of Jeannette. 

Traveling still on for London, and inquiring cautiously 
there concerning the lady with whom he had left his 
daughter, he discovered that Jeannette was married to her 
son, which pleased him infinitely, esteeming all his past 
sufferings as nothing, since he had found both his chil- 
dren alive and in prosperity. Desirous now of seeing her, 
he repaired to the house like a poor man, and was taken 
notice of by James Lamiens (for that was the name of 
Jeannette’s husband), who had pity on him, and ordered 
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one of his servants to give him relief. Jeannette had sev- 
eral children, the eldest of whom was about eight years 
old, all very beautiful; and seeing the count begin to eat, 
they all came about him, and were as much pleased with 
him, as if by some secret instinct they had known him to 
be their grandfather: whilst he, knowing them to be his 
grandchildren, showed a thousand little fondnesses towards 
them, which made them unwilling to leave him when their 
tutor would have called them away. On hearing this, 
Jeannette came out of her chamber, and threatened to 
whip them if they would not obey their master; this set 
the children crying, and they said they had much rather 
stay with the honest man, who loved them better than 
their master did; which made the lady and count both 
laugh heartily. 

The count arose, not as a father, but like a poor man, 
to pay his reverence to his daughter, as to a great lady; 
feeling great pleasure at the sight of her, whilst she had 
not the least knowledge of him: so much was he altered, 
having gray hairs, a long beard, and a swarthy, meager 
countenance, that he was nothing like the same person. 
The lady, now seeing how unwilling the children were to 
go away, ordered their master to let them stay a little. In 
the meantime, her husband’s father came home, and being 
told this circumstance by the master, and holding her al- 
ways in great contempt, he said: 

“Let them stay, with a mischief to them! they only 
show whence they are descended; they are beggars by their 
mother’s side, therefore no wonder they herd with beg- 
gars.” 

The count was much grieved at hearing these words, 
but was forced to bear this injury, as he had done many 
others. The lady’s husband had taken notice all this time 
of the children’s fondness towards the count, and was 
uneasy at it; yet so tender was he of them, that rather 
than make them uneasy, he gave orders that if the honest 
man was willing to stay in his service he should be re- 
ceived, He replied that he should be glad of it, but was 
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only able to look after horses, which he had been used to 
all his life. He had a horse assigned him, therefore, to 
take care of, and when his business was over he used to 
play with the children. 

Whilst fortune had thus disposed of the Count d’Angiers 
and his children, it came to pass that, after making many 
treaties with the Germans, the King of France died, and 
was succeeded by that.son whose wife had occasioned the 
count’s banishment; and the last truce being now expired, 
a bloody war broke out afresh, when the King of England, 
who was his kinsman, sent him large supplies of soldiers, 
under the command of Pierrot, one of his generals, and 
James Lamiens, son to another of his generals, with whom 
the count went as a servant, when he did more service, 
both by his valor and good counsel, than was expected from 
him. In the course of the war, the Queen of France 
chanced to be taken ill, and finding herself past all hopes 
of recovery, made a confession of all her sins to the Arch- 
bishop of Rouen, esteemed by all as a most holy person; 
and, amongst other things, she mentioned the great wrong 
she had done to the Count d’Angiers; nor was she content 
with speaking this to him only, but she also declared it 
before many other worthy persons; desiring their interces- 
sion with the king, that, if the count or his children were 
any of them living, they might be restored to their former ~ 
condition. Soon after this she died, and was honorably 
interred. 

This confession being reported to the king, after much 
concern for the injury done to so great a man, he issued a 
proclamation that if any person could give tidings of the 
count or his children, they should be well rewarded, since 
the queen had declared him innocent of the crime for 
which he had fled his country; and that his majesty meant 
to exalt him to the same or even greater honors than he 
had before. When the count heard this, he went imme- 
diately to James Lamiens, and desired him to go along with 
him to Pierrot; saying he would then show them what the 
king desired. Being all met together, the count declared 
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to Pierrot that he was now resolved to discover himself: 

“ Pierrot,” says he, “James Lamiens, who is here pres- 
ent, has married your sister, and has had no fortune with 
her: therefore I intend that he shall have the benefit of 
the king’s proclamation, for producing first yourself, as 
son to the Count d’Angiers, secondly, Violante your sister 
and his wife, and lastly myself, who am the Count d’Angiers 
and your father.” 

Pierrot, hearing this, and looking steadfastly upon him, 
soon recognized him, and fell down with tears at his feet: 
whilst James Lamiens was overcome with so much won- 
der and joy together that he scarcely knew what to say; 
and blushing for the little respect he had showed him, he 
humbly asked pardon, which the count readily granted. 
When they had talked over their several fortunes, some- 
times in tears, and then again in joy, they would have had 
the count put on suitable apparel, which he would by no 
means consent to, being desirous that James Lamiens 
should first secure the reward, and, by presenting him in 
that garb, make the shame for his ill usage so much the 
greater. 

James thereupon went with the count and Pierrot before 
the king, offering for the promised reward to produce both 
the count and his children. The king then ordered a most 
magnificent present to be brought, telling him it was his 
own upon those conditions. James then stepped back a 
little and presented the count as his servant, and Pierrot, 
saying : 

‘Behold, sir, the father and son; as for the daughter, 
she is my wife; but, with the leave of Heaven, you shall 
see her before it is long.” 

The king, on hearing this, looked earnestly at the count, 
and, notwithstanding his being so much changed, soon 
recognized him, and with tears in his eyes raised him from 
the ground on which he was kneeling, and kissed and 
shook him by the hand: he welcomed Pierrot also in a 
most friendly manner, and ordered that the count should 
have clothes, servants, horses, and everything suitable to 
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his quality, which was accordingly done. The king showed 
great respect also to James Lamiens, and inquired particu- 
larly about everything that had befallen the families. After 
James had received the promised reward, the count said 
to him: 

“Receive this royal bounty at the hands of his majesty, 
and remember to tell your father that your children and 
my grandchildren are not meanly descended by the moth- 
er’s side.” 

James received the presents, and sent for his wife and 
mother to Paris; Pierrot also brought his lady, and they 
were received with the utmost joy by the count, to whom 
the king restored all he had lost, with large additions of 
fortune. They had afterwards permission to return home, 
leaving the count at Paris, where he continued to his dying 
day in more repute and glory than ever. 
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THE IDOLATERS 
By GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO 


THE great sandy square scintillated as if strewn with 

pumice-stone in powder. All the surrounding houses, 
whitened though they were with lime, apparently glowed 
red, like the walls of an immense furnace, the fires of which 
were on the point of burning out. In the background the 
pillars of the church reverberated the radiance of the clouds 
and had turned to the rusty hue of granite. The windows 
of the church flashed fire as though they held within them 
the pent-up fury of an eternal conflagration ; and the sacred 
figures in the stained glass assumed an air of life, both 
in color and in attitude; and now the entire structure be- 
neath the splendor of this meteoric afterglow acquired a 
still more powerful dominion over the houses of the dwellers 
in Radusa. 

From the streets leading to the open square groups of 
men and women continued to emerge, vociferating and ges- 
ticulating. In all their minds a superstitious terror was 
growing rapidly to gigantic size; in all those untutored 
imaginations a thousand terrible images of divine chastise- 
ment were rising; comments, heated arguments, lamentable 
supplications, disconnected narratives, prayers, and Gries 
blended together in the dull rumble of an imminent hurri- 
cane. For several days already that sanguinary glow had 
lingered in the sky long after sunset, invading the tran- 
quillity of night, illuminating tragically the slumber of the 
fields, awakening the howling of the dogs. 

“ Giacobbe! Giacobbe!”’ came the cry, with a waving of 
arms from certain ones who until then had been speaking 
in hushed tones before the church, crowded around one 
of the pillars of the vestibule, “ Giacobbe! ” 

There issued from the central portal and approached 
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those who had called upon him a tall, cadaverous man, who 
looked as though he was suffering from a hectic fever. He 
was bald upon the center of his crown, while above his 
temples and neck was an encircling band of long, sparse, 
reddish hair. His small and sunken eyes were animated 
as though by the ardor of a profound passion; they con- 
verged slightly towards the base of the nose and their color 
was uncertain. The absence of the two front teeth from 
his upper jaw gave to the action of his mouth, in uttering 
words, and also. to the motion of his pointed, thinly bearded 
chin, a singular appearance of faun-like senility. All the 
rest of his body was a miserable architecture of bones ill- 
concealed beneath his garments; and on his hands, on his 
wrists, on the under side of his arms, and on his chest, 
the skin was overstrewn with bluish traceries, incisions 
made with the point of a needle and with powdered indigo, 
in memory of sanctuaries he had visited, graces he had 
received, vows he had performed. 

As the fanatic drew near to the group around the pillar, 
a confusion of demands arose from all those anxious men: 
“ How about it? What has Don Consolo said? Were they 
to bring forth only the silver arm? Would it not be better 
to bring the whole bust? When would Pallura return 
with the candles? Were there a hundred pounds of them? 
Only a hundred? And when would the bells begin to 
ring? How about it? How about it?” 

Around about Giacobbe the clamor was augmenting. 
Those who stood furthest off pressed inward towards the 
church. From every street the populace poured into the 
square, filling it completely. And Giacobbe responded to 
their interrogations, addressing them in lowered voice, as 
if he were revealing terrible secrets, as if he were the bearer 
of prophecies from a far distance. He had beheld on high, 
in the midst of the blood-red light, a menacing hand, and 
then a black veil, and then a sword and a trumpet. 

“Tell us more! Tell us more!” urged on his hearers, 
looking one another in the face and beset by a strange avidity 
to hearken to miraculous things. Meanwhile the story spread 
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from mouth to mouth rapidly throughout the assembled 
‘multitude. 


II 


The great expanse of vermilion spread slowly from the 
horizon towards the zenith, as though meaning to occupy 
the entire cupola of the heavens. A vapor of fusing metals 
seemed to undulate above the roofs of the dwellings; and 
in the brightness emanating from the sunset, rays of sulphur 
and of violet blended together in a tremulous iridescence. 
A long streak, more luminous still, melted away in the 
direction of a road debouching on the river bank; and at 
the end of it, between the tall and lank poplar trunks, could 
be seen the flaming splendors of the water; then a ragged 
stretch of barren landscape, out of which the old Saracenic 
towers raised themselves confusedly, like little islands from 
out the darkness. The pungent emanations of mown hay dis- 
persed themselves through the surrounding air; from time 
to time there came an odor of silkworms rotting on their 
twigs. Flocks of swallows traversed the open spaces, with 
a great confusion of outcries, passing and repassing between 
the river banks and the housetops. 

Throughout the multitude the murmuring was interrupted 
by periods of silent expectation. The name of Pallura cir- 
culated from mouth to mouth; the smoldering impatience 
burst forth here and there. Along the road from the river 
nothing was yet seen of the wagon; the candles had not 
come. This was why Don Consolo delayed bringing forth 
the relics and performing the exorcism; and the danger 
was not yet averted. A panic fear had taken possession of 
all those people massed together like a herd of cattle, no 
longer daring to raise their eyes towards the heavens. From 
the breasts of the women sob after sob began to burst forth ; 
and a supreme consternation oppressed and stupefied the 
senses of those who heard that weeping. 

Thereupon the bells finally sent forth their shrill appeal. 
Now, since those brazen throats hung at only a modest ele- 
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vation, the dull reverberance of their strokes descended on 
the heads of all; and a sort of continuous ululation pro- 
longed itself through the air, between one peal and an- 
other. 

“San Pantaleone! San Pantaleone!”’ 

It was an immense and unanimous cry of despairing men 
who were beseeching assistance. All of them, on their knees, 
with outstretched hands and with blanched faces, were 
imploring : 

“San Pantaleone! ” 

There appeared in the doorway of the church, in the 
midst of the smoke from the two censors, Don Consolo, 
scintillating in a chasuble of violet with embroideries of 
gold. He held aloft the sacred silver arm; and he con- 
jured the air, crying forth these words in Latin: 

“Ut fidelibus tuis aeris serenitatem concedere digneris, Te 
rogamus, audi nos.” 

The appearance of the relic excited a delirium of emotion 
from the multitude. Tears streamed abundantly from their 
eyes. And through the shining veil of those tears their 
eyes beheld a miraculous and celestial glory emanating 
from the three fingers held aloft in the act of pronouncing 
benediction. The contour of the arm appeared now to have 
increased in size seen through the ruddy glow; and the 
crepuscular rays provoked a vast variety of answering 
gleams from the precious stones; the balsam of the in- 
cense spread rapidly beneath the nostrils of the devout. 

“Te rogamus, audi nos!” 

But when the arm had been carried within, and the bells 
ceased to ring forth, there was heard in the momentary 
silence a tinkling of harness bells near-by, approaching along 
the road from the river. Then occurred a sudden and con- 
cordant movement in that direction, and many voices said: 

“That is Pallura with the candles! That is Pallura com- 
ing! That is Pallura!” 

The wagon approached creakingly over the gravelly road, 
at the walking pace of a ponderous gray mare, the big, 
brazen horn above her croup gleaming like a beautiful half- 
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moon. As Giacobbe and the others advanced to meet her, 
the pacific beast came to a halt, panting heavily through her 
nostrils. And Giacobbe, who was the first to reach her, 
at once perceived the body of Pallura, stretched at length 
on the bottom of the wagon, and covered with blood; and 
he began to wail forth, waving his arms towards the 
crowd: 
“He is dead! He is dead!” 


III 


The sad news spread like a lightning flash. The popu- 
lace made a rush around the wagon, craning their necks 
to catch a glimpse of something, forgetful of the menaces 
of heaven, overwhelmed by this new, unforeseen calamity, 
and possessed by that natural and savage curiosity that men 
feel in the presence of blood. 

Pallura lay on his back upon the bare boards, with a 
great wound across the middle of his forehead, one of his 
ears lacerated, and gashes on his arms and body, and one 
of his thighs. A tepid stream was flowing into the hollow 
of his eyes and creeping slowly downward to his chin, to 
his throat, staining his shirt, forming dark and glistening 
clots on his breast, on his leather girdles, and even on his 
trousers. Giacobbe remained bending over the body; all 
the others stood round about, attentive; the ruddy glow 
of the sky lighted up their perplexed faces ; and, in that mo- 
ment of silence, from along the river bank arose the hoarse 
note of frogs, and bats passed and repassed, grazing the 
heads of the crowd. 

Without warning, Giacobbe suddenly stood erect with 
one of his cheeks spattered with the blood, and cried: 

“ He is not dead! He is still breathing!” 

A dull murmur spread throughout the crowd, and those 
who were closest crowded forward to look; and the uneasi- 
ness of those furthest away began to burst forth clamor- 
ously. Two women came bringing a jar of water and 
another brought a few strips of cloth; a lad offered a gourd 
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full of wine. The face of the wounded man was bathed, 
the flow of blood from his forehead was checked, and his 
head was lifted higher. Then voices were raised aloud 
demanding the cause of the occurrence. The hundred 
pounds of wax candles were missing ; barely a few fragments 
of them remained between the cracks in the boards on the 
bottom of the wagon. 

In the midst of the tense excitement, popular feeling grew 
more and more heated, more and more fierce and reckless. 
And since an ancient and hereditary hatred burned within 
them against the township of Mascalico, situated opposite 
them on the other bank of the river, Giacobbe said in his 
hoarse voice, venomously : 

“What if those candles should be used for the service 
of San Gonsalvo?” 

It was like the spark that starts a conflagration. The 
spirit of the church reawoke all at once within these people 
debased through so many years to the blind and ferocious 
cult of their one and only idol. The words of the fanatic 
flew from mouth to mouth. And beneath the tragic red- 
ness of nightfall the tumultuous multitude took on the ap- 
pearance of a tribe of negroes in insurrection. 

The name of their saint burst from all their throats like 
a call to battle. The most ardent of them hurled impreca- 
tions against that side of the river, agitating their arms, 
shaking their fists. Then all those faces, blazing with anger 
and with the ruddy light, those large and powerful faces, 
to which the golden circles in their ears and the heavy tufts 
of hair upon their foreheads gave a strange and barbarous 
aspect, all those faces turned back again toward the pros- 
trate man, and softened into an expression of commiseration. 
Round about the wagon, the pious solicitude of women was 
striving to reanimate the sufferer; many loving hands were 
binding the strips of cloth upon his wounds, sprinkling his 
face with water, holding the gourd of wine to his pallid lips, 
arranging some sort of softer pillow beneath his head. 

“Pallura, poor Pallura, can’t you answer?” 

He lay there on his back with eyes closed and mouth 
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half open. A brownish down upon his cheeks and chin, the 
mild beauty of youth still apparent in his features, distorted 
in the convulsion of pain. From beneath the bandage on 
his brow a thread of blood still trickled down upon his 
temple; at the corners of his mouth there appeared little 
bubbles of a reddish foam; and from his throat there issued 
a sort of feeble and interrupted whistling. Around him 
the efforts, the questions, the feverish glances multiplied. 
The gray mare, every now and then, tossed her head and 
whinnied toward the houses. An anxiety as of an immi- 
nent hurricane rested like a weight on the whole village. 

Then it was that they heard a woman’s cry approaching 
the open square, the cry of the mother which sounded 
louder still in the midst of the sudden hushing of all the 
other voices. And an enormous woman, suffocated by her 
weight of flesh, traversed the crowd and arrived screaming 
beside the wagon. Because she was so heavy and could 
not mount it, she flung herself down upon her son’s feet, 
with words of love bursting between the sobs, with such 
shrill lacerations of her broken voice, and an expression of 
grief so terribly animal-like that throughout all the crowd 
of bystanders there ran a shudder and they all turned away 
their faces. 

“Zaccheo! Zaccheo! My heart! My joy!” cried the 
widowed mother, endlessly, kissing the feet of the wounded 
man and dragging him toward her off the wagon. 

The wounded man stirred, twisted his mouth in a spasm, 
opened his eyes to the sky; but surely he could see nothing 
because a sort of humid film veiled his sight. Great tears 
began to well from the corners of his lids and to flow down 
his cheeks upon his neck; the mouth remained twisted. In 
the feeble whistling in his throat one perceived a vain ef- 
fort to speak. And around him they were questioning 
insistently : 

“Speak, Pallura! Who has hurt you?) Who has hurt 
you? Speak! Speak!” 

And as they questioned, their anger was gathering, their 
fury augmenting, a dull tumult of vengeance was brooding, 
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the quadrangular towers. Mascalico came into view, upon 
a slight acclivity, slumbering in the midst of its olive-trees. 
Dogs were baying here and there, answering one another 
with a furious persistence. The column, issuing from the 
ford and abandoning the highway, advanced at a rapid 
pace, along a direct line, cutting straight across the fields. 

The silver bust was once more carried on their shoulders, 
and dominated the heads of the men in the midst of the 
standing grain, which was odorous and starred all over 
with glittering fireflies. 

- Suddenly a shepherd, who remained at night in a straw 
hut to guard the grain, seized with a mad panic at the 
sight of all these armed invaders, took to his heels up the 
hillside, screaming in throat-splitting tones: 

eaelp:d Jbiclpy ss 

The shrill screams echoed through the olive grove. 

Then it was that the men from Radusa made their charge. 
Between the tree-trunks and through the dried undergrowth, 
the silver saint tottered along, giving forth sonorous vibra- 
tions at its contact with twigs and branches, lighting up sud- 
denly with vivid flashes each time it threatened to fall head- 
long. 

Ten, twelve, twenty gunshots fell in a vibrant hail, one 
after another upon the mass of cottages. The sound of 
splintering wood was heard, then cries, then a great and 
clamorous commotion. A few of the doors were opened, 
others were slammed close. Window glass fell in frag- 
ments, pots of basil fell, crashing on the ground. A white 
dust-cloud rose in the air, placidly, following the course 
of the assailants, upward towards the celestial incandescence. 
All of them, blind with passion, in a fury like that of raging 
beasts, cried out: 

“To the death! To the death!” 

A group of idolaters had formed themselves around San 
Pantaleone. Atrocious insults against San Gonsalvo burst 
forth, amid the agitation of brandished scythes and pruning 
knives. 

“Thief! Thief! Beggars! Thecandles! The candles!” 
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Other groups led the assault upon the cottage doors, with 
strokes of the ax. And, when the unhinged and splin- 
tered doors fell in, the followers of San Pantaleone 
invaded the interior, howling, intent on slaughter. Half- 
naked women took refuge in the corners, imploring mercy ; 
they defended themselves from the blows, seizing the weap- 
ons and thereby cutting their fingers; they flung themselves 
down and rolled upon the floor, in the midst of heaps of 
sheets and coverlets, from out of which their flaccid, turnip- 
nurtured flesh protruded. 

Giacobbe, tall, gaunt, sun-browned, a bundle of arid 
bones made formidable by passion, was leader of the slaugh- 
ter. He paused every now and then to make a sweeping, 
imperatorial gesture above all their heads, with a huge 
scythe used for haying. He went forward, undaunted, with 
bared head, in the name of San Pantaleone. More than 
thirty men followed him. And all of them had a confused 
and blunted sensation of walking in the midst of a con- 
flagration, upon ground that heaved beneath a flaming vault 
that threatened to cave in. 

But from every side defenders began to run forward, 

men of Mascalico, strong and black as mulattoes, san- 
guinary, fighting with long clasp-knives, men who aimed 
at the stomach and the throat, accompanying each stroke 
with guttural outcries. The struggle shifted little by little 
towards the church; from the roofs of two or three houses 
flames were already bursting; a crowd of women and 
children fled headlong through the olive groves, over- 
come with panic, the light of reason gone from their 
eyes. 
Then among the males, no longer impeded by tears and 
lamentations, the hand-to-hand struggle became more fierce. 
Beneath a sky the color of rust, the ground was overstrewn 
with corpses. Broken curses hissed from between the teeth 
of the wounded, and continually, above the clamor, came 
the persistent cry of the men from Radusa: 

“ The candles! The candles!” 

But the door of the church remained close barred, enor~ 
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mous, of solid oak, studded with nails. The men of Masca- 
lico defended it against the blows and ax-strokes. The 
silver saint, impassive and white, oscillated in the thick 
of the contest, still upheld on the shoulders of the four 
Herculeses, who were bleeding all over from their head to 
their feet, refusing to fall. It was the supreme vow of the 
assailants that they would place the idol upon the enemy’s 
altar. : 

Now, while the men of Mascalico were fighting like lions, 
prodigiously, upon the stone steps, Giacobbe all of a sud- 
den disappeared, rounded the flank of the edifice, search- 
ing for some undefended opening by which he might pene- 
trate within the sanctuary. When he saw an aperture at 
a slight elevation from the ground, he clambered up to it, 
remained there caught by the hips because of its narrow- 
ness, and writhed and twisted until he had succeeded in 
passing his whole lank body through the opening. The in- 
spiring aroma of the incense passed out into the chill night 
from the house of God. Groping his way through the dark- 
ness and guided only by the din of the external battle, the 
man made his way towards the door, colliding against the 
seats, bruising himself on his face and on his hands. Al- 
ready the furious labor of Radusan axes was thundering 
upon the toughness of the oak, when he began with an iron 
bar to force the bolts, panting, suffocating from a violent 
palpitation of breathlessness that robbed him of his strength, 
with wild gleams traversing his face, and his wounds all 
throbbing and sending warm streams coursing down his 
skin. 

“San Pantaleone! San Pantaleone!” cried from with- 
out the hoarse voices of his companions, as they felt the 
door slowly yielding, and redoubled their blows and ax- 
strokes. Even through the thickness of the wood there 
came to him the shock of bodies falling to the ground, © 
the quick, dry stab of a knife as it slipped between the ribs. 
And it seemed to Giacobbe that the entire nave of the 
church reverberated with the beating of his own savage 
heart. 
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After an ultimate effort, the door gave way. The men 
of Radusa precipitated themselves forward with an immense 
howl of victory, passing over the bodies of the slain, bear- 
ing the silver saint to the altar. And vivid flashes of re- 
flected light suddenly invaded the obscurity of the nave, 
awakening the brilliance of the golden candlesticks and the 
pipes of the organ high above them. 

By aid of the tawny light, which entered in intermittent 
flashes from the flames of the nearest burning houses, a 
second struggle had begun. Their intertwined bodies rolled 
over and over upon the pavement, refusing to let go, leap- 
ing and bounding together, here and there, in the contor- 
tions of their mad rage, and ended by bringing up violently 
against the benches, the steps to the chapel, or the corners 
of the confessionals. Beneath the sheltered seclusion of 
the house of God, the blood-curdling sound of steel piercing 
human flesh or scraping against a bone, the unmistakable 
broken groan of a man who is struck in some vital part, 
the crunching produced by the dome of the skull as it 
crushes in beneath a blow, the roar of rage of those who 
will not die, the atrocious hilarity of those who succeed 
in slaying—all of these sounds reverberated severally and 
distinctly. And the mild odor of incense diffused itself 
throughout the conflict. 

The silver idol had not yet attained the glory of the altar, 
because a hostile circle precluded its accession. Giacobbe 
was fighting with a scythe; although wounded in many 
places, he would not yield a hand’s breadth of the steps 
that he had already conquered. There remained now to 
raise the saint only two of the original bearers. The enor- 
mous white head staggered as though ‘drunken upon the 
boiling tide of angry blood. The men of Mascalico fought 
like unchained demons. 

It was then that San Pantaleone fell to the pavement, giv- 
ing forth a sharp, metallic jingle that penetrated Giacobbe’s 
heart far deeper than the point of any knife. And as the 
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reddened scythe-bearer flung himself forward to raise it 
again, a great devil of a man, with one stroke of his 
pruning-knife, stretched the enemy upon his back. Two 
separate times he tried to rise and two more strokes flung 
him to earth again. Blood inundated all his face and breast 
and hands; on his shoulders and arms, his bones gleamed 
white where they had been laid bare by the deep wounds. 
But even yet he obstinately struggled to renew the conflict. 
Exasperated by this ferocious tenacity of life, three, four, 
five of his adversaries simultaneously drove their knives 
into his stomach. The fanatic fell backward, struck his 
neck upon the silver bust, turned completely over with his 
face against the metal, with clutching fingers and his legs 
drawn up. San Pantaleone was lost. 
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THE ENVY OF MITHRIDANES 
By GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO 


[ N the country of Cattaio lived a person of noble descent, 

and rich beyond comparison, called Nathan, who, hav- 
ing an estate adjoining to the great road which led from 
the east to the west, and being of a generous spirit and 
desirous of showing it by his good works, summoned to- 
gether many master artificers, and in a very short time 
raised one of the most grand and beautiful palaces that ever 
was seen, furnishing it with everything necessary for the 
more honorable reception of persons of distinction. He had 
also great numbers of servants, and kept open house for 
all comers and goers, continuing this noble way of living, 
till not only the east, but the west also, resounded with his 
fame. He had now grown into years, his hospitality re- 
maining unabated, when it happened that his renown reached 
the ears of a young gentleman, named Mithridanes, living 
in an adjacent country, who, thinking himself full as wealthy 
as Nathan, began to envy his fame and virtue, resolving to 
extinguish or obscure them both by a superior generosity. 
So he built such another palace as Nathan’s and was so 
extravagantly generous to everybody, that how famous he 
soon became it is needless to say. 

Now one day it happened, as he was all alone in his 
palace-court, that a woman came in at one of the gates, 
and demanded alms, which she received; after which she 
came in at a second, and was relieved a second time, and 
so on for twelve times successively. On her returning the 
thirteenth, he said, “ Good woman, you grow troublesome ” ; 
but yet he gave her. The old woman, on hearing these 
words, said: 

“Oh, the prodigious generosity of Nathan! How greatly 
is it to be admired! I went in at all the thirty-two gates 
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‘which there are to-his palace, as well as this, and received 
an alms at every one, without being known all the time, as 
it seemed to me; and here I come but thirteen times, and 
am known and flouted!” And away she went, and never 
was seen there more. 

Mithridanes, imagining that what he heard of Nathan 
was a diminution of his own fame, grew extremely incensed, 
and said: 

“ Alas! when shall I equal Nathan in great things, not 
to say surpass him, as is my desire, when I fall short even 
in the smallest matters? Undoubtedly, it is all labor in 
vain, unless I dismiss him from the world, which, seeing 
old age ineffectual, I must do instantly with my own hands.” 

So rising up in a passion, without making anyone ac- 
quainted with his design, he mounted his horse, taking 
very few attendants with him; and the third day he ar- 
rived at Nathan’s palace, when he ordered his people not 
to seem to belong to him, but provide themselves with lodg- 
ings till they heard farther from him. 

Coming there towards the evening, and being left by 
himself, he found Nathan alone, not far from his palace, 
taking a walk for his amusement, in a very plain habit, 
when he, not knowing him, desired he would show him 
the way to Nathan’s dwelling. Nathan cheerfully replied: 

“ Son, there is nobody in this country can show you better 
than myself; then, if you please, I will conduct you thither.” 

The young gentleman replied: “I should be extremely 
obliged to you: but could wish, if it were possible, neither 
to be seen nor known by Nathan.” 

“This also,” quoth Nathan, “I will do for you, if it be 
your design.” 

So he alighted, and walked along with him, falling agree- 
ably into discourse together, till they came to the palace, 
when Nathan bade one of his servants take the horse, and 
he whispered in the fellow’s ear for him to acquaint all 
the people in the house that none of them should let the 
gentleman know he was Nathan, which was done. Being 
entered into the palace, he put Mithridanes into a very 
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fine apartment, where nobody should see him but those 
whom he had appointed to wait upon him, and showed 
him all possible respect, himself constantly keeping him 
company. After Mithridanes had been for some time with 
him, he asked with a great deal of reverence who he was. 

“Tam an inferior servant of Nathan’s,” he replied, “ who 
has grown old in his service, and yet he never promoted me 
to anything more than what you see; and therefore, though 
other people commend him, I have little reason to do so.” 

These words gave Mithridanes some hopes that he might 
the better and more securely effect his base purpose. Na- 
than then inquired very courteously of him concerning 
who he was, and the occasion of his coming thither, offer- 
ing him his best advice and assistance. Mithridanes hesi- 
tated a little upon that, but at length resolved to let him 
into his design; so, after a long preamble requesting se- 
crecy, and that he would lend a helping hand, he declared 
who he was, what he came thither for, and his induce- 
ment. Nathan, hearing his detestable resolution, was quite 
changed within himself; nevertheless, without any appear- 
ance thereof, he replied boldly, and with a steady counte- 
nance: 

“Mithridanes, your father was truly a noble person, nor 
are you willing to degenerate, having undertaken so glori- 
ous an enterprise as is that of being liberal to all people; 
I do greatly commend the envy you bear to Nathan’s vir- 
tue, because, were there many more men of the same prin- 
ciple, the world, though bad enough at present, would soon 
grow better. Your affair I shall most assuredly keep secret, 
which I can further more by my advice than any help I am 
able to give you, and that in the following manner: 

“ About half a mile from hence is a grove, where he 
generally takes a walk for a considerable time every morn- 
ing; there you may easily meet with him, and do what 
you purpose. If you should kill him, in order to return 
home without any hindrance, do not go the way you came, 
but take a path that leads out of the grove to the left, 
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which, though not so much frequented as the other, is yet 
a shorter way to your house, as well as more secure.” 

When Mithridanes had received this instruction, and 
Nathan was departed, he let his attendants, who were in 
the same house, know privately where they were to wait 
for him the next day. 

Early in the morning Nathan arose, his mind being no 
way changed from the counsel given to Mithridanes, and 
went to the grove with a design of meeting with his death. 
‘Mithridanes also took his bow and sword, having no other 
weapon, and rode to the same place, where he saw Nathan 
walking at a distance by himself, and being minded before 
he put him to death to hear what he had to say, he laid 
hold of the turban that was upon his head, and cried out: 

“Old dotard! thou art a dead man.” 

Nathan made no reply but this: 

“Then I have deserved it.” 

Mithridanes, hearing his voice, and looking in his face, 
found it was the same person that had so kindly received 
him, kept him company, and faithfully advised him: upon 
which his rage and malice were turned into shame and 
remorse ; and throwing away his sword, which he had ready 
drawn to stab him, he dismounted and fell with tears at his 
feet, saying: 

“My dearest father, I am now convinced of your lib- 
erality, considering what pains you have taken to bestow 
your life upon me, which I was very unjustly desirous of 
having. But God, more careful of my doing my duty than 
I was myself, opened the eyes of my understanding, which 
envy had closed, at a time when there was the greatest 
need of it. The more ready, therefore, you were to oblige 
me, so much the greater I acknowledge my remorse to be. 
Take that revenge, then, of me which you think adequate 
to the nature of my crime.” 

Nathan raised him up, and embraced him, saying: 

“Son, your design, call it wicked, or what you will, needs 
neither your asking any pardon nor yet my granting it; 
because it was out of no hatred, but only a desire to excel. 
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Be assured, then, there is nobody regards you more than 
I do, considering the greatness of your soul, which was 
given you not for the amassing of wealth, as is the case 
of misers, but the distribution of it; be not ashamed of 
your design of cutting me off, to become more famous, nor 
think I am at all surprised at it; the greatest monarchs, 
by no other art than that of killing not one man only, 
as you would have done, but infinite numbers, destroying 
whole countries, and laying cities in ruins, have enlarged 
their empire, and consequently their fame. Therefore, to 
kill me alone, to make yourself famous, is neither new 
nor strange.” 

Mithridanes, far from excusing his evil intent, but com- 
mending Nathan’s honest gloss upon it, proceeded so far 
as to tell him that he wondered exceedingly how he could 
bring himself to such readiness to die, and be even advising 
and aiding to it. Nathan replied: 

“TI would not have you wonder at all at it; for ever since 
I have been my own master, and resolved to do that wherein 
you have endeavored to follow my example,—nobody ever 
came to my house whom I did not content to the utmost 
of my power, as to what was required of me. Now it 
was your fortune to come for my life; therefore that you 
should not be the only person who went away ungratified, 
I resolved to give it, advising you in such a manner that 
you might be secure of it without losing your own. 

“Therefore I conjure you to take it, if it will be any 
pleasure to you: I do not know how I can better bestow 
it. Eighty years have I had the full enjoyment of it; and, 
according to the course of nature, and as it fares with 
other men, and all other things, I can keep it but very little 
longer: so I hold it better to part with it of my own accord, 
as I have done with my wealth and estate, than to keep it 
till it is wrested from me by nature. A hundred years 
are really no great matter: what, then, are six or eight, 
which are all that are left me? Take it, then, I say again, 
if you please; for I never met with anyone before that 
desired it, nor do I expect any other will accept it, if you 
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do not. Besides, the longer it is kept, of the less value it 
grows; so take it once for all, whilst it is worth something.” 

Mithridanes was extremely confounded, and said: 

“God forbid that, so far from touching a thing of the 
value of your life, I should even desire it as I did just 
now. Instead of lessening your years, I would willingly 
add to them of my own, if it were possible.” 

“And would you,’ he replied, “if you could? That 
would be doing to you what I have done yet to no one, 
I mean robbing you to enrich myself. But I will tell you 
what you shall do: you shall come and live here, and be 
called Nathan, and I will go to your house, and take the 
name of Mithridanes.”’ 

“Tf I knew how to behave as well as you do,” said 
Mithridanes, “I should readily embrace your offer; but as 
I am sensible I should only lessen the fame of Nathan, I 
shall never seek to impair that in another which I cannot 
increase in myself: so pray excuse me.” 

With these, and more such compliments, they returned 
to the palace, where Nathan showed great respect to 
Mithridanes, confirming him in his great and noble design; 
and the latter, being disposed to return home, took his 
leave, fully convinced that he could never come up to Na- 
than in liberality. 
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A CASE OF SOMNAMBULISM 
By LUIGI CAPUANA 


MONG all the cases of somnambulism which the medical 

profession has considered valuable, that of M. Diogenes 
Van-Spengel is certainly one of the rarest and most mar- 
velous. I am going to give a brief réswmé of the interest- 
ing memoir recently published by Dr. Croissart; and fre- 
quently, for the sake of clearness, I shall quote directly 
from that illustrious author’s own words.* 


I 


M. Diogenes Van-Spengel is fifty-three years of age. He 
is a tall, lean personage, exceedingly nervous, and noticeable 
chiefly on account of his nose and a peculiarity of his glance. 
If once seen, he could never be forgotten. The portrait, done 
by Levys, that serves as frontispiece to the volume, is a 
perfect likeness. His forehead, none too broad but very 
high, is covered with wrinkles which rise and fall in a 
continual motion, like the bellows of an accordion. Behind 
these wrinkles toils a brain that does not know the mean- 
ing of repose. M. Van-Spengel, at the age of twenty, ob- 
tained a position in the central office of the Belgian police, 
and he took his work very seriously. In a considerable 
number of cases he gave proof that it was not in vain that 
he had been a favorite disciple of Vidocq. 

The pupils of his eyes, although somewhat neutralized 
by a pair of near-sighted lenses, have an overpowering 

* Un Cas de Somnambulisme, by Dr. Croissart. Brussels: Meunier 
et Fils, 1873. One volume, large 18mo, with portrait. The edition is 
exhausted. Not a single copy could be found, even for its weight 
in gold. Someone of inquiring mind, having compared the narrative 


of Dr. Croissart with a map of the city of Brussels, has observed 
that the names of the streets have been changed since 1873. 
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expression; they do not gaze, they penetrate. The most 
honest man in the world might try in vain to sustain their 
glance even for a few minutes without embarrassment. 


When I first became acquainted with M. Van-Spengel 
[says Dr. Croissart] it was on the occasion of an illness 
that he had. For six months he had been suffering from 
a distressing form of insomnia; the physicians of Brussels 
and of Paris were at a loss what remedies to try next for a 
malady so stubborn even to heroic measures. I had just 
come to the city from my native town, and a lucky cure had 
brought me into sudden prominence. He came to consult 
me. The impression I received at that visit will never leave 
my mind. 

All the time that he was explaining his symptoms, M. 
Van-Spengel continued to look me in the face with that 
scrutinizing air peculiar to him, due in a measure to the 
nature of his profession, but more especially, as it seemed 
to me, to the form of his nose, which was long and sharp, 
with the tip somewhat crooked and bent upwards, a most 
extraordinary nose. 

After a few moments I found myself unable to pay atten- 
tion to what he was saying. I felt myself attacked in the 
inmost recesses of my consciousness and could think of 
nothing else than self-defense. I do not easily yield to illu- 
sions of this sort; but that man’s physiognomy inspired me 
at the time with an indefinable sense of fear. I even found 
myself imagining that he was using that nose of his, as 
the customs collectors at the city gates use their skewers, 
to probe the depths of my moral nature; he seemed to 
ransack every fiber, and plunge still deeper to what lay 
beyond. 

When M. Van-Spengel stopped speaking, I had no doubt 
but that he knew my heart quite as well as I, and perhaps 
better. I even thought that I detected a triumphant smile 
upon his lips. I was forced, much against my will, to 
beg his pardon and humbly ask him to state his case all 
over again. 

Whether he fathomed the reason for my perturbation, 
or was mortified at my inattention, M. Van-Spengel there- 
upon fixed his gaze upon a small rug lying beneath his feet, 
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and did not divert it until he had finished his second narra- 
tion of his symptoms. (Page 6.) 


M. Van-Spengel is a bachelor. He has no relatives. He 
lives alone with an old woman who has served him for thirty 
years, and he occupies an apartment in the same building 
as the central office of the Police Department. He is a 
man of most regular habits, and the few hours which the 
duties of his position leave free he spends in reading. He 
eats little, and, what is even more notable, he drinks no 
wine. 

It is quite certain that on the evening of March 1, 1872, 
M. Van-Spengel reéntered his rooms somewhat earlier than 
usual. He was in good spirits and ate his supper with a 
relish. He went to bed at half-past eleven; shortly after- 
wards his servant heard him snoring loudly. At a quarter 
to nine, on March 2d, he was awake again. The bell noti- 
fied Trosse that her master was waiting for his coffee. 

Trosse insists that the appearance of M. Van-Spengel 
that morning was precisely as usual, if anything a little more 
serene. 

Nothing foreshadowed the sad catastrophe that was to 
take place during the day. 

“My master,” the old woman went on to relate, “ took 
his coffee in little sips, exclaiming at every swallow, ‘ Stu- 
pendous! excellent!’ Then he lighted his pipe. ‘Do you 
know,’ he said to me, ‘I am afraid that I slept nine hours 
at a stretch!’ and he burst out laughing. I shook my head, 
but I didn’t want to contradict him.” 

About an hour after midnight, Trosse had heard him 
walking up and down his room and moving some of the 
chaits about. Fearing that he felt ill, she had risen and 
very softly opened the door a crack. Her master was seated 
at his desk, enveloped in his dressing-gown and with his 
night-cap on, and was writing. 

At half-past nine M. Van-Spengel finished smoking his 
pipe and rose to his feet. He finished dressing, after his 
usual fashion, in mad haste, called his servant to help him 
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on with his overcoat, and went to his desk to get his eye- 
glasses. The servant stood holding his hat and his cane 
in her hand. 

“What is all this writing?” he exclaimed, all of a sud- 
den. He was amazed to find a pile of pages on his desk. 

Having taken them up and read the opening lines, M. 
Van-Spengel rubbed his eyes a number of times, cast a 
glance up and down and around the room; then he pro- 
ceeded to go through them page by page, examining with 
keen attention and increasing surprise the fine and com- 
pact writing. 

“Who brought these papers here?” he asked the woman 
brusquely. 

“T beg pardon, sir—’” Trosse was smiling; she thought 
that her master was jesting. 

“Come, come! speak up! Who brought these papers 
here? You said nothing to me about them.” 

“T don’t know,” answered the servant, seeing that her 
master was in earnest. ‘“‘ No one has been here.” 

“Tf it is a joke,” grumbled M. Van-Spengel between his 
teeth, “ there is no denying that it is well carried out!” 

He seated himself in the nearest chair, motioned to the 
old woman to leave him alone, and proceeded to read aloud: 
“Report to the Prosecutor for the King regarding the as- 
sassination committed on the night of March 1, in the house 
No. 157 Rue Roi Leopold, in Brussels.” 

Here he paused to glance at the calendar hanging upon 
the wall. The calendar indicated March 2. M. Van-Spengel 
had a few minutes previous himself torn off the page of 
the day before. 

“ Either the devil has a hand in this or I am going mad!” 
he proceeded to grumble. “This is my own writing! 
There is no denying it; it is mine!” And he thumped with 
the back of his hand on the manuscript lying open upon 
his knees. 

“And yet I didn’t write it, I am certain of that!” 

“Tf the master will permit—” said Trosse, cpening the 
door timidly. 


, 
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“Permit what?” answered M. Van-Spengel, sharply. 

“To remind monsieur that last night he sat here writing 
from one o’clock until four and— 

“You must be mad!” 

“T beg pardon; monsieur must remember about it. I 
got up twice, thinking that monsieur was ill, and both times. 
I saw you sitting at that table busy, oh, so busy, writing. 
Finally monsieur fell to sleep at the table, and perhaps 
that is why—” 

“ That’s what must have happened!” exclaimed M. Van- 
Spengel, after a moment’s reflection. “It’s strange, but 
that must be what happened. Do you know? When I was 
a boy I was a somnambulist.” 


“Bless my soul!” said the servant. “ Does that mean 
that you went walking around from room to room at 
night?” 


“Yes, Mother Trosse, something very much like it. I 
used to talk, I used to do all sorts of things exactly as when 
I was awake, neither more nor less. But when I was 
twenty I had a severe illness (I was within an ace of pass- 
ing away) and the sleep-walking stopped. Is it going 
to begin again? Deuce take it! That would be ex- 
tremely annoying! But undoubtedly,” he continued, 
after a short interval, “undoubtedly I have been 
writing in my sleep! I shall speak to the doctor 
about it at once. You can go; close the door behind 
you.” 

M. Van-Spengel took up the manuscript again and, turn- 
ing back to the first page, read: 

“Gentlemen: This morning, March 2, at the hour of 
eleven—” 

He paused again, in order to take his watch from his 
pocket. 

“How curious! It is not quite half-past ten! What 
things one does in one’s sleep!” 

Here follows what M. Van-Spengel proceeded to read 
breathlessly. I have transcribed it from Appendix A placed 
at the end of the volume: 
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GENTLEMEN: 

This morning, March 2d, at the hour of eleven, on my 
way from my office to the Ministry of the Interior, to re- 
ceive the instructions and orders of His Excellence, the 
Minister, at the point where the Rue Grisolles opens into 
the Rue Roi Leopold, I saw a great crowd gathered in front 
of the house designated by the number 157, next door to 
the palace of the Viscount de Moulmenant. Fearing a 
riotous demonstration against the spaghetti vendor who has 
a shop near-by at No. 161, I hastened to the spot, after hav- 
ing called to my aid two policemen, Lerouge and Poisson, 
who were on their posts at the head of the neighboring 
Rue Bissot, but it was a matter of a very different sort. 
The coachman, the cook, and two footmen of the Marquise 
de Rostentein-Gourny stood before the main entrance to 
the two-story house, the property of the said marquise, 
knocking continuously for an hour and a half, and they 
had not succeeded in making themselves heard either by the 
porter or by the chambermaid who had remained in the 
house, nor by the marquise or the marquise’s daughter. 

These several domestics supported each other in assert- 
ing that they had received permission from the marquise 
to attend the wedding of the cook’s daughter; and that for 
this reason they had remained out of the house overnight. 

A suspicion was growing that something serious had 
occurred. 

The coachman, having raised himself to the level of the 
second floor by clambering to the top of the portico, tried to 
make himself heard by pounding on the shutters with such 
violence that he broke some of the slats: but to no purpose. 
It looked as though there was not a single living soul remain- 
ing in the house. 

I forgot to say that the sergeant, Jean-Roche, with six 
other policemen had reached the spot ahead of me and had 
already sent one of his men to the nearest district judge 
in order to have the door of the house opened according 
to the form required by law. The judge arrived a few 
minutes later, accompanied by the chancellor. A locksmith 
was sent for and another delay followed before the inside 
bolts were forced and the doors opened. Having stationed 
six policemen to hold back the crowd and having selected 
two witnesses, we entered, accompanied by them as well as 
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by the servants, and closed the big door behind us. We 
needed the servants to guide us and to give the necessary 
explanations. We had not taken many steps when there, on 
the first landing of the stairs, we came upon a horrible 
sight. The porter lay there stretched at full length, with his 
head resting upon the next higher step. He was in a pool 
of blood. His hands were slashed with gashes, crossing in 
various directions. He had two wounds in the region of 
the heart and three in the lower part of the abdomen. 

At sight of him, one of the maids, Luison, fainted and 
- was afterwards seized with violent convulsions. Nichette, 
on the contrary, dashed up the stairs, howling, weeping, 
and calling her young mistress by name. The men turned 
white, but did not utter a syllable. 

The policeman, Maresque, was at once sent for a doctor. 

Before we were half way up the stairs, Nichette, leaning 
over the upper railing, shrieked: 

“ Assassinated! assassinated!” 

The house looked as if it had been taken by assault. 
Pieces of underwear, scattered over the floor ; chests, trunks, 
wardrobes, all turned upside down and ransacked. The 
sofas and easy-chairs in the reception-room were all shoved 
out of place, some of them lying with their legs in the air. 
Near the piano, on a divan, lay the body of the daughter 
of the Marquise de Rostentein-Gourny. 

Stabbed through the heart with a single stiletto thrust, 
she remained where she had fallen, with her hands clenched 
in her hair, her head bent limply backward. A slender 
stream of blood had bespattered her garments. 

The door which led from the reception-room into the 
marquise’s bedroom stood wide open. On the further side, 
upon the ground, was discovered a human form, enveloped 
in the bed covers. It was the body of the marquise. Two 
of the policemen with some difficulty disentangled it. 
Numerous livid marks upon the throat indicated that 
she had first been strangled, then bundled up in this 
fashion. 

The maid lay where she had been killed, in her own bed, 
in the adjoining chamber. 

Doctor Marol, arriving at this moment, decided after 
careful investigation that the four victims must have been 
dead for approximately eight hours. Accordingly the 
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atrocious crime must have been committed ‘two or three 
hours after midnight. Evidently the villains had not come 
there with the intention of committing murder. But people 
do not break into a house whose occupants, if they do noth- 
ing else, may call for help, without being prepared in 
advance to kill. 

From the appearance of the premises it was not difficult 
to imagine what had occurred. 

The porter, having arisen in order to learn the cause of 
some unusual noise, must have been attacked on the 
threshold of his little room. Big, robust, courageous, he - 
freed himself from the grasp of his assailants and attempted 
to call for aid. He struggled with some one of the house- 
breakers (the traces of the struggle are plain enough), but 
the others finished him with knife thrusts. 

Making their way to the rooms above, some of them had 
hurried to the room of the marquise, entermg probably 
from the right-hand side, others to the maid’s bedroom. The 
marquise, roused from sleep, must have barely had time — 
to raise her head and open her eyes before she was reduced 
to a state in which she could no longer cry aloud. 

The maid probably met her death at the same moment. 
The daughter of the marquise, not having yet retired, and 
undoubtedly warned by the unusual disturbance in the 
adjoining room, rang the bell repeatedly, with such violence 
that she broke the cord. Seeing some one of the murderers 
enter, she had fled, retreating from room to room, overturn- 
ing everything that came in her way, chairs, tables, sofas. 
But in the reception-room, finding herself surrounded by 
several of the ruffians, she had sunk upon a divan, and there 
had met her death with a single stroke. 

Such were our inductions; we found ourselves in com- 
plete agreement. 

After a long and minute inspection, we were able to cer- 
tify that the silver, the jewels, the valuables of all kinds, 
had been removed, with an audacious thoroughness that 
was unparalleled. 

From what side, and with what means had the assassins 
made their way into the house? 

That was a difficult problem. 

The main door, of great solidity, held on the inner side 
with heavy bars, and fastened by a magnificent English lock 
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of most complicated structure, showed no signs of tamper- 
ing. On the window shutters, hermetically closed, not a 
trace of violence, inside or out. The iron gate that closed 
the entrance to the garden had its bolts in place. The walls 
of the basement were intact. The little outside door at 
the rear of the basement, opening on the Rue Mignon, was 
closed and barred. The roof and garret were in perfect 
condition. In short, we found ourselves facing one of 
those difficult problems which the inexhaustible cleverness 
of criminals offers as a challenge to the police. 

Leaning upon the sill of one of the windows that over- 
looked the Rue Roi Leopold, I reflected for a while, when 
all of a sudden— 


“Well, what is it?” asked M. Van-Spengel, interrupting 
his reading. 

And he directed a formidably inquisitorial glance at 
Trosse, who had appeared in the frame of the doorway, hold- 
ing between her fingers a visiting-card. 

“Ah, friend Goulard!” exclaimed M. Van-Spengel. “I 
almost left him in the lurch! The deuce! Is it quarter to 
eleven? J will read the rest later. Trosse,” he added, with 
a comical gesture, as he put the manuscript in his pocket, 
“we are on the point of becoming authors, novelists, like 
your Ponson du Terrail. What do you think of that?” 

“So much the better!” replied Trosse, not knowing what 
he meant. 

“ And our novels will be written without effort, with our 
eyes closed, while we sleep!” 

“So much the better!” 

M. Van-Spengel allowed her to brush him off, from head 
to heels, tranquilly adjusted his spectacles, which had slid 
down to the very tip of his nose, placed his silk hat upon 
his head, took his walking-stick in hand, and told the old 
woman that he was on his way to take luncheon with his 
friend Goulard. Goulard, meanwhile, continued to wait for 
him until the hour of vespers rang, but all in vain. M. 
Van-Spengel failed to put in am appearance during the 
entire day. 
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Let the reader judge whether it would have been possible 
to guess, even remotely, what had happened to him. 


II 


M. Van-Spengel, without even entering the office, de- 
scended the stairs in haste and, following the Rue des 
Roulets, came out at the middle point of the Rue Grisolles. 

The Count de Remcy, a major in the grenadiers, who met 
him just beyond the Café de Paris and stopped to talk with 
him a few minutes, confirmed the servant’s statement re- 
garding his friend's perfect tranquillity of mind. 

M. Van-Spengel had been deeply impressed (and how 
could he help being?) with the matter of that manuscript. 
Among the few words exchanged with De Remcy, the fol- 
lowing remarks occurred: 

Van-S pengel: “ Do you believe in the absurd?” 

De Remcy: “ That depends! ” 

Van-Spengel: “ Well, this evening I will tell you some- 
thing that will make you open your eyes!” 

De Remcy: “ Why not now?” 

Van-S pengel: “1 am in a hurry.” 

Doctor Croissart cites the evidence of four other persons 
who stopped M. Van-Spengel along the Rue Grisolles ; they 
are all of the same tenor. 

From the little church of Saint-Michel to the point where 
the Rue Grisolles joins the Rue Roi Leopold, M. Van- 
Spengel was accompanied by M. Lebournant, a tailor, who 
was seeking to secure his interest in some personal mat- 
ter. It was this witness who first noted an instantaneous 
and profound alteration in the facial expression of the 
director-general of police. 

“Oh, my God! Oh, my God!” M. Van-Spengel had 
exclaimed. 

In passing from the Rue Grisolles into the Rue Roi 
Leopold, he had perceived a great crowd gathered in the 
neighborhood of the palace of the Vicomte de Moulmenant, 
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and directly in front of the main entrance to the house of 
the Marquise de Rostentein-Gourny. 

“And yet,” testified M. Lebournant, “his perturbation 
lasted but a moment. I looked at him in astonishment. It 
was most unnatural for a man of his type to be excited over 
a gathering of an odd hundred people. I suspected that 
something serious lay behind it. The first idea that occurred 
to me was to go and close my shop. I imagined there 
would be rioting. 

““ Excuse me,’ he said, and turned to the right down 
the Rue Bissot. I kept him in sight. He came back pres- 
ently, accompanied by two policemen, and made his way 
towards the crowd. I joined the other curious spectators. 
Everyone was asking what the matter was.” (Page 70.) 

Recognizing the director-general of police, the crowd 
opened to let him pass. 

A ladder had been raised to the second story of the 
Rostentein-Gourny residence; and when M. Van-Spengel 
reached the entrance, a man coming down the ladder said, 
in a loud tone: 

“They certainly sleep soundly! ” 

M. Van-Spengel turned pale. The agreement between 
what he had written and what was taking place was so 
marked that even a harder head than his would have been 
set whirling. It must be acknowledged that he had a 
constitution of steel, or he could not so far have done vio- 
lence to himself as to master, up to the last moment, his 
augmenting emotion. 

I will leave it to Doctor Croissart to tell in his own words: 


It is difficult [he writes] to discover with precision what 
took place within the mind of M. Van-Spengel at the ter- 
rible confirmation given by the facts to his somnambulistic 
vision. M. Lamére, the judge, had no sooner arrived upon 
the scene than he noticed that the director’s manner be- 
trayed nervousness. He was looking around him somewhat 
wildly, and impatiently biting his thin, dry lips. He was 
deathly pale, almost ashen; his breath came in gasps, M. 
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Lamére spoke to him several times, without eliciting any 
response beyond one or two monosyllables. 

They entered the house. 

At sight of the porter’s body, M. Van-Spengel allowed 
a prolonged “Oh!” to escape him, and passed his hand 
several times across his brow. As he mounted the stairs, 
he perspired freely. He repeatedly drew out his handker- 
chief, to wipe his hands and forehead. In the reception- 
room he stood motionless before the body of the marquise’s 
daughter, holding his head between his hands. 

M. Lamére quickly asked him: 

“Do you feel ill?” 

““ Somewhat,” he replied. 

And he approached the window overlooking the Rue Roi 
Leopold. 

When the judge invited him to take part in the inquest, 
M. Van-Spengel answered stiffly: 

“Don’t wait for me.” r 

And he remained absorbed in thought, with bowed head, 
and hands crossed one upon the other, his chin and mouth 
resting upon them, his shoulders turned towards the street. 
(Page 130.) 


This was the posture in which Doctor Marol found him. 
But shortly afterwards, when he had finished examining the 
wound in the young girl’s body, he noticed that M. Van- 
Spengel was standing with his elbows on the window-sill 
and his chin between his fists, and staring down intently 
upon the crowd. 

So he continued to stand for perhaps half an hour. The 
judge, M. Lamére, having finished his investigation, ap- 
proached him for the purpose of consulting about what was 
to be done. He believed that the servants, or at least some 
one of the servants, had had a share in the crime. It seemed 
best to him to arrest all the servants without delay. The 
details of the crime showed as clearly as two and two 
make four that some one of the household had had a hand 
in it. 

“Wait a moment,” answered M. Van-Spengel, after some 
seconds of reflection. 
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He crossed slowly over, and took his seat upon a sofa 
on the opposite side of the room, drew from the pocket 
of his outer coat a number of written’ pages folded 
lengthwise, hastily turned over several of them, and 
then proceeded to read the remainder with great 
attention. ° 

At that moment, M. Van-Spengel’s aspect had taken on 
a most extraordinary expression. His abundant gray hair, 
which still completely covered his head, was disarranged, 
almost as if standing on end with terror. The gleam from 
the lenses of his spectacles, every time that he raised his 
head as if struggling for a breath of air, increased the sinis- 
ter keenness of his pupils and of his face. The wrinkles 
upon his forehead seemed as if tormented by some 
imternal electric current, and communicated their violent 
mobility to every muscle of his face. His lips pro- 
truded, writhed, pressed tightly one upon the other, while 
his feet were constantly shuffling over the carpet, bearing 
heavily upon it. 

“ Are all heads of police like that?” asked M. Lamére 
of Doctor Marol. 

“How do you expect me to know?” answered the lat- 
ter, who was the more bewildered of the two. 

M. Van-Spengel sprang to the window, where M. Lamére 
and Doctor Marol had remained, waiting for him. 

“Well? ”’ demanded the former. 

“No,” replied Van-Spengel, “you would be arresting 
the innocent. Wait, let me act. Maresque! Poisson!” 

The two policemen named came forward at once. 

“Tf you will be so kind, please stand back,” he said to 
the doctor. “Stand beside me in the window, one at a 
time,” he continued, turning to the policemen. “Look 
unconcerned. Pay attention to what I say, and keep your 
eyes open!” 

He approached the window with Maresque. 

M. Lamére then heard the following dialogue: 

Van-Spengel: “Do you see that fair-haired man near 
the door of Cadolle’s jewelry shop?” 
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Maresque: “ The one with the gray coat and the Polish 
cape 

Van-Spengel: “ Bravo! Get his features well fixed in 
your mind.” 

Maresque: “I could recognize him among a thousand, 
director!” (Page 250.) 

They left the window. 

“Now your turn, Poisson!” 

And he went through the same dialogue with the other 
policeman. 

At this point M: Van-Spengel no longer seemed the same 
man as a few minutes earlier. He was calm and gave his 
orders with the gravity customary in men of his calling. 

“Come!” he exclaimed to Poisson, with a sigh. “We 
will go out through the Rue Mignon; on this side there 
are too many prying fools! You, Maresque, are to ap- 
proach our light-haired friend, without appearing to take 
notice of him. I am sure that the color of your uniform 
will quickly affect his nerves. He will take himself off, 
with you following close behind him, but without giving 
the impression that you are tracking him. Poisson will 
come with me. Doctor, judge, within a quarter of an hour 
one of the murderers will be here. Have the patience to 
wait for me.” 

“Can he be serious?” asked the judge of the doctor. 

“Who knows?” replied the latter, shrugging his shoul- 
ders. 

“He said Cadolle’s shop, didn’t he?” 

“Yes, the jeweler; there they are!” 

And both speakers approached the window, divided be- 
tween incredulity and curiosity. 

More than three thousand persons were by this time 
packed together within that short stretch of city street, 
riveted there by their desire to know the outcome of the 
judicial inquiry, all gazing into the air, towards the win- 
dows of the little Rostentein-Gourny palace, their imagi- 
nations inflamed by the scanty and contradictory particu- 
lars that passed from lip to lip. 
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Maresque had stopped several times before making his 
way towards Cadolle’s jewelry shop. 

The fair-haired man whom M. Van-Spengel had pointed 
out, after remaining stationary for some minutes, took a 
couple of steps, then three, then ten, in the direction of the 
Place Egmont, and disappeared without turning to look 
behind him. Maresque also disappeared in pursuit. The 
director-general and the other policeman followed them at 
a distance of ten paces. Before reaching the Place Egmont, 
Poisson and the director parted company. Beyond this, 
the judge and the doctor lost sight of them. Their won- 
derment was immense. 

The fair-haired man had received, as M. Van-Spengel 
predicted he would, a nervous shock at the sight of 
Maresque’s uniform, and had moved away with an indif- 
ference so well feigned as to deceive even the most astute. 

Thirty years of age, with a long, heavy, drooping mus- 
tache, and blue eyes that were clear but restless, the fair- 
haired man was a representative of that social type of whom 
one never can say definitely to what class they belong. 

With the easy grace that comes from being long habitu- 
ated to a luxurious and idle life, he sported a fantastic 
costume, a medley of diverse styles, from his Polish cap 
to his Parisian shoes, from his Hungarian jacket to his 
English trousers and American cravat; but this medley 
did not jar upon one, for it harmonized with his bizarre 
personality. No one would have suspected, from his ap- 
pearance, that there was anything about that young man 
suggestive of an assassin. One would readily have taken 
him for an artist who was slightly mad. 

M. Van-Spengel had already on several occasions given 
astounding proof of that lucid and electric intuition,—that 
stroke of genius,—that distinguishes the great detective from 
the average commissaire. It is the ability to discover the 
intimate relations existing between apparently unconnected 
events; to read the opposite meaning in a phrase, a word, 
a gesture that was intended to throw you off the track; 
to attach grave importance to certain outwardly insignifi- 
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cant happenings; to catch in mid-air some circumstance 
that will place in your hands the clew that you despaired 
of finding; a warfare of wit, of keenness, of calculations, 
of surprises, that rewards the master detective for his 
thankless task, with the satisfaction of having succeeded. 

But this time the course of events was very different. M. 
Van-Spengel, having read the second half of his somnambu- 
listic record, discovered in the testimony of witnesses, which 
he had written in advance, the most minute particulars of 
all that was destined to happen, and had set himself, so to 
speak, the task of following out, point by point, the day’s 
programme, after seeing how well the first half of it had 
corresponded. 

Turning to the right of the Place Egmont, the fair-haired 
young man had perceived the policeman out of the corner 
of his eye and had become aware that he was being fol- 
lowed. Quickening his pace in the neighborhood of the 
Passage des Trois Fous, he attempted an audacious trick. 
He halted in front of a doorway and vanished like a flash. 
The house had another door opening on the Rue de la 
Reine. If he only could be lost to sight for twenty seconds, 
the trick would succeed. 

Taking advantage of a number of wagons that blocked 
the Rue de la Reine near the Restaurant des Artistes, he 
nimbly slipped behind them and doubled on his own tracks, 
while Maresque’s keen glance was searching the crowd for 
him; and thence he dodged into a narrew, twisted, slovenly 
lane, one of those many anomalies that are so often found 
in the heart of a big city. 

But he had calculated without his host. 

M. Van-Spengel had already discovered him from a 
distance. 

The fair-haired man entered a narrow doorway, buried 
between the rising tiers of vegetables outside a green- 
grocery, and the pendent rags of an old-clothes dealer, dan- 
gling conspicuously from the sign-board. 

M. Van-Spengel, followed by Poisson and Maresque, 
gave one glance at the edifice; then, without a word, he 
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started up the stairs, which began almost on the 
threshold. 

They found themselves in a wide alley, a sort of corridor 
without a roof, and with a battered pavement from which 
the ancient bricks projected, like little islands; a chill, gray 
spot, of sinister aspect. Six entrances, marked with big, 
red letters, indicated six chambers; but the perfect silencé 
reigning there suggested that the rooms were at present 
unoccupied. 

M. Van-Spengel proceeded to the entrance bearing the 
number 5, and struck three determined blows with his 
knuckles. 

“Who is there?” came the answer, in a fine, manly voice. 

“Officers of the law!”’ 

A man appeared in the doorway, dressed in a smoking- 
jacket. He was smooth-shaven, with long, black hair, spec- 
tacles on his nose, and a book in his hand. 

“Do I disturb you?” inquired M. Van-Spengel, with im- 
perceptible irony, showing his tricolored badge. 

“Not in the least,” replied the other, bending low. “ The 
law is the most welcome guest in the world. I am at your 
orders, gentlemen.” 

The two policemen exchanged: questioning glances, and 
shrugged their shoulders. 

“Dear Doctor Bassotin,” said M. Van-Spengel, fixing his 
burning glance upon the other’s face, “ dear Doctor Bassotin, 
or rather, M. Colichart, or, if you prefer, M. Anatole Par- 
din, take your choice!” Hearing these three names pro- 
nounced, the other had made three ill-disguised movements 
of surprise. “It is proved that during the past night, you, 
in company with Broche, Vilain, Chasseloup, Callotte, and 
Poulain, and by means of two keys, made for you last Oc- 
tober by Black, of London, effected an entrance, at a 
quarter past two, into the house of the Marquise de Rosten- 
tein-Gourny, Rue Roi Leopold, No. 157—” 

The man to whom these words were addressed gazed back 
unperturbed, shaking his head in denial. 

“You went out last,’ continued M. Van-Spengel, “and 
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you closed the front door with the same key that you had 
used to open it. As soon as you were outside, you and 
your companions began to sing and shout and raise a dis- 
turbance. Then you scattered in different directions, and 
met half an hour later in this room, for the purpose of 
dividing up the booty.” 

. “But, my dear sir,” interrupted the other, in a calm, 
persuasive tone, and with a smile, “there must be some 
mistake. I am Doctor Bassotin, in flesh and blood, physi- 
cian and surgeon from Bruges. You find me among my 
scientific books and instruments. I was not prepared, sir, 
for this visit—-Why, of course there has been a mis- 
take—” 

“Monsieur Anatole!” replied the Director of Police, 
leaning close to his ear, “I know something that even your 
accomplices do not know! I know where you have hidden 
that diadem of brilliants which your cleverness at slight- 
of-hand enabled you to hide before the others were aware 
Obuk. 

“ Ah! you must be the devil himself!” 

And Anatole leaned for support against the wall, shaking 
like a leaf. 

“Strip that dressing-gown off of him,” commanded M. 
Van-Spengel. 

Pardin suffered them to do so. 

“Take off his wig.” 

Pardin offered no resistance. 

Just as his medley of garments had reappeared, so also 
reappeared the fair hair of the young man they had been 
following. The two policemen looked on, with eyes bulging 
with excitement. 

“Tf you will kindly resume your mustache!” said M. 
Van-Spengel, seriously. 

And Pardin, who seemed to be laboring under the im- 
pulsion of a powerful spell, mechanically produced the false 
mustache from his pocket and adjusted it as before. 

“And now put the handcuffs on him.” 

Pardin hesitated for a moment before extending his 
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hands; but he was powerless to prevent Maresque from 
forcing them together, while Poisson clasped the steel 
around his wrists. 

M. Van-Spengel rapped upon the flooring at various dif- 
ferent points, then removed a brick with the point of his 
walking stick. A cavity was revealed. Poisson extracted 
several boxes and two bundles, which he placed upon the 
table. M. Van-Spengel opened the boxes, one by one, 
took note of the golden ornaments and the precious stones, 
and then cautiously closed them again. 


TE 


While M. Van-Spengel was accomplishing his task, Judge 
Lamére and Dr. Marol had made further and more mi- 
nute observations of the various wounds upon the victims, 
and had lost themselves in a labyrinth of suppositions con- 
cerning the manner in which the events must have taken 
place. 

One small episode had stirred them deeply. 

They were in the bedroom of the marquise’s daughter. 
Why had they not found her lying dead there, rather 
than in the reception-room? The young girl must have 
been still awake and sitting up at half-past two in the 
morning. What could she have been doing? 

Dr. Marol now observed for the first time a half-finished 
letter lying on the table, but he did not venture to cast 
his eyes over it. His sense of delicacy prevented him from 
violating the secrets of the dead, the secrets of a young 
woman. 

Judge Lamére, on the contrary, regarded the letter as one 
of the documents in his future case, and accordingly read it. 

Here it is: it was published at the time in the Belgian 
newspapers : 


My DEAR: 
I am so happy! I simply have to write you these words 
at once; you will understand them better when you have 
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read this letter down to the last line. I am so happy! lf 
I should try to hold the words back in my heart any longer, 
IT am afraid that I might simply fly to pieces! And I am 
too young to die. Oh, how happy Iam! I am afraid, too 
happy! 

Just think, I sat down to write to you at half-past eleven ; 
it is now one in the morning, and I have hardly begun. 
But during that hour and a half I have done nothing but 
talk to you aloud, just as if | had had you with me. Oh, 
my dear! 

My pen cannot-keep pace with the speed of my thoughts, 
the tumult of my affections. Why is it that people who 
care for each other cannot keep in touch from a distance 
without writing or speaking? For instance, just now I 
find it an effort to go on, and yet I have a hundred things 
to say to you. Well, well, I must be serious! 

He loves me! 

He told me so this morning, in the parlor, where we hap- 
pened to be alone for a few brief minutes. I was trembling 
like a child as I heard him say the words. And he was 
trembling even more than I. I did not hear the first words 
very well; but I understood them all the same; and I an- 
swered—so incoherently! I can’t tell you how considerate 
he was! It sounded as though he was apologizing for mak- 
ing me so happy! 

I hurried down into the garden. I could not contain 
myself. A quiver of joy ran through me from head to foot 
and left me feeling lighter than a feather. 

In the garden everything seemed to be smiling; every- 
thing was full of perfume. The flowers welcomed me, 
nodding their little heads on their slender stems with inde- 
scribable grace; the waters of the fountains whispered a 
thousand mischievous thoughts that set me quivering curi- 
ously with a gladness I had never known before! 

I started to run along the paths ; then I stopped; I smelled 
of the flowers and touched them caressingly; I drew my 
octal fingers through the water in the fountain 

asin— 

It seems impossible that a single word could change every- 
thing so! I wanted to be serious and I couldn’t. It seemed 
as though I was profaning the divine sentiment of love 
by showing my gladness in such a childish way ; I was vexed 
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with myself. And then I proceeded to do even worse. I 
began again to run and spring and dance. Poor flowers! 
My touch had hurt them, spoiled their tender leaves and 
petals, even torn them off. Ah well! those who are happy 
are cruel, my dear! 

He loves me! Did he really need to tell me so? Ne no! 
And yet I had been uneasy ; doubting ail the time, torturing 
myself from morning till night; while now! 


M. Lamére and Dr. Marol had tears in their eyes as they 
read. The heart from which those lines so full of affection 
had flowed had now ceased to beat! 

Lamére and Marol gazed into each other’s faces in amaze- 
ment as they saw M. Van-Spengel enter, followed by his 
young prisoner between the two policemen. Van-Spengel 
seemed to be suffering from a violent attack of nerves. His 
appearance was alarming. 

“Chancellor,” said M. Lamére, “let us proceed with the 
report.” 

“You may save yourselves the trouble,” stammered M. 
Van-Spengel, advancing unsteadily, with a foolish smile. 
“The report,—why, here it is!” 

And he handed them his manuscript, at the same time 
bursting into convulsive laughter. 

He had become insane! 


Dr. Croissart’s book, which is full of interest from be- 
ginning to end (he is director of the Insane Asylum at 
Brussels), concludes with some profound comments upon 
this strange phenomenon of pathological psychology that 
are worth reading and pondering over. He closes with 
these words : 

“When we see our organism exhibit such strange powers 
in such exceptional and evidently abnormal cases, who will 
dare to assert that our present faculties represent the ex- 
treme limit that Nature has imposed upon them?” 
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MADONNA BERITOLA 
By GIOVANNI BOCCACCIO 


FTER the death of the Emperor Frederick II., Manfredi 

was crowned king of Sicily. At the court of that sov- 
ereign, and standing very high in his favor, was a Nea- 
politan gentleman, Arrighetto Capece by name, who had 
for his wife, Beritola Caracciola, a most beautiful and 
worthy lady of Naples. This gentleman had the govern- 
ment of the island in his hands at the time when King 
Charles I. gained the battle of Benevento, in which Man- 
fredi was slain, and he had the grief to find that the whole 
kingdom had revolted to the conqueror. Reposing then 
but little trust in the scanty faith of the Sicilians, and not 
being willing to become a subject to the enemy of his 
former master, Arrighetto prepared secretly to leave the 
place; which being discovered by the inhabitants, he and 
many other of Manfredi’s friends and servants were deliv- 
ered up to King Charles, along with the possession of the 
island. 

In this sudden change of affairs, the lady Beritola, not 
knowing what was become of her husband, and fearful 
of the worst, left everything behind her, to escape dishonor; ~ 
and taking only a child eight years old, called Goffredi, 
and being with child of another, she embarked in the 
utmost distress in a little vessel for Lipari. There she 
brought forth another son, whom she called Scacciato, or 
the Expelled, and having provided a nurse, they went on 
board again with a design to return to her relations at 
Naples. But it happened contrary to her expectation; for 
the vessel which was bound for Naples was carried by a 
contrary wind to the island of Ponza; where, getting into 
a little harbor, they waited for a more favorable season 
to pursue their voyage. There they went on shore, and 
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finding a solitary place, she sat down all alone to lament 
the fate of her dear Arrighetto, and this she did every day. 

Now it happened that whilst she was thus employed one 
day without any of the ship’s crew knowing where she 
was, their vessel was surprised by a pirate ship and car- 
ried off with all on board. The lady Beritola, when her 
daily lamentation was ended, returned, as usual, to see 
her sons, and was surprised to find nobody; but suspecting 
what must have happened, and casting her eye towards 
the sea, she saw the ship at no great distance, dragging , 
her little vessel after it; on which she plainly perceived 
that she had lost her children as well as her husband; 
and seeing herself there poor and desolate, and never ex- 
pecting to meet with any of them again, she fell down in 
a swoon upon the shore, calling upon her husband and her 
children. There was no one near, either with cold water, 
or any other means, to bring her to herself; so that her spirits 
might the more freely wander at their pleasure; but when 
she was a little recovered, then did her tears and lamenta- 
tions break out afresh, whilst she called out for her chil- 
dren and ran to every cavern to find them: till, perceiving 
at last it was all to no purpose, and that dark night was 
drawing on, yet hoping still, without knowing why, she 
began to take some care of herself, and, leaving the sea- 
shore, returned to the cave where she was used to make 
her lamentation. 

She passed that night not without infinite pain and grief; 
and daylight appearing, she, who had eaten nothing the 
evening before, being now pinched with hunger, fed upon 
the green herbs as well as she could, sadly considering what 
would become of her for the rest of her life. Whilst she 
was full of these melancholy reflections, she beheld a goat 
enter a cave near her, and, after some little stay, come out 
again and go into the woods: upon that she arose, went in 
where she saw the beast issue forth, and found two young 
kids, yeaned perhaps that very day, which she thought at 
that time the prettiest things in the world. Having milk 
yet in her breasts, she took them carefully, and applied them 
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to her bosom, and they sucked as naturally as if she had 


been their mother, and from that time made no distinction 


between the one and the other. So the lady, thinking that 
she had now met with company in this solitary place, feed- 
ing also on herbs, and drinking water, and lamenting her 
husband and children so often as she reflected on her past 
life, became at length disposed to live and die there, grow- 
ing as familiar with the goat as with its offspring, and her- 
self becoming almost a wild creature by this way of life. 

After some months it chanced that a vessel from Pisa 
atrived at the island, and continued many days, having 
on board a gentleman named Conrado de’ Malespini, with 
his most virtuous lady. They had been upon a pilgrimage 
to visit all the holy places in Puglia, and were now return- 
ing home. To divert themselves, they went on shore with 
their servants and some dogs, and not far from the place 
where Beritola was, the dogs fell in with the two kids, which 
being now large, were feeding abroad, and, as they were 
closely pursued, fled for refuge to her in the cave. On 
seeing this, she started up, and getting a stick, beat the 
dogs off: in the meanwhile Conrado and his lady, who 
were following the dogs, came upon her, and beholding her 
all swarthy, meager, and hairy, they were greatly surprised, 
and she much more so. When Conrado had called off his 
hounds at her entreaties, they desired she would acquaint 
them who she was and what she did there: whereupon she 
related to them all that had happened to her and her reso- 
lution to stay. 

Conrado, who knew her husband very well, was moved 
with pity at her sad story, and endeavored by many argu- 
ments to draw her from her cruel design, offering either 
to send her home, or to keep her at his own house, where 
she might wait for better times, and promising to treat 
her in the meanwhile as if she were his sister. When 
she would not comply with these kind proposals, he left 
his wife with her, desiring that she would order victuals to 
be brought, let the wild lady put on some of her clothes, 
because her own were all ragged, and endeavor by every 
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possible means to bring her away. The lady continued 
with her, and lamented her misfortunes, until the victuals 
and clothes were brought, when she prevailed upon her to 
clothe herself and to eat; and after much entreaty, she 
declaring that she would never go any more where she 
was known, she was at last persuaded to depart with them 
for Lunigiana, together with the two kids and the goat, 
which had meanwhile come back and fondled her most lov- 
ingly, to the great wonder of the other lady. 

As soon as the weather was favorable, Madam Beritola 
went on board with Conrado and his lady, being followed 
by the goat and kids; and, because she wished to be known 
by nobody else, she would be called by no other name than 
that of the Goatherdess. The wind was favorable and 
soon brought them into the river Magra, where they got 
on shore: and went to Conrado’s castle, where Madam 
Beritola lived with Conrado’s wife, in a widow’s dress, as 
a lady in waiting, behaving herself with all obedience and 
humility, still loving and nursing her goats. 

Let us now return to the pirates, who had seized upon 
the little bark at Ponza, which brought Beritola thither. 
After leaving her there, unseen by them, they carried the 
rest of the people away to Genoa, where, when the booty 
came to be divided among the owners of the ship, it hap- 
pened that, amongst other things, the nurse and two chil- 
dren fell to the share of one Guasparrino d’Oria, who sent 
them to his own house to be kept as servants. The nurse 
was exceedingly sorrowful at the loss of her mistress and 
the low state of life to which she saw herself and the chil- 
dren now reduced. She wept long and bitterly; but seeing 
that tears were of no avail, and that they were slaves to- 
gether, she comforted herself in the best manner she was 
able, for though a poor woman, yet was she wise and 
prudent. In the first place, it occurred to her that if the 
two boys were known it might turn to their disadvantage ; 
and then she hoped besides that their affairs might take 
a new turn, and they regain their former condition. For 
these reasons she determined not to disclose their names 
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to anybody, unless she saw a proper time for it; and she 
told everyone who inquired about them that they were 
her sons. The eldest she called not Goffredi, but Giannotto 
di Procida; as for the younger, she did not think it neces- 
sary to change his name. She told Goffredi, frequently, the 
reason why she had done so in his case, and to what dan- 
gers he would be exposed should he be known: lessons 
which the child, who was sensible enough, carefully 
observed. 

They continued in the house of Guasparrino many years, 
poorly clad and worse shod, employed in the most servile 
offices, all of which they bore with great patience; but Gian- 
notto, being now in his sixteenth year, and having a spirit 
much beyond the condition of a servant, was disgusted with 
the meanness of his station, left Guasparrino, went on board 
the ships which were bound for Alexandria, and voyaged 
to divers parts, but without being able in any way to 
advance himself. At last, about three or four years after 
his departure from Guasparrino, being grown tall and comely 
in persom, he ascertained that his father, whom he had 
supposed to be dead, was yet alive, but kept in prison by 
King Charles. Despairing now altogether of his fortunes, 
he wandered up and down as a vagabond till he came to 
Lunigiana, where by chance he became servant to Conrado 
de’ Malespini, and was much liked. He seldom saw his 
mother, she being commonly with Conrado’s wife, nor did 
he know her any more than she recognized him; so much 
had time altered both since they last saw one another. 

While he was living thus in the service of Conrado, it 
happened that the latter’s daughter, whose name was Spina, 
being the widow of one Nicholas de Grignano, returned 
home to her father’s, and being a very pretty, agreeable 
young lady, and not much more than sixteen years of age, 
she soon cast her eyes on Giannotto, and he on her, in such 
wise that they became intensely enamored of each other. 
One day, as they were walking through a pleasant grove, 
they left the rest of their company behind and turned aside 
amongst the trees. Dallying there too long, though the time 
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seemed short to them, they were surprised first by the 
mother, and afterwards by Conrado himself, who, being 
incensed beyond measure, ordered three of his servants to 
seize and carry them bound to a certain castle of his, re- 
solving, in his extreme rage and passion, to put them both 
to a shameful death. 

The mother, though she was much troubled and thought 
her daughter worthy of the severest chastisement, yet, per- 
ceiving what her husband’s intention was, she could not 
bear that he should proceed to such extremities, and begged 
that he would not, in his old age, be so far hurried away 
with passion as to murder his own daughter, and stain 
his hands with the blood of a servant; but rather show his 
resentment in a different manner, by committing them to 
close imprisonment, there to pine and lament the folly they 
had committed. By these and other persuasions the good 
lady prevented his putting them to death; and he now gave 
orders to have them sent to separate prisons, where they 
should be well watched and kept with little food and great 
severity, till he should farther resolve what to do with 
them. What their life now was in captivity and continual 
tears, with more fasting than was needed for them, anyone 
may easily imagine. 

Giannotto and La Spina remaining in this comfortless 
condition, and a whole year having passed without Conrado 
taking any farther notice of them, it happened that Peter, 
king of Aragon, by means of Gian di Procida, caused the 
island of Sicily to revolt, and gained it from King Charles. 
On this account Conrado, who was of the Ghibelline fac- 
tion, made great rejoicings, which Giannotto being in- 
formed of by some of his keepers, heaved a deep sigh, and 
said: 

“ Alas! for these fourteen years have I been wandering 
through the world, waiting only for this event; and now 
the thing is come to pass, that I may be destitute of all 
hope, I am in prison, from which I never expect to depart 
with life!” 

“ And what,” said the keeper, “hast thou to do with 
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the affairs of princes? .Or what business hast thou with 
Sicily?” 

“My heart is fit to burst,” he replied, “ when I call to 
mind the rank my father held there; for though I was but 
an infant when I fled thence, I can very well remember 
his being governor under King Manfredi.” 

“ And who was thy father, then?” continued the keeper. 

. “ My father,” replied he, ‘I may now safely make known, 
since I am already fallen into the danger I apprehended 
from such a discovery. His name was, and is still, if he 
be living, Arrighetto Capece; and I am not Giannotto, but 
Goffredi; and I make no doubt, if I were at liberty, but by 
returning to Sicily I might obtain great promotion.” 

The honest man, without asking any more questions, re- 
ported all this, as soon as he had an opportunity, to Con- 
rado, who, seeming to the keeper not to take the least 
notice of it, went directly to Madam Beritola, and in- 
quired of her whether she ever had a son by Arrighetto, 
who was called Goffredi. The lady replied, in tears, that if 
her eldest son was living, he was so called, and was now 
twenty-two years of age. Conrado, hearing this, imme- 
diately concluded it must be the same person; and if this 
should prove so, a method occurred to him by which he 
might at the same time show mercy, and take away his 
daughter’s disgrace and that of his family, by making her 
Goffredi’s wife. 

He consequently called Giannotto secretly before him, 
and examined him particularly with respect to his past life; 
and finding by many manifest tokens that he was truly 
Goffredi, the son of Arrighetto Capece, he thus addressed 
him: 

“Giannotto, you know how great an injury you have 
done me in the person of my daughter; for, as I always 
treated you well, you ought to bhaiue considered my honor 
and interest in all things as became a servant; many people 
there are who, had they been used by you in this man- 
ner, would have put you to an ignominious death, which my 
pity for you would not permit. Wherefore, seeing, as you 
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inform me, that you are honorably descended both by 
father and mother, I will put an end to your trouble if 
you yourself are willing, and, releasing you from your- 
captivity, restore at once both your honor and my own. 
You know that my daughter La Spina is a widow, and 
of a good fertune: you are no stranger either to her tem- 
per or family; concerning your own circumstances at pres- 
ent, I shall say not a word. Therefore I am disposed, if 
you are so inclined, you make her honorably your wife; 
and, accepting you for my son, I give you leave to remain 
with me as long as you both please.” 

Imprisonment had made great alteration in the person of 
Giannotto; but the greatness of mind which he possessed 
from his birth was not at all impaired, any more than 
the affection he bore towards his mistress: and though 
he most earnestly desired what Conrado had now so frankly 
offered, and saw himself entirely in his power, yet could. 
he by no means dissemble what his brave soul prompted 
him to speak on this occasion, and therefore he replied in 
this manner: 

“Sir, neither a desire of power, a thirst of wealth, nor 
any other motive, could ever induce me to plot like a traitor 
against your life or estate. I have loved your daughter, 
do still, and always shall love her, because I hold her worthy 
of it, and if I have committed a crime, it is a crime insepa- 
rable from youth. Would people but once call to mind 
that they have been young themselves, and compare our 
offenses with their own, those offenses would appear less 
grievous. I have always wished for what you now offer, 
and should have requested it long since, could I have 
thought it would have been granted; it is now the more 
pleasing, as it was less expected; but if you intend noth- 
ing of what you say, feed me no longer with expectation, 
but rather send me back to my prison, where, use me as 
you please, I shall always love and honor you for her 
sake.” 

Conrado was astonished at hearing this, and esteeming 
him to be of a generous disposition and fervent in his 
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affection towards the lady, he valued him the more; where- 
fore he raised him up and embraced him, and without 
more delay sent for his daughter, whose confinement had 
made her pale and meager and quite a different person 
from what she used to be, and, by mutual consent, the 
espousals were solemnized on the spot. After a few days, 
without anybody knowing what had been done, he at once 
furnished them with everything that was proper, and now 
thinking it a fit time to please the two mothers, he called 
his own wife and the Goatherdess together, and to the 
latter he said: 

“What would you say now, if I should show you your 
eldest son married to one of my daughters?” 

She replied: “I can only say this, that I shall think my- 
self more obliged to you, if possible, than I am at present, 
as you will restore to me what is dearer than my own life: 
and by doing it in that manner, you will in some measure 
recall all my lost hopes.” And with these words she began 
to weep. 

To his wife he then said, ‘ And what will you think if I 
show you such a son-in-law?” 

“Whether he be a gentleman or a peasant,” answered 
she, “if you like it I shall be pleased.” 

“Well,” replied Conrado, “I hope in a few days to make 
you two happy women.” 

When the young couple had in a measure recovered 
their’ former looks, and had furnished themselves with 
suitable apparel, he one day asked Goffredi if it would not 
add greatly to his joy could he have a sight of his mother? 

“T cannot believe,’ replied he, ‘that her misfortunes 
have suffered her to live so long; but if it should be so, 
nothing could be more desirable; for, by her assistance, I 
might reasonably expect to recover my estate in Sicily.” 

Conrado then sent for both the ladies, who expressed 
the utmost satisfaction at beholding the bride, wondering 
nevertheless what inspiration had guided Conrado to this 
extraordinary courtesy in marrying her to Giannotto ; whilst 
Beritola, considering what she had heard from Conrado, 
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began to observe him very attentively, and moved by a 
hidden virtue, which had aroused in her some remem- 
brance of her son’s features in his infancy, without wait- 
ing for any other proofs, she threw her arms about his 
neck, whilst excess of maternal joy and pity denied her the 
power of utterance; but, as if they had locked up all her 
senses, she swooned away in his arms. He, remembering 
to have seen her often in the castle without knowing her, 
was all amazement; yet now, by mere instinct of nature, 
immediately called her to mind, and, blaming himself for 
his long insensibility, embraced her in a most tender and 
affectionate manner. 

Beritola had no sooner recovered her senses by the help 
of Conrado’s wife and daughter, who administered cold 
water and other necessary helps for such purpose, but 
she again began to embrace her son, using many kind and 
tender expressions full of maternal affection; he likewise 
expressing the same dutiful reverence to her. These af- 
fectionate greetings were repeated over and over, to the 
great joy of the beholders, whilst they recounted for each 
other their several misfortunes; and Conrado, having sig- 
nified to his friends, who heard it with great joy, the new 
alliance made by him, and appointed a magnificent entertain- 
ment, suitable to the occasion, Goffredi addressed him in 
the following manner: 

“Sir, you have made me a happy man on many accounts, 
and treated my mother always with the utmost respect; 
wherefore, that nothing may be left undone which is in 
your power to do, I humbly beg you would oblige my 
mother and myself, and grace our entertainment with the 
presence of my brother, who now lives as a servant in the 
house of Signor Guasparrino d’Oria, who as I told you 
before, took us as a privateer; and at the same time, that 
you would also send a proper person to Sicily, to learn 
the state of the country, and to inform himself concerning 
my father, whether he be alive or dead; if he be alive, 
then to know fully in what state or condition he is, and 
to come afterwards to us, and give us an account.” 
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The proposal made by Goffredi was so pleasing to Con- 
rado that without more delay he sent two discreet persons, 
one to Genoa, and the other to Sicily: he who went to 
Genoa, having met with Guasparrino, entreated him, on 
the part of Conrado, to send home Scacciato, or the Ex- 
pelled and his nurse; relating everything that Conrado had 
done with regard to Goffredi and his mother; which, when 
Guasparrino had heard, he was greatly surprised, and 
replied: 

“True it is, that I am ready to oblige Signor Conrado 
to the utmost of my power; I have had such a boy as you 
speak of, and his mother, about fourteen years, whom I 
shall willingly send him; but tell him from me not to be 
too hasty in giving credit to what Giannotto shall say (who 
calls himself Goffredi), because he is a more wicked boy 
than he may imagine.” 

Having said this, and made the messenger welcome, he 
sent privately for the nurse, and questioned her about the 
thing; who, having heard of the rebellion in Sicily, and 
understanding that Arrighetto was yet living, now laid all 
fear aside and told him everything as it had happened, 
and the reason for her acting in the manner she had done. 
Guasparrino, finding the accounts which the nurse and 
messenger gave to be entirely the same, began now to give 
credit to it; and inquiring more narrowly into all the 
circumstances, for he was a very cautious person, and find- 
ing them to fall exactly right, he grew ashamed of himself 
for his vile treatment of his captive, and to make him 
amends, since he knew of what consequence his father 
had been and now was, he gave him his daughter in mar- 
riage, a beautiful young lady of about eleven years of 
age, and with her a very large fortune. The time of feast- 
ing being over, he went on board a galley, well armed, 
taking with him his son and daughter, with the messenger 
and nurse, and arrived at Lerici, where he was received 
by Conrado and conducted thence, with all his attendants, 
to a castle of his which was at no great distance, where 
a most noble banquet was prepared for them. 
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Now, as to the joy of the mother in meeting again with 
her son; of the two brethren in seeing one another; and of 
all three in beholding their faithful nurse; as well as the 
satisfaction which was manifested by all towards Guaspar- 
rio and his daughter, and by them again to the whole 
company, and by the whole company to Conrado, his wife, 
children, and friends: this was beyond expression, and 
therefore I refer it to your more able imagination. And, 
that it might be rendered still more complete, it pleased 
God, a most liberal giver when He makes a beginning, to 
add the good news of the life and prosperity of Arrighetto 
Capece: for even as they were feasting, and the concourse 
great, both of lords and ladies, it chanced that the first 
course was scarcely set upon the table, before the mes- 
senger arrived who had been despatched to Sicily, and 
brought an account, amongst other things, concerning 
Arrighetto, that, being closely confined by King Charles, 
when the insurrection first began in the country, the peo- 
ple ran to the prison, and having slain the guards, they 
set him at liberty, and appointed him their leader, he being 
Charles’s principal enemy; and under his conduct they 
afterwards routed and slew many of the French, on which 
account he became a great favorite with King Peter, who 
had reinstated him in all his former possessions. The mes- 
senger further announced that he was received with the 
utmost joy by him, for the most welcome news concerning 
his wife and son, of whom he had not received the least 
intelligence since he had been a prisoner, and that he 
had sent a yacht to bring them back, which was now 
at hand with a great number of gentry on board to bear 
them company. 

This was most welcome news; and Conrado immediately 
rose with some of his friends, and went to meet the gen- 
tlemen and ladies who were sent to Beritola and Goffredi, 
and after giving them a most hearty welcome, he introduced 
them to the banquet, which was not half over; there they 
were beheld by the lady and by Goffredi with such joy 
that the like was scarcely ever known: and before they 
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would sit down, they paid their compliments on the part 
of Arrighetto in the best manner they were able, both to 
Conrado and his lady, for the honor conferred on his wife 
and son, as well as upon himself, with the offer of. any- 
thing that lay in his power which they might please to 
command. Turning also to Guasparrino, whose kindness 
came unlooked for, they assured him that as soon as 
Arrighetto knew what he had done for the Expelled, similar 
acknowledgments would be made to him. After which they 
sat cheerfully down with the new-married people. 

Nor was it that day only that Conrado feasted his son- 
in-law with all his relations and friends, but he continued 
to do so for some time, till at length they desired to de- 
part; and taking leave in a most affectionate manner of 
Conrado and his lady, and of Guasparrino, they went on 
shipboard together, namely, Beritola and the two new- 
married couples, with their attendants; and the wind prov- 
ing fair, they soon got to Sicily, where they were received 
by Arrighetto with incredible joy; and it is reported that 
they lived for a long period together in the utmost felicity, 
with thankful hearts to Heaven for the mercies received 
by them. 


THE FATAL TREASURE 
ANONYMOUS 


A GENTLE hermit, one day proceeding on his way 
through a vast forest, chanced to discover a large cave 
nearly hidden underground. Being greatly fatigued, he 
entered to repose himself a while, and observing some- 
thing shine brightly in the distance, he approached, and 
found it was a heap of gold. At the sight of the glittering 
bait he turned away, and hastening through the forest 
again as fast as possible, he had the further misfortune to 
fall into the hands of three fierce robbers, always on the 
watch to despoil the unwary travelers who might pass that 
way. But, though inmates of the forest, they had never 
yet discovered the treasure from which the hermit now fled. 
The thieves on first perceiving him thus strangely flying, 
without any one in pursuit, were seized with a sort of un- 
accountable dread, though, at the same time, they ventured 
forward to ascertain the cause. On approaching to in- 
quire, the hermit, without relaxing his pace, answered: 
“T flee from death, who is urging me sorely behind.” 
The robbers, unable to perceive anyone, cried out: 
“Show us where he is, or take us to the place instantly.” 
The hermit therefore replied, in a hurried voice, “ Follow 
me, then,’ and proceeded towards the grotto. He there 
pointed out to them the fatal place, beseeching them, at the 
same time, to abstain from even looking at it, as they had 
far better do as he had done, and avoid it. But the thieves, 
resolving to know what strange thing it was which had 
alarmed him, only bade him lead the way: which, being in 
terror of his life, the hermit quickly did; and showing them 
the heap of gold: 
“Here,” he said, “is the death which was in pursuit of 
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The thieves, suddenly seizing upon the treasure, began 
to rejoice exceedingly. 

They afterwards permitted the good man to proceed 
upon his way, amusing themselves when he was gone with 
ridiculing his absurd conduct. The three robbers, guard- 
ing the gold in their possession, began to consider in what 
way they should employ it. One of them observed: 

‘““ Since heaven has bestowed such good fortune upon us, 
we ought by no means to leave the place for a moment 
without bearing the whole of it along with us.” 

“No,” replied another, “it appears to me we had better 
not do so; but let one of us take a small portion, and set 
out to buy wine and viands at the city, besides many other 
things he may think we are in want of.” 

To this the other two consented. 

Now the great demon, who is very ingenious and busy 
on these occasions to effect as much mischief as possible, 
directly began to deal with the one fixed upon to furnish 
provisions from the city. 

“As soon,” whispered the devil to him, “as I shall have 
reached the city, I will eat and drink of the best of every- 
thing, as much as I please, and then purchase what I want. 
Afterwards I will mix with the food I intend for my com- 
panions something which I trust will settle their account, 
thus becoming sole master of the whole of the treasure, 
which will make me one of the richest men in this part of 
the world”; and as he purposed to do, so he did. 

He carried the poisoned food to his companions, who, 
on their part, while he had been away, had come to the 
conclusion of killing him on his return, in order that they 
might divide the booty between themselves, saying: 

“Let us fall upon him the moment he comes, and after- 
wards eat what he has brought, and divide the money be- 
tween us in much larger shares than before.” 

The robber who had been at the city now returned with 
the articles he had bought, when the other two instantly 
pierced his body with their lances and despatched him with 
their knives. They then began to feast upon the provisions 
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prepared for them, and upon satiating their appetite, both 
soon after were seized with violent pangs and fell dead 
upon the ground. In this manner all three fell victims to 
each other’s avarice and cruelty, without obtaining their 
ill-gotten wealth; a striking proof of the judgment of 
heaven upon traitors; for, attempting to compass the death 
of others, they justly incurred their own. The poor hermit 
thus wisely fled from the gold, which remained without a 
single claimant. 
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THE “HOUSEWORKER” 
By FEDERIGO DE ROBERTO 


TENS the night the carriage drew up in front of 
the police headquarters. The guard on duty called 
out up the stairway: 

fe Trovatol F 

“ Coming!” . 

All the time that Trovato, over in one corner of the room, 
was dressing himself by the help of a flickering candle-end, 
in a fashion half way between bourgeois and laborer, the 
brigadier kept repeating to him: 

“Take someone with you!—It’s a risky piece of work. 
‘You may need help!” 

“ Brigadier, don’t even suggest it!’’ replied Trovato, ad- 
justing the knot in a green cravat. 

“Well, do as you please! For my part, I should at 
least take along a companion to keep within reach. It 
isn’t for nothing that they have learned their trade: they 
are a slick pair that won't let themselves be caught nap- 
pag——" 

“Maybe they are slick, but they’ll find that I am slicker.” 

“You needn't tell me how slick you are. That’s why 
the department picked you out. But I wouldn’t want you 
to fall down on it ‘ 

“ Brigadier!’ exclaimed Trovato, adjusting a  sailor’s 
cap on his head, with two little tabs that hung down loose 
over his neck like what the carters wear, “I said to the 
chief himself: ‘ This is an expedition that I have got to make 
alone or not at all. It isn’t only a matter of arresting them, 
but of catching them in the act.’ And the chief acknowl- 
edged that I was right!” 

The brigadier contented himself with shrugging his 
shoulders. 
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Trovato took one final survey of his disguise, drew the 
cap a little further down upon his forehead, and passed 
out into the corridor. In the middle it was faintly lighted 
by a lantern; but the further ends were lost in dense dark- 
ness. As he passed before the office of the commissioner, 
Trovato saw a light issuing through the crack of the door 
and heard himself called: 

“Who is that?” 

ibis’ k, Trovato.” 

The door opened; the commissioner in his shirt-sleeves 
was buckling a leather belt around his ample girth. 

“Where are you going?” 

“To Viagrande; I am on the case of the Houseworker, 
the woman who makes people die with her remedies.” » 

“And you are going like this, alone?”’ 

Trovato smiled, touching his forefinger to his forehead. 

“T have my own plan!” 

The commissioner began to laugh. Then he asked: 

“You won’t make me miss my train? It really leaves 
at four five?” 

paves sie t”’ 

“Very well, you can go. Good luck to you!” 

“Thank you, commissioner!” 

He descended the stairs. The big door was nearly closed, 
and the guard, enveloped in an ample cape, stood on the 
threshold of the guardroom, rubbing his hands. 

“Where are you going?” 

Trovato made a sign with his arm indicating a long dis- 
tance. The other seized him around the waist, in rough 
jest; but discovering that he had no weapons beneath his 
coat asked in amazement: 

“You are not going like that, unequipped?” 

“JT have my equipage,” retorted Trovato, springing upon 
the box-seat, beside the driver. 

The carriage started, amidst a tinkling of the harness 
bells. The streets were deserted and almost dark, with half 
the street lamps burnt out. From time to time some passer- 
by, with hands in pockets and head bent forward, would 
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partly raise his eyes to glance at the carriage as it passed. 
At the city customs office, beneath a great lamp, two 
guards, enveloped in their capes, were smoking. In mount- 
ing the hill beyond, the carriage proceeded at a walk. 

Trovato had lighted his pipe, while listening to his com- 
panion’s account of the capture of Picanello. 

“He did some great stunts, that brigand of a shepherd! 
From behind a wall, he threw stones that did more harm 
than revolver shots! I led my horse behind the house, 
seeing the danger, because the stones were coming in a 
shower from that side x 

The other interrupted him: 

“One moment: are you sure that no one in Viagrande 
knows this carriage?” 

“No one; it is the new one.” 

All right. 

The guard who served as coachman resumed his narra- 
tive; but Trovato paid no attention to him, gazing off into 
space. The carriage still advanced at a walk, along 
the Strada della Barriera, between vineyards and gar- 
dens. Dawn was beginning to break, and the cold was 
cutting. 

“And so, if the lieutenant had not given the order to 
fire, after Erasmo Brigida had begun spitting blood, and 
the marshal was flat on the ground with a broken leg, we 
should have taken him after all ~ 

“Look here a moment,’ warned Trovato, all at once. 
“You are not to put your head inside of a single stable, 
you are not to speak to a living soul; on the contrary, you 
will place yourself where I tell you, and wait there till I 
come.”’ 

“CATL right.” 

“Did you bring any hay for your horse? 

“Enough for two days!” 

PS Alleright!? 

Wagons passed them on the road, laden with boxes of 
oranges, The drivers, stretched out upon their rugs, were 
asleep, trusting to their mules to find the way. Every now 
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and then, when the road lay along level ground, and the 
carriage was proceeding at a trot, the guard would raise 
a “Hullo, there! Look out, you!” making his whip crack 
smartly. 

“Keep to your own side! Pull over, will you?” 

At Punta the sun rose, and a few shops were already 
opening. 

“Now, we are nearly there.” 

The last part of the journey was covered at top speed. 
As soon as they begun to pass the first outlying houses of 
Viagrande, Trovato said: 

“ Take the turn to the left.” 

On the Strada del Fleri, under shadow of a high wall, 
he gave the order to stop. Then he sprang to the ground, 
repeating to his companion his parting injunctions: 

“You will remain here. You are not to move from the 
spot? Is it understood?”’ 

“How long?” 

“There’s no knowing.” And he proceeded down the 
Via di Sant’Antonio. At the Via della Vena, he entered a 
tavern that stood at the corner of an alleyway. 

“Comare, half a litre of your best!” 

The hostess brought a measure of wine and a glass. 
Before drinking, Trovato inquired: 

“ How has the vintage been in these parts?”’ 

“Praise be! we have nothing to complain of!” 

“Good!” he exclaimed, when he had finished drinking. 
“And tell me one thing: whose vineyard is it, right along- 
side of you?” 

“That’s ours, that small bit; but it is nothing, just a 
hand’s-breadth or two.” 

“Many a one would be glad to have it!” 

The hostess answered with a satisfied smile, rubbing her 
hand over her ample stomach. A three-year-old child, 
emerging from behind the counter, advanced unsteadily, 
and came to drag its mother by the skirt. 

“Mother’s joy! Mother’s son!” she said, catching it 
up in her arms, 
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Trovato smiled at the little fellow, opening and shutting 
grimy little hands. 

“They say there is smallpox hereabouts? ” 

“Heaven help us, yes! The other day, the child of 
Massaro Francesco died, such a joy of a child that you 
ought to have seen how pretty he was! All the same, in 
three days’ time he was gone!” 

“But the doctors?” 

“They know too much, the doctors! They let the poor 
souls die, after draining them dry of their earnings as 

“Then there is nothing to do but to die off lke 
dogs?” 

The comare answered in a lower tone: 

“We have Comare Pina i 

“And who is Comare Pina?” Trovato asked, curiously. 

“The comare who lives close by, at the foot of the 
little lane. She knows so many remedies that she has a 
book of magic full of figures, and she can even remove en- 
chantments or make new ones; if, for instance, you can- 
not get a certain idea out of your head, or if you want 
somebody else to be thinking about you, mt 

“Just think of that!” exclaimed Trovato, full of amaze- 
ment. ‘‘ Then she is a witch?” 

“No doubt of it,—but she doesn’t like to be called so.” 

~ When” 

“You must ask her!” replied the woman, shrugging 
her shoulders. “ But when she gives a remedy, or makes, 
let us say, an incantation, she doesn’t wish it to be told, she 
doesn’t want it to be spoken of to anyone.” 

“No, really?” 

“Not a word!” 

And, half afraid that she had said too much, she would 
add nothing more. 

“ But, tell me this,’ resumed Trovato, “do her remedies 
always cure people?” 

“Sometimes they do; other times people die——” 

“Oh, they die?” 

“With doctors don’t they die too?” replied the woman. 
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“True! Perfectly true! And besides, one time or an- 
other, they have to die!” 

“There you are!” But the hostess glanced all the way 
around her and then suspiciously towards the outer door. 

“TI imagine she makes them pay for it,’ Trovato ven- 
tured further. 

“Ah, as for that, indeed she does!—two lire, five lire, 
it depends—or instead a measure of beans, a quartdra of 
wine from those who haven’t the money.” 

“T tell you the truth!” exclaimed Trovato at this point, 
“Tf she makes people die as the doctors do and gets paid 
as the doctors do, I shouldn’t have any faith in her. 
What would you yourself say if through her fault,—though 
God forbid it should happen,—someone in your family 
should die?” 

“Heaven help us!” exclaimed the woman, snatching 
the little child to her breast. Presently she added, “ Well 
—of course—” She sat herself down near him on the 
bench with her child still in her arms, and shook her 
head. 

“To be sure,” she resumed, “there are some who com- 
plain,—but it’s not wise of them to speak out——” 

“Why not?” 

The woman answered nervously and in a low tone: 

“ Because she is a Houseworker!” 

“You don’t say so?” Trovato found himself at a loss 
from sheer ‘surprise. He sat scratching his head. 

“ And do you mind telling me what sort of things she 
does?” he inquired, presently. 

“ What she does? Why, the same as all women who are 
Houseworkers! At night, when she is supposed to be fast 
asleep with her husband, she goes roaming around through 
the world, entering houses and turning everything upside 
down, putting curses on the fields and crops, souring the 
wine,——” 

“What, every night?” 

“No, only Saturday and Wednesday.” 

“Have you seen her yourself?” 
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“1? Heaven forbid!” And the hostess made the sign 
of the cross. 

Trovato remained deep in thought. 

“ And her husband, what does he do?” 

“He’s a gardener, but he helps her too, in her magic.” 

“ Oh, he is a wizard himself, is he?” 

Some carts drove up and stopped before the tavern; the 
carters entered for a drink. Hereupon, Trovato rose, paid 
for his wine, bid his hostess good day, and wandered down 
the little lane toward the house of the Houseworker. 

The lane wound, narrow and cumbered with stones, be- 
tween fields enclosed by high walls, in the midst of which 
at intervals a doorway had been cut, gray and worn by 
time and usage. After a hundred paces or so, the little 
lane widened out into a sort of open square with one shabby 
little dwelling at the further end. 

It was tightly shut. Trovato pounded on the door with 
his knuckles. After a while a feminine voice responded: 

“Who is there?” 

“Friends!” 

“What friends?” 

Trovato replied quickly, in a confidential tone: 

“It is I, Comare Pina; Compare Matteo sent me.” 

For a little while there was not another sound. A small 
window, cut high up in the door, opened and there ap- 
peared the face of a woman of fifty or more, with wrinkled 
skin, a misshapen mouth, and restless eyes. Her head was 
enveloped in a yellow kerchief and strands of hair strag- 
gled low upon her forehead. 

After studying her visitor intently, she asked: 

“And who is Compare Matteo?” 

“ You haven't forgotten him already? The one that you 
cured of malaria,’ explained Trovato under his breath, 
though there was not a soul to hear him, “ with a certain 
powder, so that he is forever blessing the hand that gave 
it to him!” 

The comare shook her head. “I don’t remember about 
the malaria.” 
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“Oh, yes, indeed,” insisted Trovato. “Compare Matteo, 
my Own cousin; if you want proof of it, it was he himself 
who sent me, to ask a favor that no one but you could do; 
besides he told me to give you this——” Trovato intro- 
duced two fingers into the pocket of his waistcoat, fumbled 
for a while and then drew out a five lire note, flamboyantly 
new. Comare Pina, still dubiously shaking her head, van- 
ished from the little window. 

Presently there was the noise of sliding bolts and the 
door opened. 

“Come in. What do you want?” 

Trovato entered, casting a glance around the wretched 
chamber, with cracked and crumbling walls, from which 
hung a portable lantern, strings of garlic, bunches of keys, 
and old clothes. Further in, there was a dilapidated table, 
with a couple of benches on one side, and on the other a 
double bed; in one corner were gathered hoes and shovels 
and a shotgun. 

Trovato seated himself on one of the benches, removed 
his cap, leaned his head on his hand, as though it pained 
him severely, and said, glancing up at the woman who 
stood stiffly before him: 

“Comare, if you only knew—I have a nail through here, 
from one temple to the other, that gives me no peace, 
night or day—I have tried everything human and divine 
to make it go away; but it was so much time wasted. And 
all this time I ought to be getting married; in fact, it was 
all arranged for a month ago; but there is this nail that 
gives me no peace. My bride-to-be, poor girl, is so fond 
of me, she thinks of nothing else; and all the while I treat 
her badly and do rude things to her, just on account of this 
nail. Then I am so.ry, but all the same I begin right over 
again; a thing, comare, that can’t be put into words! ” 

Trovato had let his arms fall limply, as if quite wretched; 
and Comare Pina tied her kerchief more smoothly beneath 
her chin, without speaking. After a little, she went to the 
door and closed it, leaving only the little window open. 

“ Ah!” she started by exclaiming, looking keenly at him 
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and twisting her mouth still further out of shape than Na- 
ture had already done for her. “Ah! So you thought you 
could make me believe all that?” 

Trovato protested, anxiously: 

‘““May I lose both my eyes, if I am not telling you the 
truth!” 

“Don’t try to make me swallow that story! That nail 
of yours, do you know what it is? I can tell you!” 

“What is it, comare?” 

“That you have got another girl in your head!” 

Trovato opened his eyes to their widest and slightly 
parted his lips, at the same time lifting one of his fingers. 

“Have I found you out, yes or no?” 

“Tt is as you say, comare!” 

“Do you see, my son? You must learn that with me 
it is necessary to tell everything, more so even than to your 
confessor; because I can tell right away when anyone is 
not speaking the truth.” 

“Yes, signora “ 

“You don’t belong to these parts; is that right?” 

“Yes, signora : 

“And don’t talk any more about that nail! All the 
nail you have is that you’ve got another girl in your 
head.” 

“Yes, signora, that is the living truth. But the fact is 
that I don’t want to think about her; and at the same time 
the more I try not to think of her the more I do!” 

“So!” returned the witch in a preoccupied tone. ‘“ That 
is a spell they have put upon you; and so long as you are 
not set free from it, you'll have a lively time of it!” 

“And what is to be done to take the spell off?” 

“Ah!” she exclaimed again, “ what is to be done? You 
don't begin to know what is to be done! It takes such a 
lot of things to do anything—” She rose, opened a cup- 
board built into the wall, and brought forth a small wax 
doll battered and worn with use, with a quantity of big- 
headed pins stuck through its head and breast. 

“Do you see this? This is what we need to remove the 
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enchantment. Tell me, my son, where do you feel that 
nail?” 

“Here, comare, at this point,” and Trovato placed his 
forefinger on the left temple. 

“Here?” demanded the witch, indicating the same point 
on the head of the doll. 

“Yes, signora, and an oppression in the mouth of my 
soul!” Hereupon, gathering together all the fingers of his 
right hand, Trovato applied them to a point between his 
stomach and his breast. 

“All right; all right. But for now we can’t do any- 
thing!” 

“And why not? Must you have your husband to help?” 
asked Trovato, glancing towards the door. 

“Oh, you want to know too many things, my son! What 
business is he of yours, my husband?” 

“None at all, excuse me! I only said that to find out, 
well, when can you do it?” 

“When?” the witch remained in an absorbed state, star- 
ing at the ground. Presently she resumed, “ When? Fri- 
day morning, my son. Can you come Friday morning?” 

“Yes, signora, whenever you will! Meanwhile, I beg 
that you will accept this little token for friendship’s sake.” 
Trovato arose and taking the five lire note, laid it on the 
corner of the table. ‘“‘ Meanwhile, comare, I thank you! 
Friday then, we are to see each other, in the morning—I 
will do my best to come. I have a sister who is troubled 
with worms, saving your presence, and I need to get some 
powder for her too——” 

“ Worms?” 

“Ves, signora.” 

The witch remained thoughtful for a while; then she 
asked: 

“ And what powder do you want to buy?” 

“ A powder that will kill them and drive them away 

“Bah! Bah!” said the other slowly, shaking her head. 
“Powders are no good at all. Don’t throw your money 


into the sea!” 


” 
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“But what am I to do, then? Who will give me a 
remedy?” 

“Eh!—a remedy—— 

“Comare!” insisted Trovato, “if you know what to do, 
do me the whole favor at once; give me the remedy your- 
self. Doctors and druggists, I never believed in either of 
them. I would rather trust you, as Compare Matteo does: 
you, who are Providence itself to poor people.” 

The woman partly closed her eyes a few moments, 
beatifically ; then, reopening them, she said: 

“ See here a moment, my son, I will give you the remedy ; 
but you must be very careful and not say a word to any- 
body!” 

“Comare!” protested Trovato, raising up one hand. 

“See here, my son; you seem to me a good sort of lad; 
but the world is full of evil folk, so that one cannot do any- 
thing without being envied. That is why I tell you: Don’t 
talk about it with anyone, do you see?” 

“Who are you talking to, comare! I know what it 
means to try to do a kind deed to one’s neighbor——” 

“You see, my son? Well, then, silence!” 

“May I lose both eyes!” 

As Trovato attested his discretion for the second time, 
the Houseworker arose and, drawing out the table drawer, 
took from it a spool of coarse thread and a pair of scissors. 
Silently, while the other watched her with an expression 
of tense admiration, she cut off a dozen lengths of the 
thread, about the length of an ordinary intestinal worm; 
then she took a glass from the little cupboard in the wall, 
poured into it a certain yellowish water from out a green 
bottle, then dropped the lengths of thread into it. While 
these were slowly writhing, as though they were living 
worms, in the filthy water, the woman watched the glass, 
intent, motionless, with a hand on each knee. Then she 
raised the glass, took a sip of the water and spit it out. 
Finally she drew out the pieces of thread, dried them on 
her hand, and reached them out to Trovato. 

“There you are. Put these over your sister’s stomach, 
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and bind them on with a woolen bandage. Then you'll 
see!” 

Full of marvel, Trovato exclaimed: 

“Just look at that! What a lot of wisdom there is in 
the world!” 

“Ah, my son, you don’t begin to know! But one has 
to sweat before one learns!” 

“Comare, I thank you again! And I beg that you will 
accept this also.” He placed another lira on top of the five 
and rose to his feet, on the point of taking his leave. 

“What wonderful knowledge! These are things that 
the doctors know nothing about! They are just a lot of 
presumptuous ignoramuses! Will you listen to me? I 
have a cousin who went to Motta to do some work, and he 
caught a fever there. Do you know how long it was that 
the doctors made a good thing out of him? Two years! 
And the poor fellow turned as yellow as if he had the 
jaundice, and shaking all over, harder than if he were out 
in a snow storm a 

“He has malaria!”’ 

“Yes, signora! And all the while the doctors treated 
him for gastric fever!” 

The witch shook her head, arose once more and returned 
to the cupboard, groped around in it, after poking her 
head in, then came back to Trovato, who from time to time 
was casting glances at the front door, and presented him 
with a small, folded paper. 

“Take this. Give a pinch of this powder to your cousin 
every morning, and another pinch every night, in a half 
glass of wine, do you understand? I make you a present 
of this; but be sure you remember not to say a word!” 

“Not a word! But what is this powder made of, if one 
may know?” 

“What is it made of?” the Houseworker repeated mys- 
teriously, “ Listen, I will tell you. They take young roost- 
ers, do you understand? Young roosters; and split them 
open and take their guts out. They put these to dry, and 
when they are dry, they put them in the oven. When they 
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are baked crisp, they have to be pounded as fine as can be, 
—and that is the way to make the powder!” 

Trovato opened his eyes wide with wonder; then all at 
once, as though struck by a sudden thought, he said: 

“ Then, comare, in that case anyone can make it!” 

“Eh? You think so, do you?” The Houseworker 
smiled, brushing her hand over her twisted lips. “But 
besides all that you must use a certain kind of water,— 
and then, too, you must say over it a word or two that I 
happen to know!” 

“Oh, well, in that case ‘ 

The comare went over to the bed, introduced an arm 
beneath the mattress, and drew out a book so stained with 
grease that nothing of the original cover remained to be 
seen. 

“What is that?” 

“That? Ah, that is a great book! the best book in the 
world, which only three people possess on the whole face 
of the earth, I and two others.” As she spoke, she turned 
the pages over, showing the pictures on them. 

“Then you know how to read, comare?” 

“T? No. But what are you thinking of, my son? Do 
you think this is a book like all the others? There is no 
reading in it; it is all combinations and phenomena! ” 

“You don’t say so?” And Trovato looked into it, with 
respectful curiosity. 

All at once the sound of footsteps was heard, and a man’s 
face appeared at the little window. 

“Let me in!” 

“Your husband?” asked Trovato, quivering with ex- 
citement. 

“That's he.” 

The man, with trousers thrust into the tops of his mud- 
crusted boots, a dark-colored waistcoat, and without his 
jacket, entered and flung his spade over into a corner. 

“What's the matter?” 

“Nothing,—this fine young man wanted me to tell him 
certain things oe 
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Trovato greeted the newcomer, who upon discovering 
the money lying on the table put it in his pocket. 

“A great book!” exclaimed Trovato. “ And, if I may 
be so bold, who gave it to you, comare?” 

“ Ah!—it was an old man who gave it to me, my son,— 
an old man who knew more about it than I, and more than 
anyone! Indeed he did! He was very fond of me, you 
see,—and that is why, when he was at the point of death, 
he gave me the book, which couldn’t be paid for with all 
the treasures that are on the face of the earth!” 

“Listen to that! You may well boast of possessing a 
real treasure!” exclaimed Trovato, turning towards the 
husband. Then, taking some cigars from his pocket, he 
offered them: “Compare, will you do me the honor of 
accepting?” 

“Thanks,” replied the other, helping himself to two; and 
striking a match upon the table leg, he began to smoke 
in silence. 

“Well, then, comare, it’s for Friday? And that powder, 
night and morning, a pinch in half a glass?” 

mv es, tiny son.” 

“Well, then, thanks ever so much! I'll be going now.” 

“ Good-by.” 

“ Good-by.” 

Trovato went his way. But he had not gone a dozen 
paces when he turned back. 

“Comare! Compare! Excuse me, but could you tell me 
where I could get a bite to eat?” 

“At Brontese’s,” replied the man, “beyond the square, 
on the left hand, next to the fruit store.” 

Trovato stared into space, as though bewildered: “ And 
how does one get there? Excuse me, but I am not from 
these parts,—” then he added, “Do you want to do me 
a favor? Come with me, and we'll take a bite together?” 

The man rose: “ Thanks, I’m with you!” 

“ And you, comare, will you do me the honor?” 

“JT can’t, my son! I have work to do! I have so many 
things in my head!” = 
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* As you will!” 

The two men went off together. Along the street, Tro- 
vato kept up a steady stream of talk, relating the stories 
of the fever, the worms, the nail, and showering his grati- 
tude on the comare, who was really Providence itself. At 
the tavern, he gave the best seat to the compare, and or- 
dered a cut from the rib roast, meanwhile calling for cheese, 
sausage, and a measure of the best wine. The compare 
ate as though there were two of him, and Trovato was kept 
busy refilling his glass. 

“Great woman, your wife!” he exclaimed from time to 
time. 

“Sure, great woman!” rejoined the other, “but don’t 
think that she does it all, just by herself! I know how to 
put in a finger, myself!” 

“Oh, do you? Well, here’s to your health! ” 

“Thanks! This wine is not so bad!” 

“And, just tell me, is there a remedy for every sick- 
ness?” 

“For every one! Plague, scarlatina, colic, cholera,— 
there’s a remedy for every one.” 

“Drink some more, compare!” 

The other tossed off his glass, clicked his tongue against 
his palate, stretched out his legs, and rolled his half-closed 
eyes around luxuriously. 

“And for troubles like tumors?” 

“Even those! Swellings, ulcers, boils, malignant tumors, 
a cure for every one!” 

“And you know how to tell them all apart?” 

When the compare smiled, because the thing was so sim- 
ple, Trovato suddenly slapped his hand to his forehead. 

“Compare, you can give me a great help!” 

“Speak out! Speak out freely! We are friends 

“Listen here: I have a niece who lives in the Borgo, 
and for three months she has had something the matter 
with one hip, there is no knowing what! And all the time, 
she can’t move, she can’t get up, she is nailed there, all 
day long on her bed, always on one side! If you are will- 
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ing to do me a favor, come and see her! I have the car- 
riage here that brought me over. It will be a sort of 
pleasure-trip for you!” 

At the idea of a pleasure-trip, the compare rubbed his 
hands. 

“At your commands!” he said. 

“Have another glass, first!” 

“ Thanks.” 

Trovato paid the bill and went out with the sorcerer. 
All at once, he slapped his forehead once again. 

“We can’t do it, after all!” 

“Why not? Who said we couldn't?” 

“Why not? Because the patient is a girl of fifteen, do 
you understand? She wouldn’t be treated by a man! If 
only your wife would come with us!” 

“Let’s go and get her.” 

As they entered the house, the man called out: ‘“ He’s a 
fine fellow, comare! We have had a great meal! And 
now we are all going to the city, in a carriage!” 

“ What are we going to do that for?” 

Trovato repeated his prayer, while the other man kept 
urging all the time: “ Come, hurry up! It’s in the Borgo.” 

“What, just as I am? Right away?” 

“Comare, don’t tell me you won’t! It is no distance at 
all. You shall come back in the carriage, and there will 
be another ten lire for you!” 

“TLet’s be going!” insisted the other. 

The Houseworker made up her mind. Flinging an old 
shawl around her shoulders, she closed and locked the outer 
door of the house. Husband and wife, guided by Trovato, 
proceeded on foot to the carriage, where the guard still sat, 
waiting. 

“Off we go! At full speed! Make yourselves com- 
fortable back there!’’ He gave the back seat to his two 
guests, and swung himself to the box-seat beside the driver. 
The carriage was at last in motion. 

“ Compare, another cigar?” 

The sorcerer was smoking like Etna itself, with his legs 
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extended and his face turned upward. The Houwseworker 
was listening to Trovato, who was talking enough for all 
three, recounting the symptoms of this strange malady, the 
nature of which no one could tell, describing the sufferings 
of the sick girl and asking information regarding the cure. 

“And what is this girl, what does she do?” asked the 

woman, warning him by a gesture to speak low, so that 
the driver would not hear. 
“A housemaid, she is a housemaid; but for three 
months she has not been able to work. Think of it! Such 
a host of evils all at once! Worse than a dog’s luck! But 
let’s hope that with your kind help even she may come out 
of her troubles,—and the Lord repay you and your hus- 
band!” 

“ But, I must make one condition, that there shall be no 
one else present!”’ 

“No one else present!’ echoed the man, raising a warn- 
ing finger. 

“Don’t worry about that!” 

The carriage was proceeding merrily, with a silvery 
tinkle of harness bells, along a road that was down-hill all 
the way. The driver, from time to time, set his whip to 
cracking sharply, as if in triumph. 

From the Barrier, a view could be had of the whole city, 
and the sorcerer enjoyed the sight, sending forth mean- 
while great volumes of smoke. But when the Borgo was 
reached, the carriage, instead of stopping, kept steadily on 
along the principal street. 

The Houseworker, looking around her, asked: “ But 
where are we going now? We have passed the Borgo.” 

“We have passed it, comare, because, although my 
niece’s family live in the Borgo, she is staying with her 
employers.” 

The carriage was passing through.the center of the city, 
and at the street corners there were carbineers and guards. 

“ But,” insisted the Houseworker, uneasily, “if she is 
sick why does she stay in service?” 

“Her employers have kept her* there out of charity.” 
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“And where is their house?” 

“Near the railway station.” 

On the contrary, the carriage began to ascend toward 
Sant’ Agostina. 

“See here,” said the husband, “it seems to me that to 
get to the station we ought to take a different way.” 

Trovato began to laugh. “It is easy to see that you 
are country folk! You don’t even know where the station 
is. I will wager that you have never even been in a rail- 
way train!” 

Neither the husband nor the wife made any answer. 
The man had thrown away his cigar and both of them were 
looking first on one side of the way, then on the other. 

The carriage stopped a little way before reaching the 
door. “ We have arrived,” said Trovato, getting down. 

The others also left the carriage. The compare ex- 
amined the building. 

“That looks to me like a convent 

“Of course, it is the old convent of the Rosary. But 
lately the government sold it.” 

As he entered the big doorway of the police headquarters, 
the sorcerer raised his eyes and saw the royal coat of arms. 
He advanced with hesitating steps, shaking his head a little. 
“T am afraid,” he muttered, “that that good meal will 
bring me bad luck.” 

Some guards suddenly appeared through a doorway. The 
husband and wife both started to flee, but they were quickly 
surrounded; while Trovato sprang up the stairs four steps 
at a time, crying in tones of victory: 

“Brigadier! Brigadier!” 


” 
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